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Administration of Labor Laws and Factory Inspection in Certain 
European Countries.’ 


By Grorace M. Price, M. D. 


N 1913 the author was commissioned by the United States Bureau 
| of Labor Statistics to make a study of the administration of labor 
laws and factory imspection m certain European countries. 
Accordingly, England, France, Switzerland, Germany, Austria, and 
Belgium were visited, and a personal study was made of the factory 
mspection departments in these countries, ineluding a thorough 
digest of the labor legislation, a practical inspection of many factories, 
and a thorough examination of the methods employed and the 
standards used by the various agencies of administration of labor laws. 
In the report which was published in 1914 ? a brief historical sketch 
of the development of labor legislation and the growth of factory 
inspection in each country was given, followed by a brief account 
of the scope of the then existing labor laws, the jurisdiction, rights, 
and duties of labor inspectors, the scope of their work. and their 
functions. This was followed by an aecount of the form of organiza- 
tion of each department, the gradmg and classification of inspectors, 
their number, character, compensation, tenure of office, personnel, 
and the methods of their selection and appomtment. ‘Then an 
account was given of the actual work performed by the inspectors 
during the year for which an official report was available. The report 
was completed by discussion of the methods of work of the inspectors 
and an aceount of such standards as were found in the countries 
stated. 

In the summer of 1922 the author again visited the countries 
covered im 1913, and made note of the changes in the conditions of the 
factory inspection departments and the progress in the scope and 
functions, organization, personnel, etc., of the administrative de- 
partments of the countries visited. The limitation of time and other 
circumstances made it impossible to make as thorough a study at 
this time as was made in 1913. All that was possible was to gaim a 
general impression of the condition of the administration of labor 
laws durmg the past decade and to note the more important changes 
and er oH of the progress of factory inspection in the countries 
Involved. 


' The author begs to acknowledge his indebtedness to Hon. Albert Thomas, director of the International 
Labor Office, and Hon. Royal Meeker of the same office for the many courtesies extended to him, and for 
assistance and introductions given. 

*U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 142: Administration of labor laws and factory inspection in 
certain European countries. 
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Breakdown of Factory Inspection During the War. 


HERE is a general agreement that one of the many effects of the 
World War was a complete breakdown of the administratioy 
of labor laws and of factory inspection in the various countries jp- 
volved in the war. This was but natural when one takes into ¢op- 
sideration the extent of the area involved, the great number of people 
called to arms, the industrial revolution effected almost within , 
few months, and the general need of sacrificing all minor considera- 
tions to the one all-embracing desire for the defense of the country 
and for victory over the enemy. 
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Even at the beginning of the war, the personnel of the factory 
inspection ma igs in most of the countries involved was greatly 
oe by the call to active military service of many of the younger A! 
Oo 





cials in the organization and by the volunteering of many others 
who felt that their special training and experience would be useful 
in the various military and industrial undertakings. The depletion 
of the industrial force was still further increased by the assignment 
of many of the inspectors to duties not strictly connected with 
their departments. 

There were likewise during the war many revolutionary changes in 
the industrial world. Industries formerly at their zenith of develop- 
ment were suddenly liquidated or practically destroyed because of 
lack of materials or of special need, while many new industries con- 

| nected with the war were created as if overnight. In these new 
industries there was need of specialists in the industrial field, and 
many of the factory inspectors were recruited and assigned to some 
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of the important duties in the new industries. At 
Furthermore, the general war psychosis made the functions of the ran 
administrators of the labor law seem of considerably less importance Mm ge 
because of the demand for speeding up industry and of sacrificing FRC 
all other considerations for the sole purpose of winning the war. mt0 
Hence, during the years of the war and in nearly all the European Ri!" 
countries there was a general breakdown of the standards of labor alter 
legislation which had been gained by nearly a century’s efforts and JJ "° 2 
struggles. Even in those countries which were not directly involved labor 
in the war the breaking down of labor laws was plainly discernible. JR*"S ‘ 
| The worst conditions prevailed, of course, in Belgium and in France J"! 
and they were very bad in Austria and Germany and in the smaller ("2% 
countries involved in the war. The only country which seems to Js" 
have been an exception to the rule was England. Here, after the &. Ev 
first breakdown of labor laws at the beginning of the war, an agita- ‘ull: 
tion was immediately begun for taking care of the human factor in or, bi 
industry, and provision was made for the welfare and care of the we b 
industrial population in the military and nonmilitary industries. pro ul 
The breakdown affected all of the labor laws, but especially those ,R'°*S' 
which related to female and child labor and hours of vey These fy ‘#S0r 
were administered very feebly, if at all. A great number of women wee: 
and children were added to the industrial population. Industry was ere 
speeded up to a high tension, with new dangers, increasing tlie re: 
number of accidents, lessening the safeguards for workers, and caus- we | 
ing greater fatigue and a practical disruption of the administrative aa 
processes affecting the labor population in industry. . ther ; 
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The following quotation from the Belgium inspector’s report of 
1920 shows conditions during and after the war: 


AJ] the inspectors report that the war has practically blotted out the work of the 




















mn last 20 years. In 1919 they returned to find not merely that various well-equipped 
n- establishments had been destroyed, but that those left standing had often seriously 
n- deteriorated, even though in use during the occu vation—guards having been removed 
le from machines and fencing and staircases taken for fuel, ventilating apparatus having 
votten out of order, and safety regulations being everywhere forgotten or disregarded. 
a Nothing could be done during the first year beyond reeducating employers in hygiene 
‘a- and accident prevention, and acquainting them with the new provisions respecting 
ry women and children. By 1920 conditions were more frequently dealt with by prose- 
cution. 
- Slow Recovery During Reconstruction Period. 
3 AFTES the armistice and during the reconstruction period, in the 
oe years 1918, 1919, and 1920, there was but a slow recovery in 
hl the administrative processes of the factory inspection departments 
on in the various: European countries. There were still too many 
nt military demobilization and industrial reconstruction problems to be 
th solved before attempting to heal the wounds caused by the war in 
the various administrative departments. Many members of the 
™ factory inspection departments were lost, some of them because of 
D- the better opportunities and the higher salaries offered in industrial 
of pursuits. In some of the countries a complete reorganization of the 
a foree involved slow changes; in others the recruiting of new officials 
ol became a laborious process because of the low salaries and the great 
we discrepancy between the cost of living and the salaries offered in the 
nae factory inspection departments. ie rh 
At the same time there was an avalanche of new labor legislation 
the (caused by industrial changes and a larger democratic participation 
one in government by representatives of labor forces. Thus, in some 
‘no @qcountries a large number of labor laws were issued without taking 
° @into consideration the difficulties of enforcement and the inade- 
san iuacy of the organization to enforce them. This was especially so 
hor M_lter the Washington Labor Conference, which gave the impetus to 
ind (glue adoption of an eight-hour labor law and much other advanced 
aa labor legislation which looked well on the statute books but which 
le. was difheult, even if at all possible, to enforce. There is no doubt 
— that the progress of reorganization of the administrative depart- 
ler @@zents and the factory inspection offices did not keep pace with the 
to (gptogress of legislation for a number of years after the armistice. 
the / Lven during the past two years, with a better organization and 
‘ta- (ecreased personnel, conditions were unsatisfactory. There are 
-in (pull too many laws which can not be enforced. Accident prevention 
the [eas been greatly hampered by many factors. The eight-hour law, 
prohibition of the nightwork of women, and many other salutary 
ose pleasures are still not administered at all or but partially. Many 
ese MC*’SOns Were given by the various inspectors in the industrial dis- 
nen (cts in the different countries. The claim was made that the 
was |ge2omic condition of most European countries was as yet in too 
the |_eaotic a state to permit a strict and literal enforcement of laws for 
wus: (or protection. Indeed, many of the employers claimed that the 
tive |e ORomic disruption is due mostly to the introduction of the eight- 





lour labor law, which made it impossible for them to compete with 
ther countries and with other industrialists, and therefore an agita- 
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labor laws. 

Some claim has also been made that there was a lack of new 
ings and space in old buildings for the expansion of many of 
dustries, with the result that improvements contemplated co 
be introduced and protection needed for workers could not 


stalled. Many of the employers, as well as the factory insp 


stated that it was most difficult to get new apparatus, machine: 
guards, etc., which were needed in industry and without w! 


special protective measures for safeguarding workers could » 


be carried out. | 
As already stated, there was less of a breakdown in protecti 


laws and factory inspection during the war in England, and th. 


been a more speedy readjustment during the reconstruction 
spite of unemployment and the economic crisis. 


Considering the millions of men lost during the war, the mu! 
of maimed and crippled, the frightful disregard for human life 
and after the war, and the horrible wounds and injuries to 


everyone became accustomed and callous, it is no wonder th 
ers, many of whom have returned from the battle fields, d 
Asian 8 which might lead te slight industrial injuries. In) 
become an every-day affair. An mdustrial accident is but 
damage compared with what was daily seen and suffered. 
life has become cheapened. 

It is this result of the war psychosis that makes it so difficult 


workers themselves to take ordinary precautions against in: 


aceidents and makes it so hard for factory mspectors to p 


employers and workers alike as to the need of safeguards and w: 


protection. 


Number of Industrial Establishments. 


number of such establishments is very small and m some ¢ 
there is a distinct decrease in certain kinds of work places. 


In 1912 there were in England 117,275 factories and 155,6!)7 \ 


shops covered by the factory acts. The reports for 1920 


inerease in the number of factories to 140,064, and a decrea:« 


number of workshops to 141,971. This deerease in the work- 
still more evident from the figures for the several years, a- 
In 1914 there were 153,797 workshops; m 1919, 145,737; and 
141,971. 


In 1912 there were in Prussian Germany 169,606 factor: 


at least 10 persons working; there were only 161,509 of the= 


lishments in 1926, although in 1921 these mereased to 17! '' 


In Switzerland there were in 1911, 7,785 factories; m 1‘ 
were 8,337: but there was a distimct reduction im the nu! 


factories within the last two or three years. Thus the msp cv! 
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tion has arisen in many of the countries to repeal the eigh: 
labor law. Furthermore, the unemployment which was so ¢r).+}, 
persistent in many countries, notably England, Switzerland, Fyn, 
Czechoslovakia, etc., likewise mterfered with a proper enforcen 






N° GREAT change is discernible in the number of industria! 

lishments under the jurisdiction of the factory inspectors | 
of the European countries at the present time, in comparis0 
the number of such establishments 10 years ago. The increa- 
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}e first distriet states that there were in 1919, 2,623 factories, 
thy Magpie in 1921 there were 2,174; im the second district there nuns 
on [ag322 in 1919 and 2,111 im 1921; in the third district, 2,179 in 1919 
of gpd 2,028 in 1921. 7 . 
There Wee, of COUFSS, & still greater decrease in the number of 

id. [gptablishments in Austria because of the splitting up of the country. 
in. gbus in 1912 there were 157,444 establishments subject to factory 
not pspection, While in 1921 there were but. 63,540. : 

in. [EAs to the number of workers, this likewise was not increased as 

. Mie would expect from the enlarged industrial activities during and 
ter the war. ‘This was mainly due to the great unemployment in 
the Mncland and most of the continental countries during the last two 
cell fa three years. 


yur 


yr. 


Changes in Organization. 


has MN NONE of the eountries visited has there been a radical change 
1 in @@ in the organization of the factory inspection department since 
14, although more er less mmportant changes have been made in 
ides [ost of the countries, as noted below. 
ring ij Engdland.—During 1920 the factory mspection staff in England 
hich Ms reorganized and the whole country was redistricted. The most 
rk- Mportant and sahent pomts in the organization are as follows: 
vard $i The areas of the divisions and districts into which the country is 
has fgvided for mspection purposes was reduced. ‘The number of divi- 
ivht fpns was increased from 6 to 10 and of districts from 62 to 88. A 
nan {rresponding reduction was made in the number of junior inspec- 
rs. The setentific and technical staff of the department was 
the Heatly strengthened to enable it to cope with new developments in 
trial Heard to safety and heaith. 
iade MBA special engimeering staff was organized in January, 1921. Each 
ers J the inspectors has been allotted a particular subject im which 
specialize. ‘Thus one has been engaged in inquiries concerning 
e drafting of new codes for chemical works, the manufacture of 
rated waters, and handling of hides and skins, another in the 
tah.fqululacture of mdia rubber, and a third in the manufacture of 
vost aeec aceummulators, = 5 
with Ow additional electrical inspectors were appointed. The need 
thei ‘hese additional appointments is shown by the fact that there 
crest 900 electricity supply undertakings and about 70,000 works 
_ BB ere electricity ts used for driving and other purposes. 
is shown by the statement following there were fewer imspectors 











vorke . - c , . 
y gna 2221 tham im 1914; m response to a demand for economy the 
», themeneth of the authorized staff was reduced from 222 in 1914 to 


lin 1921. The total number of visits to factories, workshops, and 
ter places was over 15,000 less in 1921 than in 1920, but the redue- 
Was to be expected in view of the time involved for the inspectors 
get acquainted with their new districts, new places, etc. The 
ef inspector notes that “year by year inspection is becoming 
teasingly complicated and the visits paid per inspector become 
espondingly fewer.’’ 4 
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ri Britain. [Pactery Department.j Inspector of Factories and Workshops. Annual reports, 
iT Suc 1921. 
tor a ‘M, Annual report, 192%, p. %& 
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ACTIVITIES OF BRITISH FACTORY INSPECTORS, 1911, 1914, AND j99) 























Item. 1911 1914 192] 
See... ib... 5. 5450 otk pt bhai - bh ese 200 222 
EE ELODIE OIA 114, 442 123, 058 “9 
WOO abe kA. bn occ es cew's pap rst bb deg sacuidcobebdsces 176, 983 178, 620 eA’ s 
Works under regulations or special rules................ 51, 591 74, 120 I 
Effective visits: 
EE cin odin ain nahaceinte ins tabbabiihaededdea 173, 331 187, 840 | "1 
Do ek, een os genes 227, 153 238, 594 146’ 7 
Effective visits before and after legal hours. ............ 47, 323 42, 629 | 
EE EEE EES, LDA SETS SO 4,449 2, 852 
Accidents reported: 
MT <5.5 3 a6). 00> taiddw nd sb45BES nhinided kode ctusade- 1,182 1, 287 | P 
eel ay AR. GIS Ss Ag RR a ee 147, 763 158, 126 9] 
Expenditures, excluding central office clerks and pen- | 
EE  sinonin 6.03 datas LPM BERLE DALIT IE LEN £100, 315 £103, 594 
" ‘ : — : , 
France.—The main change in the administrative machinery of th 





Factory Inspection Department of France was the division into ty 
bureaus, (1) Bureau for the Regulation of Labor and Wages: (: 
Bureau for the Hygiene and Safety of Workers. 

Beside these there are two bureaus in the Ministry of Labor und 
the Director of Labor. These are the Office of Labor and Employ 
ment and the Office of Professional Associations. The Superi 
Council is still in existence and has general supervision of the admini 
tration of labor laws. 

The budget for the labor inspection department has been increase 
from 591,000 francs ($114,063 par) for salaries and 249,000 fran 
($47,382 par) for other expenses in 1912, to a total of 1,335,000 fran 
($257,655 par) in 1921. ‘This, however, does not really mean much ¢ 
an increase in view of the deflation of the franc. 

The organization of the French inspectorial service was modified 
the decrees of January 1, 1916, June 12, 1918, and April §, 192 
According to these decrees the number of inspectors was fixed 
follows: Division inspectors, 11; departmental inspectors, 17; fem: 
departmental inspectors, 26. 

he divisions are so organized that each is under the supervisi 
of a division inspector, who has a number of departmental! inspect: 
and one or more female inspectors. ‘Thus, the district of Se 
which includes Paris, has 22 male inspectors and 12 female inspecto 
The smallest division, that of Aude, etc., has 6 male inspectors an 
female inspector. 

The salaries of the inspectors are fixed according to their class, 3 
francs ($579 par) for the fifth class, 3,500 ($675.50 par) for the fourt 
4,000 ($772 par) for the third, 4,500 ($868.50 par) for the second, 
5,000 ($965 par) for the first class. .; 

The number of female inspectors in the various classes is limit 
In the first and second classes there are only seven female inspect 

The division inspectors are divided into three classes, thie first 
ceiving 8,000 francs ($1,544 par), the second 7,000 ($1,351 par), ' 
the third 6,000 ($1,158 par). 

The allowance for traveling expenses has been increased and 
now 1 franc (19.3 cents par) per kilometer (0.62 mile) and 25} !ral 
($4.92 par) per day for division inspectors and 21 francs (4.00 P 
per day for the other inspectors. In addition, the division and dep: 
mental inspectors receive an allowance, according to their rank, 
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their offices—division inspectors, from 3,000 to 4,000 franes ($579 to 
¢772 par); departmental inspectors, 300 franes ($57.90 par) or more.® 

Germany.—There was little change in the general organization of 
the inspectorate in Germany. 

For administrative purposes Prussian Germany is divided into 35 
Government circuits (Regierungsbezirke), and these circuits are 
divided into 180 inspection districts. In 1921 the factory inspection 
grvice in the Government circuits was under the supervision of 29 
industrial councilors and 14 substitutes and assistants. In the 
inspection districts there were 177 industrial councilors, 16 industrial 
assessors, 43 female assistant inspectors, 279 statutory officials, and 
on December 31, 1921, there were in addition 10 assistants appointed 
fom among the working class and 20 industrial dunfidaken for 
inspectorships (Referendars). 

During 1921, 138,244 inspections were made, of which 2,127 were 
night inspections and 3,624 Sunday and holiday inspections. There 
were also 22,840 accident investigations. There existed 174,211 
establishments with at least 10 persons working, an increase of 
12.702 over the 161,509 in 1920. These workshops employed a total 
of 3,649,503 workers, of whom 1,155 were children under 14 years of 
age, 249,912 were children between 14 and 16, and 777,220 were 
women over 16. 

In 1921, 38.3 per cent of all the above establishments were 
inspected. However, these contained no less than 77.6 per cent 
of all the workers employed. In addition to the establishments 
enumerated above, there were in existence during the year 54,062 
small establishments under special rules and regulations according 
to article 120e of the Industrial Code, in which there were employed 
115,084 workers during the year. However, only 7,125 of these 
establishments were inspected during the year. 

In 2,636 shops violations of the provisions regulating the employ- 
ment of javenile workers were discovered and 228 persons were fined 
for such violations. 

Permits for working more than 8 hours per day were issued to 
4,647 factories. There were affected by these exceptions 157,500 
male workers over 16 years of age, 82,926 female workers, and 5,664 
young persons. Requests for overtime permits were denied in 297 
cases. 

An important change was made in the methods of enforcement of 
labor laws in most of the States in Germany. This change refers 
to the increased powers of the industrial inspectors in relation to 
ordinary enforcement. Hitherto the industrial inspectors had 
practically nothing to do with actual enforcement, which was under 
the ferindietion of the police force. All the recommendations of the 
factory inspectors were embodied in police orders and enforced by 
the police authorities. Since the democratization of Germany, the 
police authorities have less to do with actual enforcement, and the 
duties of the inspectors include the actual enforcement of their 
recommendations and demands. This, it was said, has led to a 
better understanding between the employers and industrial inspectors, 
who enjoy the confidence and respect of the employers, and has 
done away with much of the red tape of the former enforcement. 
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‘Lois, décrets, arretés concernant la réglementation du travail, Paris, Jan. 1, 1920, pp. 217-222. 
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Austria.—There was very little change in the administration anq 
methods. of the Austrian Factory Inspection Department except 
the reduction of the force, due te dismemberment. of the Austrian 
Empire. 

In 1915. there was quite a large industrial inspeetion force, ¢)- 
sisting of 1 central industrial inspector, 14 ad empothom, 26 in- 
spectors of the first elass, 22 inspectors of the second-class, 1 addi: \,jn) 
inspector of the second class, 1 physician employed as consi}; 
on sanitation, 43. kommissars, 4 woman assistants, 2 temporary 
inspectors (similar te the German assessors), | woman: assistant, 4),\) 
43 office clerks. 

The war played havoe with the inspeetorial organization. \iore 
than one-third. of the inspectors were used for military purpises. 
28 went into military service, 6 additional. were assigned to militar 
work, and a number of inspeetors in various districts stopped iheir 
work owing to the military oecupation of the land, ete. This was 
notably so.in: Krakew, Lemberg, and other districts which underwen: 
military occupation. 

In the year 1914-15, 12 inspectors were assigned to military work, 
and: in the year 1916, 42 additional. Durimg the year 1916, 14.779 
establishments were visited and 3,864 fewer mspections made {)an 
during the previous year. 
| Due to the state of war, a great many of the labor laws 
modified: and: some of. them entirely abolished, especially in ¢siab- 
lishments having to do with military work, and practically ai! ‘he 
| establishments were doing this. work. 
| In the: 18,651 establishments inspected in 1915 there were 73,5! 
| workers, of whom 32.6 per cent were women, 4.4 per cent boys, aii 

2.6 per cent girls, The number of children im these establisiimeni: 
| was quite considerable, 295 of them being under 14 years o! av. 
| Many children under 14 years were working more than eight ho 

The personnel in 1920. was as follows: 1 central ehief indu 
inspector; 4 court councilors; 14 industrial chief inspectors: 
inspeetors, first class; 7 imspectors, second class; 1 kommis: 
8 woman assistants, 2 of them temporary; and about 20 clerk: 
| Th speaking of. the activities during 1920, the central inspector 
said that it was impossible to: do much owing to the hopeless « 
nomic condition of many industrial branches, the impossibi!) 
building new factories.or of installing new machinery and app: 
Although there were three: more: woman assistants, the incre: 1s 
| ridiculously small mm» comparison with the imerease of hoine Worx 
which is being supervised by them and the greater task of super\ -\1¢ 
the work of young persons. 

The ciolicindiimeneteds from the working class was abou! tue 
same, but the number of technical and scientific inspectors wis «\ 
smaller than the year before. : 

In 1920 there were 14 inspeetion districts, and the force cois'-'’ 
of 45:industrial inspectors, 8 woman assistants, and 2. assistan~ |! 
the working elass: There were: 8,811 establishments imspecte:. «\\\ 
9,316 mspections were made, 9 being at night and 5.0m Sunda\ |! 
the Serre establishments mspected there were employed ~): >* 
workers: 
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In his report. the chief inspector complains that it was impossible 
io comply with the provision of the law requiring that each faetory 
be inspected at least *twice a year. The a, mE ef handicrait 
yorkshops was entirely omitted. This was largely due to over- 
hurdening of the op eee service with supplementary duties, such 
3s participation of factory inspectors in commissions passing upon 
applications for authorization of new and old establishments in 
gecial and dangerous trades and im commissions investigating indus- 
rial accidents. Jn 1920 the factory inspection service received 6,111 
requests for partierpation im such commissions but only in 3,022 
eases could members of the service take part in them. In addition 
ihe inspectors have to report on strikes, act as conciliators in labor 
disputes, attend numerous meetings, conferences, etc., so that it is 
very difficult for them to attend to their regular work.® 

The industrial mspectors are under the direct control of the Ministry 
of Social Admumistration. A special imdustrial inspection service 
vas created on August 12, 1921, for inland navigation. 

Belgium.—The mspectortal service is concentrated in two bureaus 
{ the Mistry of Industry and Labor. Special industrial hygiene 
ork is under the jurisdiction of the Medical Service of Labor. All 
ther work of factory inspection is done by the Bureau of Inspection 
it Labor. 

The country is atvided into districts, by Provinces, each one having 
central bureau of mspection, which is presided ever by a general 
nspector, Who is chief of the district. and is assisted by two or more 
spectors, several assistant inspectors, a number of labor supervisors, 
ud several Woman inspectors. 

Many small workshops were brought under inspection on October 1, 
#19, as the act relating to the employment of women and children 
overed their employment everywhere except in family undertakings 
ot regarded as dangerous to health. 

The inspectorial staff is about double that of the pre-war number. 

i920 there were 14 male inspectors, 8 assistant mspectors, 9 
oman inspectors, and 25 labor supervisors, as eompared with 
male mspeetors, 12 assistant inspectors, | woman mspector, and t1 
hrt-time delegates in 1913. This staff made 44,000 visits im 31,000 
piablishments during 1920, twice as many as were made im 1913. 

The orgattization consists as follows: A first general mspector, : 
neral mspeetor and chief director, chief imspector, and mspectors 
[ the first, second, and third classes. The salaries of the inspectors 
uge from 19,000 to 21,000 franes ($3,667 te $4,053, par) for the 
spector general, to 17,000 to 19,000 franes ($3,281 to $3,667, par) 
t the general inspector and chief director, 15,000 to 17,000 franes 
B2895 to $3,281, par) for the chief mspector, 11,500 to 13,000 
mes ($2,220 to $2,509, par) for first-class imspectors, 9,500 to 
1,000 franes: ($1,834 to $2,123, par) for the second elass, and 8,000 
9,000 frames. ($1,544 to $1,737, par) for the third elass. The 
male inspeetors have lower salaries. Female inspectors of the 
ist class receive the same salaries as male mspectors of the seeond 
ass, females of the second class as those of the male third class, and 
males of the third class from 6,100 to 7,700 francs ($1,177 to 
}486, par) per year. Labor supervisors are paid a lower salary, 


“ericht der Gewerbe-Inspektoren uber ihre Amstiitigkeit im Jahre 1920. 
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the principal supervisor receiving the salary of a second-class IMspec- 
tor; a first-class supervisor, the salary of a third-class IMspector: , 
second-class supervisor, the salary of a female inspector of the 
third class; and a third-class supervisor, from 4,900 to 5,700 franes 
($946 to $1,100, par). 

Tae medical service salaries are: Inspector general, 19,000 to 
21,000 franes ($3,667 to $4,053, par); the principal inspector anq 
the principal woman inspector, 15,000 to 17,000 franes ($2,895 4, 
$3,281, par); male and female inspectors of the first class, 11,500 {, 
13,000 franes ($2,220 to $2,509, par); second class, 9,500 to 11.0 
francs ($1,834 to $2,123, par); and third class, 8,000 to 9,000 franes 
($1,544 to $1,737, par). 

The inspectors get certain additions to their salaries in the fory 
of expenses, etc., depending upon the size of the city, etc.’ 

Switzerland.—The administrative order under the factory acts 
dated October 3, 1919, contains all the regulations as to factory 
hygiene and inspection. 

The factory inspection in Switzerland is dual—Federal and 
‘cantonal. The periodical inspection of conditions in factories and 
the permanent supervision of factories are under the jurisdiction of 
both bodies. The general decrees concerning the administration of 
the factory acts are transmitted by the cantonal governments to 
the Federal factory inspectors. The Confederation does not share 
in the expenses of the cantonal administration and the federal 
Department of National Economy has supervision over the drawing 
up of the biennial reports on the administration of the factory act 
by the cantonal governments. 

The Federal Council exercises superior supervision over the admin- 
istration of the factory acts through the medium of the Federal 
Department of National Economy and the Federal factory inspector 
connected with this department. 

The country is divided into four Federal districts, the first having 
its official quarters_in Lausanne, the second in Aargau, the third in 
Zurich, and the fourth in St. Gallen. The staff in each distric 
consists of a factory inspector, two or three assistant inspectors, al 
one clerk. | 

The factory inspector is supposed to visit the factories in hi 
district, as a rule, once a year. The factory inspectors do not issu 
decisions but require the employer to take whatever measures ar 
found during the inspection to be needed. Important requirement 
are notified to the employer in writing. 

The cantonal government is the final instrumentality of enforce 
ment. Ifthe employer refuses to fulfill the requirements of the ledera 
inspector, the factory inspector proposes to the cantonal governmel 
the steps to be taken. e is in turn informed by the cantonal gov 
ernment as to action taken. If complaints which can not be settle 
by agreement are made to the factory inspector, he refers them to th 
cantonal government for final action. If he considers penal proceed 
ings necessary, he submits his opinion to the cantonal government. 

actory inspectors report every two years to the department I 
garding their official activities. 





7 Belgium. Ministére de L’Industrie ct du Travail. Réglements. Brussels, 1922. 
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The Federal council appoints the Federal inspectors and, in addi- 
tion, elects a Federal factory commission consisting of scientific 
experts and seven to nine representatives each of employers and 
workers. 

One of the main changes in Swiss factory inspection is the estab- 
lishment of a national accident insurance institute in Lucerne, which 
has practically taken over all the work of enforcement of accident 
prevention laws from the Federal and cantonal inspection depart- 
ments.” 


Salaries of Inspectors. 


[! [S difficult to give an adequate idea as to the changes in the salaries 
of factory inspectors in different countries. Some of the present 
salaries have been noted in the description of the status of the in- 
spectors in different countries. It is, however, impossible to tell from 
the bare mention of the sums received as salaries by inspectors the 
adequacy of these and the relation between the increased cost of 
living and the salaries received. The race between the high cost of 
living and increases in the salaries has not, as a rule, been won by the 
latter. Bitter complaints have been made by the inspectors as to the 
inadequacy of the salaries and the impossibility of making ends meet. 

In some countries, like Germany and Austria, the deflation of the 
currency is so swift and the rise in the cost of living so steady that some 
of the inspectors’ salaries are fixed from month to month. 

Many of the inspectors have given up their positions because they 
are unable to get along on the salaries which are fixed for their work. 
In most of the countries the inspectors claimed that they received less 


than the wage given to ordinary unskilled laborers. However, the 
inadequacy of salaries is a sore point with most of the intellectual 
workers in Kuropean countries. 


Selection of Inspectors. 


HERE has been little change in the methods of selection of in- 

spectors since 1913. The only country where a definite change 
has been made is Belgium, where, previously, the appointment of 
inspectors was made, without examination, by the King, and practi- 
cally under the jurisdiction of the Minister of Labor and the chief 
inspector. This, however, has been changed by the decree of Sep- 
tember 20, 1919, supplemented by an oral order of March 30, 1921. 

According to these, engineer inspectors and industrial supervisors 
are selected by strict civil-service examination by an examining board 
consisting of the chief of the inspection service, two officials represent- 
ing the ikcistry of Labor, and the professors in charge of the tech- 
nical courses at Brussels or other universities. 

Female inspectors and supervisors are selected by a board of 
examiners composed of the chief of the inspection service or his 
delegate, two industrial inspectors, a representative of the Ministry of 
Labor, a labor delegate selected by the superior council of labor, an 
employer delegate selected by the same, and one other inspector. 





_ Switzerland. Eidgendssisches Volkswirtschaftsdepartment. Berichte der eidgendéssischen Fabrik- 
lspektoren iiber ihre Amstitigkeit in den Jahren 1920 und 1921. Aaran, 1922. 
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Woman Inspectors. 


AMost all labor and factory legislation began with the prote: 

of children and women, restriction of their hours of labor 
the kind of work they should be allowed to perform, and, gene: 
protection of the health of minors and women. 
agitation for political emancipation of women there has |}. 


strong demand for the participation of women in the administr, 


of labor laws. Even as early as the seventies and eighties of th 
century, women’s trade-union organizations, as well as other 
and political organizations, urged from time to time that w: 
inspectors be appointed on the regular factory inspectorial fo: 


England. Although this met with a strong opposition on the | 


of the factory inspectors in England, at last the pressure bec 


5 


great that in 1892 the Home POereteky, Deamaen to comply with 
gue, 


request of the Women’s Trade-Union and in July, 189: 
first two woman inspectors were appointed m England. 

In 1895 a separate department, called the female insp. 
department, was organized. In 1898 the title of superint 
lone inspector was abolished and the title of principal lady ins; 
was substituted, which change was very much resented 
female inspectors on the ground that they were placed in a p 
subordinate to the men’s department. 

The function of the woman inspectors was limited to ind 
where women and children were employed and industries 
there was proportionately little complicated machimery, and < 
include matters of ventilation, structural alterations, li 
accident prevention, ete. 

The position of woman inspectors in a separate bureau, u: 
principal lady inspector, proved unsatisfactory and was abolis|: 
1920 with the reorganization of the Factory Inspection Depar 
During this year the men’s and the women’s sides of the inspec: 
which had been separately organized and worked apart, were 
gamated into a singledepartment. Woman inspectors were reg: 
as eligible for all posts. The post of principal lady inspecto 
abolished and a woman deputy chief inspector was appointed 
special duties in regard to female inspectors. Woman div! 
and district inspectors were also appointed. In the divisions, | 


a male superintending inspector, a woman is appointed as a de 


superintending inspector with special duties as to women’s w: 
the division. All instructions to employers go out from the d: 
inspector’s office. Male junior inspectors may be attach 
districts under female inspectors and vice versa. 


The following is the number and positions of woman inspecto'- 


England: Deputy chief inspector, 1; superintending inspecto 


deputy superintending inspectors, 6; inspectors, 25; woman mc 


inspector, 1. 


salaries of women are about 10 to 15 per cent lower (lan 


those of men. 


In France there were practically no changes in function and \« 


few changes in the number of female inspectors. As in Eng 
woman inspectors are assigned mostly to industries where w: 
and children predominate, and they have little jurisdiction 
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.chnical industrial hygiene matters. In 1921 there were 26 woman 
inspectors, the largest number, proportionately, being in the Depart- 
ment of Seime (including Paris), where there are from 10 to 12 
female inspectors to the 20 or 22 male inspectors. 

In Switzerland no women have been appointed in the Federal 
inspectorial service, although there are a considerable number of 
“omen in the cantonal factory inspection. 

In Belgium the female inspectors are divided into three classes, 
‘ith a principal woman inspector. Here there is the same limitation 
‘functions of female inspectors to establishments where children 
pnd women work. In the classification of inspectors, female in- 
pectors are classed with the assistant inspectors or industrial su- 
nervisors—® lower class of inspectors with lower requirements and, of 
ourse, With lower salaries. Thus, a female mspector of the first 
jass recerves the salary of a male inspector of the second class, a 
female inspector of the second class receives the salary of a male 
nspector Of the third class, and the third-class woman inspectors 
we in a Class by themselves, receiving the lowest salary, which 
ranges from 4,900 to 5,700 francs ($946 to $1,100, par). The female 
mspectors have the same functions as industrial supervisors and have 
burisdiction over the same kinds of establishments. 

In Austria there were eight woman inspectors (Assistentinen) and no 
hanges in their functions. 

in Germany there were very few woman inspectors 10 years ago. 
In 1920, in the 180 districts, there were 43—under the title ‘‘Gewerbe 
Pilegerinen.”’ 


Assistant Inspectors. 


LROM the beginning of the establishment of factory inspection 

departments there has been an agitation for inclusion of labor or 
ysistant inspectors among the inspectorial force. This desire was 
rustrated for many years because of the high grade of technically 
rained inspectors who were appointed in England and other countries 
rom the beginning of the establishment of the departments, and 
because of SBjoctions to lowermg the requirements and grade of 
spectors. 

fn England assistant inspectors were assigned mostly to the enforce- 
ment of simple woman and child labor laws and to the enforcement 
i hours of labor, etc. They were scattered among the inspectorial 
listricts, one or more assistants being assigned to each district 
ispector. Their chief duty was the inspection of workshops, except 
unitary conditions which were under the jurisdiction of the loca! 
uithorities. They also made inspections to detect violations of the 
bunday law. 

In spite of the increased power of the Labor Party in England 
luring the past few years, there has been no radical change in the 
lumber, functions, status, or practice of the assistant inspectors. 
their funetions are still limited” and their status ts lower than that 
if the other inspectors, with correspondingly lower salaries. There 
, however, a change in the respect that assistant inspectors may, 
I they pass examination, be promoted to a full inspectorship under 
yo conditions. There were 35 assistant inspectors in England 
n 1922. 
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In France there is no provision for assistant inspectors, ll jp. 
spectors being divided into certain classes, subject to high technica) 
Sy me rw for appointment. 

n Switzerland there is one assistant inspector, selected from 
experienced labor organizations, in each of the four Federal districts 


n Germany, where there was always a great objection to tho 
appointment of assistant inspectors, very few of these have as yet 
been appointed. According to the report of 1921, there were abou; 


9 or 10 in Prussian Germany. 

In Austria there were but two assistant inspectors. 

The most radical change made in any country took place in Belgium, 
where, by royal order of September 20, 1919, a staff of so-called 
controllers (or supervisors) of labor was established. The functions 
of the controllers of labor seem to be the same as those of female 
inspectors of labor. Their salaries, as well as the special service 
requirements for their selection, have been noted under ‘‘\Woman 
inspectors.’’ Their number is at present limited to 25. 


Works Councils, Shop Committees, etc. 


A COMPLETELY successful State administration of labor laws anda 

perfect enforcement of factory acts are hardly ever probable or 
even possible without complete cooperation of the Sialiovers and 
a great many of the items included in factory acts can not be enforced 
without the consent and the cooperation of the workers themselves, 


Machinery safeguards may be furnished by the makers, demanded by 
the inspectors, and installed by the employers, but no power exists able 
so to supervise the works as to prevent the workers themselves from 


removing those safeguards and working without them. The same 
applies to many sanitary and other clauses of the factory acts which 


need the assistance and cooperation of the workers. Hence, factory 
inspection and the administration of labor laws in all countries, at 
all times, has suffered, and will probably suffer for a long time, from 
the lack of education among workers, insufficient cooperation, and 


the usual negligence of workers in matters of health, sanitation, and 
industrial hygiene. 

Therefore, one notes with satisfaction the portentous changes in 
democratization of labor laws in various countries and the new trend 
of political and industrial cooperation by the admission of workers to 
a share in the determining of many economic conditions of labor and 
likewise in the administration of labor laws and factory acts. Since 
the war there have been introduced in some European countries (in 
some voluntary and in others compulsory) representation of workers 
in industrial management through the so-called shop committees anc 
works councils. This is an important step in the democratization 
of industry and is destined to have a paramount effect on the methods 
and standards of labor laws and of factory inspection. 

In England the works councils (sometimes called prantley councils) 
have been introduced in a very large number of industrial establish: 
ments, giving the representatives of the shops a ldarge measure 0 
self-government and a certain degree of participation in managemen 
of certain economic and other conditions of their shops. Employers 
workers, and factory inspectors state that in most establishment 
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where works councils have been established they work well and 
exercise a salutary pressure for the enforcement of labor and factory 
laws and are beneficial in securing the cooperation of the workers 
themselves in keeping the proper safeguards on their machinery and 
in otherwise promoting hygienic conditions. 

It is partly due to the establishment of works committees that a 
great deal of new welfare work has been introduced in many of the 
English factories, and, as one of the reports ° adds, “‘ the inspectors 
testify in various ways to the increased ‘ good feeling engendered by 
welfare work’ and the many-sided interest shown in the whole 
question and its ramifications.” In a film factory an inspector found 
that the workers, through a works committee, were carrying on the 
whole welfare and safety scheme, which included the running of a 
canteen, a theater, and a fire brigade. In a factory for making 
patent g slass wind shields for motor cars, a woman was 1n the position 
of joint manager with a man and she had been abroad to study the 
process and could teach the girls the work. She was her own welfare | 
worker, the factory was clean and well regulated, and the washing 
conveniences were excellent. 

Reports from Northeastern, Northwestern, Midlands, and South- 
eastern divisions comment in similar commendatory terms on the 
increase in number and valuable effect of works committees. The 
inspectors in some cases have been able to give definite encourage- 
ment to their formation and they express the hope that much may 
be done by such committees with regard to accident prevention and 
improved hygiene. 

On the other hand, the superintending inspector of factories, in 
her report for the year 1921,'° claims that— 

In many cases the response made to welfare orders by the workers, especially men 
workers, has been disappointing. Employers claim, and not without reason, that 
workers will not cooperate with them to keep up the original standards set in regard 
to welfare. However, more will be done by the formation in factories of works com- 
mittees. Itis therefore encouraging to find from reports received all over the country 
that the idea of works committees +s gradually spreading, and where they have been 
tried they have found favor and more and more use is made of them. ‘The efficiency 
of such committees is tested by their use. Their activities are varied. Thus, Inspec- 
tor Shuter, of Leeds, reports the following matters have been dealt with by the workers 
in his district: (1) Provision of raincoats and leggings for men; (2) emptying pits in 
grinding shop; (3) poor quality of tow waste remedied; (4) leaking roofs repaired; 
5) dangerous machinery fenced; (6) drinking water too warm in summer; (7) provision 
of sun blinds; (8) inadequate tram service; (9) unsafe flooring repaired; (10) regular 
disinfecting of floors. 

Nowhere, however, has the works committee principle been 
legislated into a definite institution as firmly as it has been in Austria 
and in Germany. 

Works committees were mentioned in German legislation as early 
asin 1891. They were, however, not made obligatory : and only in 1915 
were they made so in mining administration. Howev er, very little 
- accomplished except as far as collective agreements among em- 
ployers aad workers were concerned. Various yore pm br’ organiza- 
tions found it profitable to participate in inspection oO safety 1 in fac- 


— ee — 





‘Great Britain. [Factory Department.] Inspector of Factories ond Ww waiethogh: Amis) report, 


widen. Annual report, 1921, p. 64. 
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tories, since under the insurance laws reduction of accidents resu!{o,| 
in a reduction of their insurance rates. 

After the recent revolution m Germany there arose a demand «), 
the part of the mass of the workers for a more intimate part in (|), 
running of industry and of industrial establishments. The work, 
councils law promulgated on February 4, 1920, is an impor 
contribution to the democratization of industry and may serve ; 
modei for other countries. 

The fundamental principle of the new system is embodied 
article 165 of the new German constitution of July 31, 1919 
follows :" 

ArticLe 165. The workers and salaried employees are qualified to take part 
equal rights and in cooperation with the employers in the regulation of wage and \ 
ing conditions, as well as to cooperate in the entire economic development . 
woductive forces. The organizations on both sides and the agreements conc! 

y them are recognized. 

The workers and salaried employees shall be given legal representation i 
works councils ( Betriebsarbeiterrdten) as well as in the district workers’ co 
(Bezirksarbeiterriiten) grouped according to economic districts, and in a na 
workers’ council (Reichsarbeiterrat) for the purpose of looking after their soci 
economic intersts. 

The works councils law provides for shop committees or cou 
in all establishments which employ at least 20 workers. For es! 
lishments which have less than 20 but at least 15 employees, a 
chairman is to be appointed. The law is very explicit as to 
number of representatives on each shop committee, the metho: 
selection, their functions, etc. Paragraph 8 of article 66, \ 
speaks of the functions of the works councils and which specifi 
relates to labor laws, states that one of the functions of the w 
committee is ‘to take measures tc combat danger to health 
accidents in the establishment; support the factory inspectors 
other officials concerned in this matter with proposals, advice, 
information, and to see to it that orders of the industrial author: 
and regulations for the prevention of accidents are carried out.” 

The yearly reports of the inspectors in Germany and pers 
information given by the inspectors in these countries tend to s! 
the good effect of the formation of works councils and their assist «: 
in the matter of administration of labor laws and in the preven 
of accidents and of dangers to health. It is true that in the repor' 
of the industrial inspectors for 1921,” one of the inspectors comp|:ii\s 
that the works committees have not as yet proved themsel\es 
valuable in the prevention of accidents. This is, Siem explained 
by the fact that the works councils were new in many places, t! 
election was not completed and their functions were so varied ()::\! 
they really have not yet had time to take up the questions of hygie« 
and accident prevention. On the other hand, the inspector 0! 
Aachen states” that in the larger factories the works councils |: 
helped very much in the inspection of machinery and comp!:i''s 
of accident perenee and lack of safeguards, etc. The same !s 
reported on behalf of the Austrian factory inspectors. : 

One is rather strongly impressed by the respect which the ch:ir- 
man of each works council inspires, not only among his felow 


} 





Flatow. Kommentar zum Betriebsriite Gesetz, Berlin, 1922, p. 12. 
“Germany. Statistisches Reichsamt. Jahresberichte der Gewerbeauffichstsbeamten und |) 


hérden, 1921, vol. 1, pp. 10, 633. Berlin, 1922. 
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workers but among employers as well. He seems to have quite 
an authority over many parts of the industrial life in the factory. 
[t was explained by many of the employers that they were very 
clad to acknowledge the use of the system of works councils for the 
reason that rt helps them very much in the conduct of their establish- 
ments because it assures the intelligent cooperation of the workers 
in many conditions of production. As a rule, the members of the 
shop council, and especially the chairman, are appointed because 
they are either the oldest and most experienced or the most intelligent 
of the workers and truly represent the best element of the employees 
in the shop. 


Medical Factory Inspection. 


England.—From the beginning of child-labor legislation the phys- 
ical examination of children to ascertain their fitness for wren has 
been the basis of many of the factory acts promulgated in England 
as well as in other countries. With the increase in the extent and 
complexity of labor legislation and with the development of pro- 
tective factory legislation there appeared a great many strictly 
medical problems which needed solution by professionally trained 
and scientifically learned members of the medical profession. 

The medical profession has thus far participated in administration 
of labor laws in two distinct ways. The first is the examination of 
children before their admission to work and at certain periods, with 
an extension to examination of adult workers after accidents to 
ascertain the extent of the injury and the time for ability to return 
to work. The second, and later, development is their regular par- 
ticipation as a part of the factory inspection service, dealing pri- 
marily and principally with purely medical and industrial hygiene 
problems and questions. 

One of the first instances of participation by physicians was the 
service of the certifying surgeons in England. Soon after the estab- 
lishment of factory inspection the Institute of Certifying Surgeons 
was formed. 

The certifying surgeons were appointed by the chief inspectors, 
who had the right to revoke an appointment subject to action by 
the Home Secretary. ‘Their main duties were to examine children 
and young persons as to their fitness for employment in the factories 
and in certain specified workshops. These duties were gradually 
increased until, by 1867, they were also required to investigate and 
report to the inspector upon accidents occurring in a factory or work- 
shop, and upon cases of industrial poisoning and certain infectious 
industrial diseases. After the passing of the workmen’s compen- 
sation acts a number of other duties were added in connection with 
this act. 

The country is divided into districts, and a certifying factory 
surgeon is appointed for each district. Beside the power of examining 
persons under 16 years, he likewise has the power to enter factories 
and examine any process on which it is proposed to employ a young 
person. 

In 1921 there were in England 2,302 certifying surgeons, a slightly 
smaller number than there were in 1914. They examined 228,083 
children under 16 years, 573 boys over 16 for employment at night, 
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and 175,735 under special rules and regulations, besides investigating J jpkin 
reported accidents, dangerous occurrences, cases of poisoning, etc. Bion fi 

Whenever there is need of additional examinations and the seryicg BB jeon 1 
of physicians the work is done by specially appointed surgeons. QR portify 
The appointed surgeons have powers identical with those of the Hi ihe lo- 
certifying surgeons doe making periodical medical examinations, })y; Belg 
they are appointed by the employers subject to the approval of the BRictory 
chief inspector of factories. ft is their duty, likewise, to examine HRsrvic 
certain persons employed in particular industries under regulations [ihe sei 
and to take the place of the certifying surgeons. one ad 

Apart from the Institute of Certifying Surgeons, the first time JJpach o 
medical men were asked to participate in English factory inspection In 1 
service was in 1898, after the investigations 2 the commissions on Mijshme: 
dangerous trades clearly proved the need of the advice and par. Jp the 
ticipation of medical men in the administration of labor laws. June 2 

Since th:.t time there has been quite a development in the medica! tection 
factory inspection service of England. There are at present one 2) to 
chief medical inspector and four others, one of them a woman. §jp insu 
Their powers are identical with those of the other inspectors, but Hpbozy : 
their duties include supervision of the work of certifying surgeons QBpstitu 
and appointed surgeons, special inquiries into dangerous and un- mulate 
healthful industries, inspection of works under regulations, the indust. 
settling of all questions concerning health of workers, first aid in ys of 
factories, and the drafting of new regulations dealing with dangerous Jjsuperv 
and unhealthful industries. questic 

The medical inspectors are expected to keep in touch with medical ¥J 1! 
officers of health and to make themselves acquainted with the 
authorities of universities, colleges, laboratories, hospitals, and other Hjinspect 
institutions engaged in the treatment or study of industrial diseases Jment. 
or engaged in work of research or investigation into medical ques- HMhealth 
tions bearing on matters within the province of the department also to 

The senior medical inspector considers all reports made by the Jjthe mi 
other medical inspectors, with a view to publication or departmental Jjind ay 
action before a a them to the chief inspector of factories. Hjschedu 
He takes an active part in general medical inspection and keeps in Ther 
touch, as far as possible, with foreign developments. He supervises Jjeountri 
the action to be taken following notification of industrial poisoning Jjjdmini 
and disease under section 73 of the factory and workshop act, 1901, Hijvheney 
and prepares statistics of the cases reported, which are published 
monthly in the Labor Gazette. He also advises the Home Office 
in all medical difficulties arising out of administration of section § 
(industrial disease section) of the workmen’s compensation act, 1900. 

The medical inspectors form an integral part of the general factory 
inspectorate. They likewise cooperate witli hospitals, universities, MO 
and other institutions of learning and also keep closely in touch with ; 
medical officers of health and school medical officers in their areas t] 
in matters of joint responsibility between the factory department Mittract 
and the local authorities concerning factories and workshops. Bulgar 

According to Doctor Legge, no serious change is at present con- Jjderts 


templated in the medical factory inspection department, Per’ as bmp 
aren U yin 


regards the coordination of the medical inspection of school child 
and the examination of young persons for employment in factories. ax Le 
Suggestions have been put forward and are under consideration for #MMlter a 
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inking up the medical inspection of school children with examina- 
ion for wp at bag Already a useful system of cooperation has 
been voluntarily established in some industrial towns between the 
ertifying surgeon and the medical inspector of school children under 
the local education authority. 

Belgium.—The other European country having a distinct medical 
factory inspection service is Belgium. The service is called Medical 
service Of Labor, and it consists of an inspector general and chief of 
the service, two medical inspectors, one ivniciah, one chemist, and 
me administrator. The provincial service consists of a physician in 
each of the seven provincial districts. 

In 1921 the 7 provincial medical inspectors inspected 754 estab- 
shments in which there were working 80,528 persons. The duties 
of the industrial medical service are, according to the royal order of 
June 25, 1919, as follows: (1) To make arrangements for the pro- 
tection of woman workers who are pregnant or nursing their children; 
») to undertake the care of the health of apprentices, and to assist 
in insuring them proper industrial training; (3) to study the physi- 
dlogy and pathology of labor from all points of view; (4) to assist all 
institutions of social insurance by the specialized information accu- 
mulated by its officials; (5) to spread among persons engaged in 
industry sound views as to occupational hygiene and to promote the 
we Of rational means of insuring healthy conditions; and (6) to 
















mupervise the administration of regulations concerning medical 


questions. 

“The industrial medical officers have the same power of entry as 
other factory inspectors. They are likewise to aid mining engineers, 
inspectors of labor, and officials of the Social Insurance Depart- 
ment. Besides their supervisory duties, they give attention to the 
health of the workers, the physiology and pathology of labor, and 
ilso to such researches and inquiries as shall be required of them by 
the minister. Among their duties are also included the examination 
und approval of certain applications for permits for undertakings 
scheduled as dangerous, unhealthful, or noxious. 

There is no separate medical factory service in the other European 
countries visited, the physicians of the local authorities and the 
administration usually abe the ones whose services are recruited 
whenever problems arise in the administration of labor. 























Compulsory Labor Service in Bulgaria. 






MONG the large number of legislative and administrative meas- 
ures for which the present Bulgarian Gove-nment is responsible, 
those relating to compulsory labor service have particularly 
ttracted public attention. When , therefore, in September, 1921, the 
Dilgarian Government requested the International Labor Office to 
indertake an inquiry into the application and results of the act on 
tmpulsory labor service, the office welcomed the opportunity of 
studying ‘the new institution, and in April, 1922, commissioned Dr. 
Max Lazard to proceed to Sofia and undertake the projected inquiry. 
iter a three months’ investigation Dr. Lazard submitted a report 
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which has recently been published by the International Labor Office 1: 
As the conclusions ‘of Doctor Lazard on the effects and signifies), 


of the law are very interesting, a digest of his report is given |), 
Economic and Political Background of the Act. 


"PHE Fulgarian act on compulsory labor service is a product . 
economie and political conditions peculiar to Bulgaria. 
if its real significance is to be appreciated, the following facts m: 
taken into consideration: Bulgaria is a sparsely populated cou: 
predominantly agricultural character, in which Soacat half the | 
ublic property and nearly every head of a family is a land. 
‘he Ro road system 1s still very little developed and is j 
quately maintained; mechanical equipment is still little use. 
commerce plays a fess important pers than in western cou: 
Even in pre-war times, however, Bulgaria made rest efforts in : 
oping public works. Self-sufficiency is still widely prevalent. 
Bulgarian has always been accustomed to the rendering of « 
compulsory services (such as road service) to the State or co: 
and to serving from two to three years in the army. 

Although there is little difference in essentials beiween | 
and post-war Bulgaria, the suffering and injustice inherent 
have brought about a kind of crisis which has produced an | 
toward Communism. After the municipal et, of I 
Bulgarian Communists had a majority in aerost all urban mu: 
ities. Since then, mainly owing to the application of the com; 
voting act, the leadership in the chief provincial towns h. 
regained by the bourgeois parties. 

eS Bulgaria “all wealth, however durable, is worn out a 
sumed more or less rapidly.’”’ The State met a portion of i' 
expenditures- by the issue of bank notes not covered by 
reserve, and this resulted in a fall in the purchasing powe: 
monetary unit. This destruction of the financial equilibriun 
an increase in exchange difficulties and in the risks run by ' 
with a consequent slackening of inclination to work and the «: 
ment of ‘‘a spirit of speculation and jobbing.” Budget defici: 
the rule from year to year, and up to the present Bulgaria, 
of valiant efforts, has not ‘“‘extricated herself from the viciou 
in which all countries with depreciated exchanges are cauglit 

The difficulties described above are further augmented !})\ 
arising out of the reparations to be paid, although Bulgaria, » 
other defeated countries, was allowed a moratorium. 

The most important fact to be considered in a fair appreci: 


the compulsory labor service act is, however, that the passage © | sig 
arian Union (Zemlede!:/¢s! 


Soyus). The union is the peasants’ party, which since the Worl 


act was due to the efforts of the Agr 


War has been the dominant political party of Bulgaria. 


The most characteristic features of the demestic policy oi the 
unishment of all who had any 
share in the responsibility for the national disaster in the war: pp 

oneal of the towns—traders, manufacture!s 


arian Union are: Exemplar 


sition to the 


International Labor Office. Compulsory labor service in Bulgaria, by Max Lazard. Cenc) 
1922. Studies and reports, series B (economic conditions), No. 12- 
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13 Bankers, and lawyers—all of whom are considered as a priori ex- 
oiters Of the peasant; the crushing of the Communists; and the 
lorifica tion of manual labor and in particular of agricultural labor. 
In addition to the compulsory labor service act, the act relating 
‘he extension of public property and the so-called “property based 
labor” act, represent “the beldest of the reforms introduced by 
be Miibe Agrarian Union.”’ These acts provide that no one may own 
ca More than 20 hectares (49.4 acres) in the case of wood or pasture 
ho Minds in the plains, 30 hectares (74.1 acres) in the case of cultivated 
nd, or 50 hectares (123.6 acres) in the case,of wood or pasture land 
is (gp mountain districts, and that only the persons working the land 
) » entitled to own it. No property rights are recogmized above 
hese limits, and persons who own more than these maxima must 
nd Magold the exeess at the disposal of the State, which will compensate 
es, [gem ab pre-war prices. [Expropriated properties are divided into 
|. Ball holdings, in turn to be conceded by the State to farmers who 
; e not owners of land. If the applications of landless farmers 
xceed the amount of land made available by individual expropria- 
on, recourse must be had to the land belonging to the communes, 

e State, and the monasteries. 


ce 


Genesis of the Act. 


HE origin of this post-war act is to be found in a pre-war agrarian 

theory on the reform of military organization. The agrarians 
ge not opposed to a permanent army. On the contrary, they de- 
wed that army life had its good points, but that too much time was 
ent in barracks; that the 2A meant. a complete uprooting of the 
Biividual, and that much of what was done in the course of military 
rvice was useless. ‘They felt that the good features of barrack life 
ight be retained and the evil ones abolished. They reasoned that 
ter a short stay in a military instruction center the young soldier 
ht be returned to his village, there to engage in public work and 
creating and maintaining national wealth. Such a reform would 
mefit not only the State but also the individual. “It would 
rengthen his sense of national solidarity and would educate him in 
my ways. Young men from the country would learn better 
thods of work. ‘Young townsmen would get into touch with 
pther earth and would learn the beauty of manual labor.”’ 
Then came the war with its manifold consequences: Abolition of the 
nding army, financial difficulties, revolutionary agitation, and the 
cession of the Agrarian Union to power. As a natural result the 
mewhat vague pre-war doctrine took definite form in a bill pro- 
ing for compulsory labor service. This bill procured for the State 
hitle cost. the laber needed for the reconstruction of national equip- 
mt and the improvement of economic conditions. By the main- 
lance of a certain discipline it strengthened the cohesion of the 
pulation at a critical moment. All this was considerably facili- 
led by the abolition of the standing army, since military service 
longer absorbed valuable time, the barracks were empty, and the 
*s were without employment. 
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Analysis of the Act now in Force. 
Kinds of Service Demanded. 


"THE first version of the compulsory labor service act was yer 


obscure, and although some slight improvements were made whey 
it was amended on October 22, 1921, it is still far from clear. hg 


impression gained by the investigator after observing the system jy 
actual operation is that there are two distinct forms of compulsory 
labor service, namely, principal or regular service for the State anj 
temporary service for the municipality. 

Principal or regular service for the State——All able-bodied By 
garians not legitimately entitled to exemption must perform a certaig 
amount of work on behalf of the State. Under the amended act tly 
maximum period of service is eight months for men and four mont! 
for women and may be demanded at any age between 20 and 40 year 
for men and 16 and 30 years for women. ‘The Government may de 
mand that the service shall be rendered all on one single occasion 
or on several separate occasions. It may happen that only a par 
or none of the service will be required. Normally, however, ever 
person will be called up. 

Municipal or temporary service.—When the Government conside 
it advisable, it may decree that the services of the adult population 
between the above specified ages, of the whole country or of a sut 
division, shall for a limited period be placed at the disposal of th 
communes, with a view to carrying out work of common interest 
Any commune may, on its own authority, raise the age limit of thos 
subject to service to 50 years without sex distinction. Service of thi 
kind is compulsory only up to a maximum of 21 days per annuw 
in all. 

The investigator points out that these two sets of rules “hay 
scarcely anything in common.” On the one hand, there is a sing 
service lasting several months, due from individuals, which woul 
normally be required of every citizen; on the other, a collective obl 
gation for an indefinite number of periods of service of a few day 
each, which would be determined every year by the Governmen 
The two kinds of service differ also, in the case of men, with respe¢ 
to the place where the work is to be performed. Section 9 of t 
amended act provides that: ‘‘Compulsory labor service shal! be ret 
dered by men and women sapiens , by men in the district in whic 
their home is situated, by women at the place where their home 
situated.” In theory, therefore, men will always be liable to be calle 
on to work outside their home commune. In practice, howeve 
this is not true. Temporary service is in fact, as already state 
communal service. The services of the workers are not placed at t 
disposal of any commune, but only of their home commune; th 
for temporary service they can continue to live at home. But 4 
regular long-period State service separation from the home 1s! 
evitable. 

Aims of the System. 

The aims of the system are stated in section 2 of the law, which 

as follows: 


Compulsory labor service shall be directed toward (a) organizing and wl 
the labor power of the country on a social basis, in the interests of producto! 
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che welfare of the country; (6) awakening in all citizens, irrespective of their social 
satus and means, a love of work in the service oi the community and of manual 
jabor; (c) improving the moral and economic condition of the people, fostering in all 
citizens &@ consciousness of their duties toward themselves and toward society and 
instructing them in rational methods of work in all branches of economic activity. 


From the text of this section it is evident that the reform has three 
objects: Economic, moral, and educational. The economic aim 
corresponds closely to the needs and traditions of Bulgaria. ‘It is 
hardly open to dispute that a program which aims at increasing the 
quantity and quality of available collective resources and developing 
national equipment, adopting for this purpose a modern form of the 
old system of working in common, is both legitimate and timely.” 
The characteristic note of the moral aim is struck in the allusion to 
the love of manual labor, one of the fundamental principles of agra- 
rian policy. As regards the educational aim, it was thought that some 
months of work in a public undertaking would be of considerable 
value to the peasant in teaching him more efficient methods of work. 


Use Made of Compulsory Labor. 


Section 3 of the act contains a detailed list of the kinds of work 
on which persons liable to compulsory service may be employed. 
This list covers both principal and municipal service. As a matter 
of fact, much of the work prescribed ma ae to be carried out by 
both municipalities and the State, and works of the same kind, 


according to circumstances, may be finished in a few-days or may 
require several months. 


* * * The list in section 3 covers every side of Bulgarian economic life. If at 
frst sight it is astonishing to find activities, such as beekeeping, silkworm breeding, 
fishing, vegetable growing, and dressmaking included, it should be remembered that 
we are dealing with a new country in which, on the one hand, State property * * * 
still contains much unexploited wealth awaiting development, and, on the other 
hand, the requirements of the public services can not be so easily met by an appeal 
to the resources of private undertakings as in western countries. 


Exemptions from Compulsory Service. 


Total exemption is granted (a) to persons who are physically or 
mentally incapacitated for work; (6) to married women; (c) to men 
employed in the army or on the police force; (d) to prisoners during 
ther period of imprisonment. 

Partial exemptions from regular service are granted to men who 
were mobilized in the old army for three months or longer and to 
persons who are the sole support of a family; from temporary service, 
to officials who are considered indispensable, and to Bulgarians 
living abroad. 

Temporary exemption is allowed to students in secondary schools 
until they are 24 years of age and to students attending higher 
courses of education until they are 28 years of age, and also to sick 
and convalescent persons. 

The privilege of purchasing exemption was inserted in the new act 
on the request of the Entente. The Government retained, however, 
the right to fix the maximum ratio of the total number of commuta- 
tions to the total number of persons liable to service. Each case is 
dealt with separately and the sum demanded for commutation varies 
according to the means of the persons concerned and of their parents. 
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The law fixes no maximum, but only a minimum of 100 leva ($19.24 
par) a day for supplementary service. 

A ministerial decree issued November 25, 1921, regulating , 
purchase of exemption, fixes the proportion of persons allowe! {, 
purchase exemption from State service at 20 per cent and the iy; 
mum rate of commutation at 50 leva ($9.65, par) per day an 
maximum rate at 200 leva ($38.60, par) per day. As regards mjjjc- 
ipal service the decree defines the ight of each municipality { 


= 


ecide every year whether it shall allow commutation for the yo. 
question. Subject to this important reservation the Governine 
lays down the i 
tion of persons permitted to purchase exemption must not ex cco 
30 +a cent (in Sofia this proportion is raised to 40 per cent) 
applications are dealt with by the municipalities; (3) the rat 
commutation shall not be less than 100 leva ($19.30, par) nor 
than 300 leva ($57.90, par) per day. 


Organization of the Service. 


The following bodies are established in each department f 
administration of the act: 

(2) A department labor council consisting of five persons 
prefect of the department, the president or a delegate of the 
manent commission of the department (representing the ¢! 
department assembly), and three department technical expe: 
the engineer, the agricultural expert, and the inspector of labor. 

(6) A department office for compulsory labor service, acting 
executive body. 

The State, department, and municipal institutions which | 
work to be carried out and wish to have it done by persons lia! 
compulsory labor must apply to the department office, which 
mits their application to the department council. The departmen 
council, which passes upon the applications laid before it, draws up 
a provisional program to be submitted for approval and coordi: 
to the central body attached to the ome 8 of Public Works, | 


as the general directorate of compulsory labor service. ‘This service 


is assisted in its work by a superior council for compulsory |!) 

service. ‘This council is presided over by the director general «! the 
compulsory labor service, and consists of the general secretaries 0! 
the different ministries, together with three permanent mem)ers 
acting as assistants to the director general. The superior council 
receives the proposals of the different department councils and 
draws up the general scheme of work to be undertaken, which t!e 


director general transmits to the different department offices for 


execution. These department offices are under the control 0! tiv 
general directorate, which may also undertake certain work ©) |‘ 
own authority and responsibility. | 
In addition to the so-called technical works, which are tho~ 
applied for by the different administrative offices, the gever 
wwectorate may also organize, either'on its own authority or by del 
gating authority to the department offices, both the economic unic'- 
ings normally required for supplying the needs of the ganvs 0! 
workers the ves, and apprenticeship schools, training course, 
model farms, and other welfare institutions of a like nature. 
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0), Application of the Act. 
hn CHRONOLOGICAL order, the earliest instances of the actual 


applica of cere service were as follows: 
ni- \) Winter of 1920-21, when all male Bulgarian citizens between 
| o) and 50 years of age were called up for temporary service of 10 
1C- ays. 
ti ’ (2) April to August, 1921, being the first calling up in several suc- 
eesslVe contingents of some 10, 000 men belonging to the first mobi- 
lation class, for regular service. After the intervention of the 
- Hipntente, these men were sent home. In order to avoid, however, 
ed [ithe sudden disorganization of certain State enterprises (stud farms, 
2 model farms, etc.) on which some of these workers had been em- 
if ployed, a certain number of them were induced to volunteer for 
re Mithree months, this liberating them from further obligations as 
recards regular service. 

3) September to November, 1921, marked by another attempt to 
use the first male mobilization class. Some 30,000 men belonging to 
this class were placed at the disposal of communes for three months. 

) Winter of 1921-22, a second calling up of all male Bulgarian 
ie ns of 20 to 50 years of age for temporary service of 10 days. 

) April 1 to July 1: , 1922, a third partial calling up of the first 
male mobilization = hi The number called up was 33,000, which 
sas reduced to about 29,000 after deducting those who failed to re- 
port, those who were ore 4 ete. 

6) May 15 to July 15, 1922, when the first trial of compulsory 
ervice for women was made. Three or four hundred young women 

-» (age Sofia, belonging to the first female mobilization class, were called 
' 1p for a period of public service in the capital. 
ag July 15 to October 15, 1922, the first partial calling up of the 
vt eco up male mobilization class. 
From the above it will be seen that the act was applied in full as 
egards men’s communal service. On one single point only the Gov- 
mment did not use its full powers. Instead of i imposing the maxi- 
ium period of 21 days provided under the amended act, it required 
nly 10-day periods. As regards State service for men, the discrep- 
incy between the possible maximum and the actual figure was more 
marked. Not only was the period of service required much less than 
me year for the first mobilization class, and eight months for thd 
zcond, but also the number called up was smaller than the total 
number subject to call. The Government, moreover, decided that 
twould never mobilize at any one time more than 30 per cent of 
my given class. ‘“‘This means that it will be three or four years be- 
the (pore the full effects of the act are felt.” 
its itis seen that there was only a very limited attempt to call women 
ip for State service, and no steps have yet been taken to call them up 
ose eel communal service. 








ral Nevertheless, a considerable effort has been made. “The experi- 
ele- Ment was not merely a more or less platonic demonstration, but a 
ier peTous attempt to set on foot a new and important public service.’ 


of BP brief summary of the inception of this service is given below. 
SO>; 
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For the effective organization of the regular service of young mo, 
a decision had to be reached as to the work on which it was desira}); 
to employ the available labor, the limits within which it was prac+). 
cally possible to utilize such labor, and the system of utilization, 

One way of solving the problem of the choice of work would haye 
been to transfer at least part of the workers to private undertakings 
while taking all necessary measures for supervision. This solutioy 
was, in fact, considered. Certain large enterprises which were syf. 
fering from labor shortage requested that gangs of troudovaks 
(workers called up for compulsory service) be assigned to them. 
The request was refused, for, as the workers were called up by the 
State, it was held that they could be employed only by the State, 
In a country like Bulgaria there is no lack of work to be done by the 
State, requiring neither skilled labor nor permanent workers. Work 
of this kind, including the construction of roads and railways, ex- 
ploitation or clearing of forest land, the drainage of marshes, and the 
operation of stud farms, model farms, and other agricultural enter. 
prises, was precisely what was contemplated by the act. All such 
undertakings require a nucleus of competent technical experts; but 
under the direction of such experts only an ordinary staff of tractable 
and vigorous laborers is needed—just, in fact, what is provided under 
compulsory labor service. Persons called up who already have some 
degree of technical skill can always be used as assistants to the per- 
manent officials, as bookkeepers, foremen, supervisors, etc. The 
Ministries of Public Works, of Railways, and of Agriculture, and pos- 
sibly others, all have to do with the exploitation of national property, 
but they have increasing difficulty in recruiting the necessary staff, 
The shortage of labor from which industry suffers weighs even more 
heavily on the public services whose funds depend on the state of the 
national budget. The labor obtained by compulsory service is under 
discipline and costs nothing; if it is placed at the disposal of these 
services it will solvé not va their difficulties, but also the problem 
of how to use the troudovaks. 

It is pointed out that three, or even four, possible sets of circum- 
stances may set practical limits to the use of the troudovaks. ‘The 
first of these is to be found in the actual needs of the State. Theo- 
retical needs, which are almost unlimited, are not considered here, 
but only the need the filling of which is financially possible. A/though 
a worker called up for service does not draw any pay, his food, hous- 
ing, clothing, care, transport, etc., cost a considerable amount. 
Such expenditure will of course not be a total loss; on the contrary 
it should be more than balanced by an increase in the value oi, 
national equipment. But the taxpayer of to-day is called to bea. 
this expenditure, “with nothing to set off against it but a futur 
weed which may ultimately enrich the taxpayer of to-morrow. 

nly a limited proportion of important public works can therefore ia. 
be allocated to each year’s budget. 

The second nanible limitation is in the growth of population 
However, the factor of population will be felt only if the number of 
workers available is less than the number that can be utilized by thay obiliz 
ministries. 
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The third factor is the equipment, stores, and permanent staff 
needed by the labor army. If at any time adequate provision could 
not be made for housing and clothing the available young men, the 
sumber called up would clearly have to be limited by this circum- 
stance, quite apart from any question of the needs of the ministries 
or the funds at their disposal. 

Finally, in applying an act of this kind, the state of public opinion 
in the country must be taken into account. In spite of all penalties 
provided the act can really be put in operation only if it has behind 
it the sentiment of the people. 

The importance of chins four limitations was quite different in 

1921 as compared with 1922. In 1921, the ‘ vaitable contingent was 
exceptionally numerous. ‘The authorities estimated the total number 
liable to compulsory service at about 60,000 men, 50,000 of whom 
were fit for service. Political conditions, however, were unfavorable. 
The compulsory voting act had not yet been passed, and the majority 
of urban municipalities were in the hands of the Communists, who 
were conducting a campaign against the compulsory labor service 
act. At the same time the objections of the Entente led the persons 
concerned to believe that the act would soon be repealed and there- 
fore incited them to evasion. Finally, and most important, the 
program of work to be done had not been properly worked out. 
In the circumstances the number of workers was limited not by the 
number available, but by the other conditions. Only 10,000 men 
were called up for State work. The council of ministers then tried 
tomeet the numerous initial difficulties by placing the whole of the 
frst mobilization at the disposal of the niin btics for a service 
period of three months; but as this decision purposely did not cover 
he chief urban communes, only 30,000 men in all instead of the 
possible 50,000 were drafted to the communal contingents. 

In 1922 conditions had changed. The needs of the ministries were 
examined and coordinated in good time, and an estimated total of 
68,000 workers was arrived at. The available contingent, on the 
contrary, was considerably smaller than in 1921. The men of the 
1921 class were of course still available, but those who had already 
done three months’ work for the communes were liable only for a 
maximum of five months. Moreover, for them, as for the 1922 
mobilization class, the restrictions demanded by the Entente held 
good, and not more than 30 per cent of the same age might be called 
pat once. Against this, Parag should be set the advantage 
lue to improvements in the machinery for organizing the workers 
ind the decrease in the difficulties due to public opinion. 

The program fixed on was that two successive periods of service 

e effected, the first by the 1921 class, the second by a fresh 
ontingent from the 1922 class. The contingent for the first period 
mounted to about 29,000 men. For the second contingent the plans 
iawn up in the spring of 1922 were based on an estimate of 20,000 


Now, certain factors have to be taken into consideration in calling 
émen up for service. Since only 30 per cent can be called up at 
ly one time it is necessary to decide which iembers of a given 
mobilization class are to form the first contingent. In certain cases 
he choice is influenced by the particular qualifications of the persons 
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concerned. Failing any special considerations of this kind, th, 
authorities are supposed to take into account the family circumst ane, 
and the preferences of the young men. ‘In general it would seer, 
as though the most well-to-do were called up first.” Application: 
for commutation and exemptions are also to be dealt With. 

The military barracks available for housing the men are ¢:)p,)}), 
of accommodating only 7,000 men at a time. Thus a conting 
from 20,000 to 30,000 men has to be called up in several insta! 
the first set being equipped and sent off to work in order to mike 
room for the next. 

The workers are clothed and shod by the State. Their unifory 
consists of a tunic and breeches with puttees. They also receive , 
cap and overcoat, and for summer wear a linen suit and a larve - 
hat. They wear a medal pinned to the breast bearing the 
“ By labor for Bulgaria.” 

‘hen at work the young men usually live in tents. Thei: 
are simple and rough, but are hygienically fitted up and v: 
kept. Individual health and the state of the premises are « 
supervised by physicians attached to each departmental offi 
each maintenance (cieia) and district group. 

Great attention 1s paid to the individual and social educ 
the workers, special attempt being made to impress upon th: 
value of compulsory service and to inculcate a love of thei 
With this end in view the authorities have started a small \ 
the Troudoyi Isvestia, and a monthly review, the Troudovak 
are given free to all workers. In addition the troudovaks a1 
tracts on social hygiene and education. It is the ambition | 
present Minister of Public Works that the general directorate 
ultimately collect, in 8 or 10 volumes, works containing the 
of Bulgarian culture, a set. of which would be taken home } 
worker on leaving the service. Similar motives inspire the | 
given to the workers, the maxims adorning the walls of the barracks, 
the efforts made to beautify the premises, ete. 

When the recruits from each department arrive at the depart» 
headquarters (zadruga) they are divided into groups according to 
district from which they come, the total number of district groups 
being 60. The district groups are, however, only of impo 
during the few days needed for the formalities of incorporation : 
dismissal, for ail the groups without distinction are drawn w| 
form the working gangs (iadro), the size of which vary according w 
the work to be carried out. In practice it is these gangs whic we 
the real units. 

The repair of equipment or clothing, the preparation of meals. ¢\’ 
are generally done by persons who do not ing else, while the mai 
body of the men devotes all its time to the work for which the grou) 
was formed. Accordingly, when the contingent arrives, spec's! 
in work of this kind are picked out, and a certain number of sia! 
workshops or working units are formed which together compose Wii: 
is called a maintenance group (cheta). The men detailed for suc 
duty include gardeners, butchers, bakers, cooks, nurses, shoeike', 
tailors, carpenters, teamsters, chauffeurs, tinsmiths, ete. They 1: 
be relatively numeroys, for the group has to be subdivided 1 
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everal gangs, each with its small nucleus of specialists from the 


departmental workshops. 

veral important undertakings have been organized which appear 
to be flourishing. Some of them, so far, supply only the market 

rovided by the industrial army itself. Others have reached the 
point of being able to satisfy State requirements other than those of 
the general directorate. In some cases direct sales to the public are 
contemplated. The industries with surplus production include fish- 
ing, forestry, general and stock-breeding farms, clothing, boot and 
shoe industry, woodworking, agricultural implement manufacture, 
engineering, and building industries. 

In 1922, out of a total of 22,598 workers, 13,150 were employed by 
the Ministry of Public Works exclusively on road making; 6,850 by 
the Ministry of Railways on navvy work, construction of stations, 
uipping ports, ete.; 1,353 by the Ministry of Agriculture in draining 
marshes, canalizing rivers, in forestry, on stud farms, etc.; 965 by the 
Ministry of Commerce in mines or on the maintenance and equip- 
ment of health resorts; and, finally, 280 were employed by the Min- 
istry of the Interior in connection with public health. The chief 
ensumers of public labor are thus the Ministries of Public Works 
and Railways, for the construction of roads and railways, respectively. 

The practice of placing workers on regular service at the disposal 
of the communes seems to be rather in the nature of a makeshift. 
This practice had its origin in the dispute with the Entente in 1921. 
when the Government, m order not to surrender the act altogether, 
decided to place the workers at the disposal of their communes. The 
communes Ahad already been told that they might impose 10 days’, 
service on their male inhabitants between 20 and 40 years of age; 
they were now urged to find three months’ work for the regular service. 
Afurther step was taken toward equalizing the condition of the two 
classes of workers when it was decided to pay no compensation to the 
young men thus scattered over the villages, because they would 
continue to live at home. 

In order to facilitate the work, the municipalities were given 
technical assistance by the State engineers and agricultural experts. 
The prefects on their part had to see that the municipal works were 
infact undertaken. ‘The total number of troudovaks employed in 
municipal service was 29,570. They were employed on work of 
extremely varied character, such as the opening and laying of roads, 
construction and repair of buildings, land clearing, pipe laying, etc., 
involving 2,392,272 working days in all. 

In 1922, in spite of the changed conditions, the Government 
seemed inclined again to place a proportion of the regular service 
period at the disposal of the communes. This decision was un- 
doubtedly influeneed by financial considerations. _ Further, it was a 
way of evading the difficulty raised by the 30 per cent rule, which 
tends to retard the final discharge of the last of a given class to be 
culled up. By making the communes employ the young men whom 
the State has no right to employ, it can bring this date nearer, and 
hay succeed in discharging all the members of a given age class at 
about the same time. 
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Temporary Service for Men. 


The first experiment made with temporary service took place jy 
the spring of 1921, with only moderate success. There seemed {y 
be no lack of good will, but the machinery was at fault in certain 
respects. ‘‘It sinned by excessive centralization, leaving to ¢{h, 
general directorate of compulsory service a degree of responsibility 
in no way proportioned to its real powers. At the same time j 
sinned by too excessive decentralization, in the sense that for the 
activities reserved to the communes the supervision of the highey 
authorities was not suitably organized.” 

Out of 2,493 communes, only 1,123 submitted reports to the Goy- 
ernment as to the results of this first experiment with temporary 
service. The number of persons liable to service in these 1,12 
communes is given as 312,982, the number of persons who actually 
served being 275,493, so that the average shortage was only 12 per 
cent. The work performed included construction and repair oj 
causeways, roads, streets, bridges, dams, fountains, cemeteries, 
churches, schools, draining and filling of marshes, regulation and 
cleaning of river beds, erection of fences and walls, felling of trees, 
earthworks (digging of channels, construction, repair, and cleaning 
of cuttings), afforestation, making of bricks, etc. 

At Sofia, where the problem was particularly difficult of solution, 
although the results obtained seem mediocre from the point of view 
of output, they have been by no means negligible in absolute value. 
A summary table published in the Echo & } Bulgarie for Decemb 
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1, 1921, showed that the total work done was valued at 5,511.46 





| 
leva ($1,063,712 par), representing the output of 18,040 worker. 
Consequently the municipality of Sofia benefited from the appli 
cation of the act to about the same extent as from a tax of about 
30 leva ($5.79 par) imposed on 18,000 taxpayers. The 18,040 workers 
were first classified as trained and untrained. The trained workers, 
who were mostly artisans, such as woodworkers, ironworkers, masons, 
painters, bookbinders, etc., also included engineers, architects, over- 
seers of public works, and others. The untrained workers were 
ordinary laborers and carters, and included also business men, clerks, 
lawyers, Officials, teachers, students, etc. An attempt was made 
to give trained workers employment suited to their capacities. 
Thus the books of the National Library were bound, the Sobranje 
(parliament) assembly hall was repainted, shoes were made for the 
employees of the public health service, etc. 
ong the untrained workers, certain independent groups were 
formed. Thus the staff of the State railways undertook to be 
responsible for supplying gravel. Students and their teacher 
formed a separate group, a section of which was engaged in improv- 
ing Boris Park, other sections working on archaeological excavations, 
and still others undertaking manual work in scientific laboratories. 
The other untrained workers, with a due proportion of the necessaly 
trained workers, were distributed among the different branciies 0! 
municipal administration. Owing to the shortage of tools, «igi! 
squads were formed, the whole period of service being extended 
over 80 days and each squad serving 10 days. In addition to the 
ag of trained and untrained workers there was a third group. 
is was composed of persons whose services were ‘“‘bought 0!, 
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39 to speak, by their employers by the supplying of material or the 
carrying out of work by the employer, to be approved by the munici- 
pality. This commutation, which was ileluatty strictly prohibited, 
was permitted by the regulations of 1921. Thus a building firm 
undertook a certain piece of construction, an engineering firm sup- 
plied spare parts for motor cars, a garage undertook to repair cars, 
a furniture cooperative society made furniture, a cooperative dye 
works undertook cleaning, a cooperative tailoring society made 
tunics, ete. In all these cases the method of reckoning was the 
same. ‘The number of workers liable under the act and employed 
by the enterprises in question was first ascertained. On this basis 
the minimum value of the 10 working days to be served was deter- 
mined. At first the figure fixed was 1,000 leva ($193 par) per 
employee, or 100 leva ($19.30 par) per person per day. Later it 
was reduced to 600 leva ($115.80 par). This amount was taken as 
the value of work or goods to be supplied by the employer. Receipts 
from this source were, if not the largest items, at any rate the most 
substantial total in the receipts of the service. 

The municipal authorities of Sofia were, however, the first to rec- 
ognize that the results achieved in 1921 leave something to be de- 
sired. Only 18,040 persons have served out of a total of 28,236 
entered on the calling-up registers. Even if this total is reduced by 
the number of persons legally exempted, there still remain 7,351, or 
over 25 per cent, who have failed, without excuse, to report. Also, 
it appeared that the penalties provided could not be enforced against 
the offenders. As regards the execution of the work, there have been 
numerous complaints, especially of lack of conscientiousness on 
the part of the gangs to whom task work was assigned. 


Regular Service of Young Women. 


As already noted, the first 3% 
girls took place from May to Ju 


plication of the act with respect to 
7, 1922. The authorities acted with 
caution and on a very small he i Their activities may, in fact, be 
regarded as a demonstration rather than a real application of the act. 

It was decided to limit the first call of young women to the Sofia 
bourgeoisie and to employ them as assistants in the different min- 
istries. 


* * * This was an admirable solution from the point of view of agrarian prin- 
ciples, for the girls who were usually not at work, the idle girls, were brought into 
touch through the medium of work with the life of the rest of the nation. It was 
perfect from the practical point of view, because, first, it respected the clause in the 
act prohibiting the removal of the girls from their families; secondly, it gave them 
work fitted to their general aptitudes; thirdly, satisfactory results could be expected, 
thanks to their g education; while, lastly, provision was also made for occupa- 
tional training, for at the same time as they rendered various services as secretaries, 
record keepers, etc., the girls could learn typing. 


The first stage was to choose the workers. Out of 3,000 workers 
originally registered, 600 names were first selected and 300 cailing-up 
notices were finally issued. The second stage in the proceedings was 
to distribute the workers among the ministries and services. Accord- 
ing to their education and knowledge of foreign languages, some were 
sent to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, others were allocated to the 
Statistical Service, etc. Everywhere, as a result of the war, there 
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were arrears to be made up, and documents and classifications {, },, 
brought up to date. ‘‘ Everywhere, therefore, these assistants mvj); 
be useful if they worked with a will. This seems, in fact, to |))\, 
been the case.” 

It is too early, the investigator states, to determine the final re; 
of the experiment. “In any case, it is at best a limited outle: 
the labor of girls, and many others would have to be found if 3: 
are to be employed mstead of 300.’’ Only the future can te|| 
far the 3,000 Bulgarian municipalities will be able to find sui 
work for them. 












Output and Cost to the Worker. 





|? IS to be regretted that data necessary to make even an esti: 

of the output of the compulsory labor service are not avails|)le 
Even if it were possible to determine the output, this would 10 
warrant conclusions as to the economic value of compulsory | 

* * * To prove that a tax is really productive it is not enough to calcu! 
gross proceeds; it is necessary to show that something is left for the State after c. 
ing from the gross proceeds the costs of administration and collection. It 1: 
be forgotten that a tax is at the same time a profit to the community and a |: 
individual; if it costs more to the payer than it brings in to the State it i: 
of justification. * * * Any useful estimate of the economic value of coi 
labor must take into account these two elements of net proceeds and the lo: 
ings of the payer. 

The problem of net proceeds takes different forms accord) 
State or municipal service is under consideration. As the pe: 
ance of municipal service involves very littie expense to the Stiio or 
the communes, the net proceeds are almost equal to the gros 
ceeds. On the other hand, the 30 leva ($5.79 par) per day at p 
spent by the Government on each worker employed on regular s 
may be compared with the cost of collecting taxes in mone 
the State makes no profit so long as the output does not exces 
leva. In so far, however, as they both imply a loss im privat: 




























ngs. the two kinds of service are comparable. feel 
here is nothing to indicate that the State derives a profi ness 
the service. 

* * * But even supposing that there is a surplus, we can not definiic! deme 
nounce on the merits of the system until the sacrifices imposed on individ sip 
taken into account. are re 

li the worker had been free, he would have produced a value which has |) duty, 
at 50 leva {$9.65, par]. The whole of this value would obviously not ha, 8 not 
profit, since from it must first be deducted the cost of maintaining the work« does 
other words, the maintenance of the worker is a first mortgage on the 50 leva, huma 
in the case of compulsory labor the maintenance is transierred from the ind! In big 
to the community, and consequently part of what the individual fails to ear: trade. 
not be regarded as a liability. Moreover, it has been pointed out—and the o!) partic 
tion seems to be just—that up to a certain point the cessation of the free wo sition 
production is compensated by increased output on the part of his family. must 
in the family makes a special effort to make up for the absence of the chici \ preoc: 
and the reduction in the total output of the family is thus far less than the a1 lt a f 
previously assumed for the work e. However this may be, it.can not be c urgen 
that the individual loses something, and it is quite possible that this some: 18 Mo} 
exceeds the,profit to the community. - “ 

: ’ $ P or in 

However, the question is not the difference between the cost 0! ® & sidera 
day’s labor on State service and the value produced. For, ‘¢\e es, 

os 







admitting that there is at present a deficit, it is very probable that 
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the system will be so far improved that it will no longer involve a 
loss if regarded solely from the point of view of the community. 
But what must be expected is that the gross output of the service 
will always fall below that of free labor.’’ The worker will produce 
only a value of 30 or 40 leva ($5.79 or $7.72, par), although if he 
had remained free he would have produced a value pf 60 leva ($11.58, 
par). The question is rather whether this difference in itself pro- 
vides sufficient reason for condemning the compulsory service insti- 
tuted by the Bulgarian Government. 

The search for the answer to such a question must take some account of the figures 
at issue and also of the relative poverty of the community and the individual in the 
country under consideration, in this case Bulgaria. If the reduction in the produc- 
tivity of compulsory labor as compared with free labor is a quarter or a third, it is 
easicr to accept it than if the reduction is half or three-quarters. Moreover, if at the 

resent date the community seems to have reached a lower stage of development 
than the individual, and so hampers the latter’s progress, work performed for the bene- 
fit of the community will have a factor of urgency which renders it preferable, even 
if of less intrinsic value, to that on behalf of the individual. In the writer’s opinion 
the justification of this item of agrarian policy is to be found in the fact that these 
two hypotheses are exactly applicable to the Bulgaria of to-day and to the new insti- 
tution Which it has established. 


Conclusion. 


HE investigator feels that the Bulgarian compulsory labor service 
act should be an object for study by other countries rather than 

a model to be copied by them, and that “the purpose of study will 
be moral rather than economic in character, namely, the answer to 
the question how best to strengthen and develop in the individual 


mind a feeling of devotion to the common good.” 
The agrarians in advocating py labor service had in 


view not only the material progress of their country, but even more 
the making of collective welfare ‘‘an aim consciously pursued by 
every Bulgarian citizen.’”’ In order to effect the desired collective 
enrichment it was necessary that each worker should spontaneously 
feel its importance as much as if it had been his own private busi- 
ness, 


* * * From this point of view the Bulgarian reform is of interest to all modern 
democracies. All of them suffer in varying degrees from the lack of sense of citizen- 
ship in the individuals composing the nation. No doubt the enormous majority 
are ready to give their life to save their country in danger, but civil duty, everyday 
duty, is much less clear to them than the duty of military service. The individual 
is not sufficiently conscious of his responsibilities as a citizen, or, more precisely, he 
does not properly realize his place in the social system or, in the last analysis, in 
ae awhole. He does not see that, besides being an individual and an end 
in himself, he is also a social being, as a member of the family, productive undertaking, 
wade-union, and nation with whose fate his own is in some measure linked up. in 
particular, when a given community adopts a truly democratic régime, the old oppo- 
sition between the individual and the State is no longer justifiable and its place 
must be taken by a spirit of cooperation. Even before the war the best minds were 
preoccupied by the problem of how to foster this spirit of cooperation and make of 
lt @ fruitful, living, and active reality; to-day no thoughtful man can ignore the 
ugency of the problem. * * * Wherever democracy is organized, the necessity 
is more or less strongly felt for the conscious cooperation of the social unit in the ends 
of the group asa whole. Compulsory labor service is one method among many others 
for incorporating in the national life this education in solidarity. This last con- 
sideration, apart from any suggestion of extending the system, to unsuitable condi- 
tons, provides an adequate explanation and justification of the interest evoked 
almost everywhere by the Bulgarian system of compulsory labor service. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND LABOR CONDITIONS. 


Negro Migration. 


HE migration of colored workers, to which the Secretary of 
Labor called attention toward the end of January, has con- 
tinued in increasing volume. The movement began during 

the fall, largely in sections which had suffered from the boll weevil. 
and in which, as a consequence of its ravages, the tenant farmers 
found themselves in actual destitution (see MontTHLty Lasor Revirw. 
February, 1923, p. 269), but as the spring opened it has spread pretty 
generally * a Sah the Southern States. | 

The Department of Agriculture, under date of April 23, sent out a 
release stating that a survey of southern farming districts showed a 
marked movement of negroes from the farms to northern industrial 


centers. According to this, 32,000 negro farm hands or laborers 
have left Georgia within the past 12 months, Alabama reports that 


approximately 34 per cent of the whole body of negro farm workers 
have moved North since the last crop season, and Arkansas shows a 
movement of about 15,000 negro farmers. About 22,750 negro 
farmers have left South Carolina since September 15, 1922. Referring 
to this last State, the New York Journal of Commerce declares that 
“owing to the migration whites now outnumber negroes in South 
Carolina, a condition which has not existed before within the memory 
of the living.”’ 

Under date of April 25, an Associated Press dispatch says that the 
migration of negro laborers from North Carolina has been so heavy 
since the spring opened that the State highway commission officials 
have found it necessary to shut down more than 50 highway construc- 
tion projects. In this case the laborers are supposed to have gone to 
Richmond and Baltimore, attracted by the offer of better wages. 

The iron and steel industries are said to be turning té the South as 
a recruiting field for their labor. The lron Age (May 3, 1923, p. 1273) 
reports that the Youngstown companies are bringing in negro workers. 

Employment conditions still continue to attract interest among independents, {or 
the reason that the supply of common labor is dwindling. One of the corporation 
subsidiaries has recently imported large numbers of negro workmen from Virginia, 


aying their fare to Youngstown. An independent has likewise secured common 
bor from the South in large numbers. 


The extent of the migration is arousing uneasiness in parts of the 
South. Some of the States have laws requiring heavy fees from 
anyone acting as an agent to secure labor for migration, and they are 
trying to enforce these strictly. Mississippi, according to a dispatch 
from Jackson, dated May 3, is trying to work out a more constructive 
plan. 

A committee composed of eight white men and five negroes to study the critical 
labor situation in agricultural and industrial sections of Mississippi brought about 


by the migration of the negroes from this State to northern manufacturing ce1ter® 
has been appointed by business men and plantation owners here. 
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The reasons for the negro’s response to the demand from the North 
for his services seem to be somewhat complex. Higher wages than 
he has any prospect of getting in the South offer an inducement, but 
the general opinion seems to be that these alone would not be suffi- 
cient to make him leave his home. The Department of Agriculture 
vives high wages as the chief cause, but adds others. 

Boll weevil conditions last year, which made cotton growing unprofitable for a 
number of negro farmers; unrest among returning negro troops who experienced more 
attractive living conditions away from farms during and after the war; and breakdown 
of the contract labor system are given as contributory causes. 

At the first meeting of the Mississippi committee, mentioned above, 
hoth white and colored speakers stressed other than economic causes. 
The negroes had lost confidence in the fairness of the white population, 
they said, and they objected to the violation of their civic rights. 
They preferred the South, but were unwilling to put up with their 
treatment there. ‘The masses of the Negro race want to stay here, 
but they are not going to do it under present conditions.”’ 











Report of the Missouri Negro Industrial Commission. 


THE Negro Industrial Commission of Missouri, appointed in 1920, 
1 has recently issued its biennial report for 1921 and 1922, giving 

a general review of the situation of the colored population of 
the State. At the last census, negroes numbered 178,241, an increase 
of 13.2 per cent over the figures for 1910, and formed 5.2 per cent of 
the total population of the State. Missouri has nothing approaching 
a black elt,” the colored people being widely scattered, and every- 
where in a minority. In 91 of the 114 counties they form less than 
5 per cent of the population, in only 7 do they exceed 10 per cent, 
and the largest proportion reached is 15.5 per cent, in Howard 
County. According to the census definition of ‘‘urban,”’ which 
includes under this term all who live in cities of 2,500 inhabitants or 
over, practically 75 per cent of the negro population is urban, and 
over a hundred thousand are massed in two cities, Kansas City and 
St. Louis. This shows a decided drift to the cities, since in 1910 
only 66.3 per cent of the State’s total colored population was found 
in cities. While this increase in the urban population has been 
going on, 95 of the 114 counties of the State have shown a decrease 
in their negro population. ‘The commission deplores this movement, 
o the ground that both hygienic and economic conditions are often 
more unfavorable for the colored worker in the city than in the 
country. 
















The location of many negro dwellings is unhealthful. Many of their homes are in 
towded alleys, dark, damp basements which are badly ventilated and poorly lighted. 
tis often impossible for negroes to purchase lots or homes in desirable localities. 
Our people have often not been informed that the demand for unskilled labor in 
w large cities of the State is much less than the supply, hence there is less chance 
or making a comfortable living in the city and the sanitary surroundings are likely 
0 be far inferior to those in the country. 


On the other hand, it is evident that the city offers to the colored 


people some strong attractions in the way of om eam recrea- 
ional facilities, the opportunity to develop professional and business 
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classes of their own, and, above all, much better educational oy). 
tunities. That they take advantage of these last is shown by the 
fact that while the percentage of literacy among the total pec, 
population is 12.1 per cent, and among the rural population is 2()¢ 
per cent, among the urban negroes it is only 9.6 per cent. While tho 
commission appreciates the work already done in providing educa. 










tional facilities for negroes, it feels that there is room for improvemen} 
along these lines. Specifically it recommends: 





That a law be enacted prohibiting boards of education from discriminating avaing, 
colored teachers in the matter of salaries. 

The passage of a law requiring medical inspection in all of the schools of Missouri, 

That adequate educational facilities be provided for all children of Missouri an( 
that part of section 11145, Revised Statutes of Missouri, 1919, requiring 15 colored 
children of school age to establish a school, be eliminated. 

That adequate appropriation be made for the support of Lincoln University and 
that a liberal appropriation be included for the increase of teachers’ salarics 

The commission also feels that more might well be done in th 
of extension work in agriculture and home economics, as a Means of 
making rural life more attractive and counteracting the dr’ 
ward. The State now has twe colored agents working un 
Smith-Lever Act. 

These agents assist in “Retter Health®’ campaigns, hold conferences 1. 
methods of improving-schools and churches, make plans for and supervise con 
fairs in addition to organizing corn, pig, poultry, and various otber cli 
women are given special training in housekeeping, nursing the sick, selectin 
and caring for clothing, etc. 

Farm bureaus have been organized in northern and central Missouri, whic! 
approximately 65 per cent of the total 3,000 colored farmers in Missouri. 

These leaders are doing excellent work but the territory is entirely too larg: 
workers. Additional workers are needed for the thickly populated section « 
east Missouri, where large numbers of our people are engaged in agricultural | 

A strong plea is also made for the establishment of a farm | 
ment station for negroes. The State maintains one such s 
but negroes are not allowed to make use of it. The establishm: 
similar station for them would not only be an act of simple jive, 
but by improving the methods and standards of the colored farmers 
would add directly to the welfare of the State. 

It will be the means of raising Missouri’s status as a crop and live-ttock | 
better crops and larger yields will be produced; more pure-bred stock will 
aud the “scrub” eliminated. 

It will give the negro farmer an opportunity to become as efficient and }: 
as his white neighbor; an act of simple justice. 


In considering the general situation of the colored population, :\' 
tion is called to the fact that there is little provision made | 
classes requiring aid, more especially for the insane, the tubercilous, 
and the feeble-minded. There is no segregation law requiring 
exclusion of negroes from State institutions, but in practice | 
institutions do not admit them, and little special provision has |) 











































made for them. “Of the eight institutions in the State classic’ * of 
emeener, only three admit negroes, and in these are less Uo HB. 
450.”’ On this subject the commission recommends: , 







1. That the negro population have representation on the State board of charii@ BM The aa 
and corrections to secure closer cooperation and greater interest in the con iti oo 
affecting the many colored inmates oft the various institutions. sul at | 

2. That buildings and ipment be provided to take care of the colore:| 11946 BAR Foreign 
feeble-minded, an Poa hata! mg ureat B 
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= 2 That all social agencies in the State cooperate more fully and fairly in handling 
Or. o- : . - 
sc Ol negroes. 


m1 St 


Ca 
bs A special survey of the colored citizens of Cape Girardeau contains 
).¢ |among other material some data respecting housing conditions. The 
the Mgcolored population of 824 is housed in 142 houses owned by and 
rented from whites, 25 owned by and rented from colored people, and 
ent faggt owned by the colored occupants. The average value of the houses 


ented from white owners was $536.15, and the average monthly rental 
yas $6.45; the average value of those rented from colored owners was 


iC Q- 


“TS! Bkeegs5 55 and the monthly rental, $7.07; while the average value of 
our. Mithose occupied by colored owners was $813.12, a progression which 
and Meems to indicate that in Cape Girardeau, at least, negroes must look 


» their own race for the better class of housing. Even so, housing 
onditions were in the main very unsatisfactory. Only 16 per cent of 
ihe houses were over one story high; 91 per cent had four rooms or 
ess, and 44 per cent were one and two room houses. About a fourth 
of the people lived on alleys or rear lots. Only 101 houses had screens; 


IS Of tha? 


“only five homes had baths or bathtubs; 38 per cent had no sidewalks, 


CILY- 174 : 1? 
and 14 per cent were without yards. 


There were 89 per cent of the homes that had no sewers, and of this 89 per cent, 
me water-closets (privies) were within 6 feet. of the house. The drainage of the yards 
nmany places was toward the house. In fact 12 per cent of the drainage was listed 
syery good, 55 per cent as good, 33 per cent as poor. Most of the very good and 

| drainage was due to natural conditions and not to improvements made by man, 


i the houses noted only 2.7 per cent had running water in the home; 95 had cisterns, 
many of which were in unsanitary condition and 1n need of repairs. At 22.5 per cent 
{the places the water (surface) drained toward the source of supply, and there the 
ater often proved filled with vegetable matter. 
A study of the employment of the group during the preceding year 
howed an average loss of approximately 65 days each from sickness. 
veri lt is suggested that the water supply and sewer conditions of their 
‘ion, gpousing had something to do with this staggering figure. The heavy 
| onomic drain on the workers through this loss of time is pointed out, 
ce, Mead it is suggested that an improvement in sanitary and housing 
onditions would be of immediate value not only to the colored 
cople, but to the whole population, ‘because increased earnings 
yould result in immediate return to the city.” 


Industrial Unrest in England.’ 


By Vicroria B, Turner. 















INCE the beginning of the present year the industrial situation 
|) m England has been marked by a series of labor disputes in a 

number of the leading trades, the importance of which consists 
ot so much in the actual outward manifestations connected with 
ty of them as in the revelation they afford of deeper currents of 
rest moving beneath the surface. 





‘The data en which this article is based are from Ministry of Labor Gazette, London, January and 
pril, 1923; Manchester (England) Guardian, issues of January, February, March, and April, 1923; Econo- 
st, London, Mar. 31, 1923; Daily Herald, London, Mar. 27, 1923; report (No. 90646) from American 
sul at Dundee, dated Mar. 23, 1923; Christian Science Monitor, Boston, Apr. 27, 1923; U. 8. Bureau 
Poreign and Domestic Commerce trade information Bul. No. 91: Representative wages and wage bases 
“reat Britain; Labor Research Department monthly circular, February and April, 1923. 
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Deep-seated dissatisfaction in labor circles may be attributed to "| 
several causes. Unemployment of a large number of workmen has & tur 
continued, the mean yearly percentage of unemployed in insureq J In 
trades having risen from 2.4 in 1920 to 15.4 in 1922. By March, \922 && cult 
the unemployment percentage figure had fallen and stood at 11.1,’ pail 

During the six years 1914 to 1920 wage rates increased to double ¥& trac 
and in some cases triple, the rates prevalent before the war, and the 


introduction of cost-of-living and other bonuses augmented thjs 
gradual rise. The wage levels attained were maintained until aloy; 
the middle of 1921. hen, as the commercial depression increased, A 


reductions began, and at the close of 1922 the total amount of the 
wage reductions for these two years, as reported by the Ministry of 
Labor Gazette, January, 1923 (p. 3), for the full-time weekly worker 


whi 
proc 
the 


in the leading industrial groups was £10,247,000 ($49,867,026, par) 
an amount roughly offsetting the total wage increases in 1918, 1919 Mm" 
and 1920. Weekly wage cuts in 1922 alone totaled £4,206,09) qq o” 
($20,468,499, par), and affected 7,578,000 people. The figures do not, cs 
of course, take into account changes affecting part-time workers, fm \ >" 
The average percentage increase in wages in 1922 over pre-war ratesfim " 
was officially calculated at 70 or 75 per cent, as compared with 110 ” 
or 120 per cent in 1921, or about that of the cost of living, which, ~ 
according to the Ministry of Labor Gazette for January, 1923 (p. 2) JB.’ 
was 78 per cent above the 1914 level.? : Si 
Wages in some of the important trades—coal, steel, agriculture 
etc.—however, are, as a result of the recent sweeping reductions fim. 
below the cost-of-living level, and this situation, combined with wet 
protracted unemployment, has pevanere not only an unenviable ays 
amount of friction between employers and workers, but a growing hewi 
political dissatisfaction as well. There are, on the other hand, Ba 
roups of workers, such as the railwaymen, the printers, and the Fen 
Gating trades workers, who, when compared with those on or belowfi 5... 
the subsistence level, are considered overpaid but who contend that fell f 


they were underpajd before the war and who intend to maintain theif... 
present wage position and to improve it if possible. In fact, there isfjqo0 
said to be a growing conviction that sooner or later, as the economiqfify,,.’ 
situation improves, there must be a struggle to force up wages). 
especially those which have fallen below the pre-war level, and fo 





















as ; instal 

this reason the workers feel that it is a matter of utmost importanco;, »); 
to them at least to maintain their present working standards. Th 
In the shipyards members of the engineering trade still receive l0MMcinits 
($2.43, par) of the 26s. 6d. ($6.45, par) war bonus, while workers IMp,,) , 
the shipbuilding trades, though at work on the same vessel perhaps yook. 
have received no war bonuses since January 1, 1923. Anomalies suCliya. ; 
as this are also potential causes of discontent. Finally, there is widegiifrom | 
spread apprehension that, wages having been reduced, an aitelp@Mpot a 
will next be made to lengthen the working week, which, it will }@@ Tp, 
remembered, has, since 1919, averaged, for the principal trades, aboUGat wh 
48 hours, as compared with 50 hours before the war. Evidences ¢ truce, 
this are now seen in agriculture and in the building and other tradef#yweek. 


emar 
and a 

es 
‘See M 


where longer hours constitute part of recent demands made 
employers. : 


2?On Mar. 31 it was 74 per cent above the 1914 level. 
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The trades most affected by recent unrest were coal mining, agricul- 
ture, pottery, building, railway shopmen, and jute works (Dundee). 
In the case of coal mining the issue was trade-unionism; of agri- 
culture and the building trades, wages and hours of labor; of the 
railwaymen and pottery workers, wages; and of the jute workers, 
trade conditions. 


Strike of Agricultural Workers. 


A SURPRISING phase of the present industrial situation in 
England has been the solidarity of the strike of farm workers, 
which began about the middle of March. The repeal of the corn 
production act® in October, 1921, swept away with it the subsidy to 
the farmers guaranteed in fixed prices for their products and that 
security attained by the farm workmen during the war which comes 
from a definite living wage and shorter hours. 

As a substitute for the wages boards operative under the act, pro- 
vision was made for the setting up of conciliation committees, ica 
decisions became effective when confirmed by the Minister of Agri- 
culture. Submission of such agreements to the minister was, how- 
ever, not compulsory if farmers objected to it, and, furthermore, even 
though an agreement were put into operation in any district, it was 
possible for a worker to make an independent contract if for any 
reason he desired to do so. It is obvious from the foregoing that the 
conciliation committees began operation under conditions which mili- 
tated strongly against their success, and subsequent events have 
proven their inadequacy to meet a difficult situation. Of 60 com- 
mittees set up only a few were said to be functioning actively at the 
beginning of the strike. 

Bad farming seasons followed the repeal of the act, and wages, 
which had been fixed by the wages board to meet the cost of living, 
decreased rapidly. In September, 1921, the minimum weekly rate 
fell from 46s. to 42s. ($11.19 to $10.22, par). In October of that 
year they declined to 36s. ($8.76, par) for a 504-hour week; in March, 
1922, they stood at 30s. ($7.30, par), and when the harvest was over 
they had reached 25s. ($6.08, par). In wages fixed by the wages 
boards account was taken of the value of allowances, and in many 
instances this practice has been kept up, a fact which should be borne 
in mind in a consideration of the reduction in wage rates. 

The immediate crisis which brought out the Norfolk men was pre- 
apitated by a demand on the part of the farmers for a 24s. ($5.84, 
par) wage For a 50-hour week, a 25s. ($6.08, par) wage for a 54-hour 
week, This constituted a lengthening of the week for which 25s. 
was paid from 504 to 54 hours, or a reduction in the hourly rate of 
from 6d. to 54d. (12.2 to 11.2 cents, par), and a full working week was 
hot assured. 

The men refused to accept these terms, and a conference was held 
it which the farm workers made a counterproposal of a three months’ 
tuce, during which wages should be 25s. ($6.08, par) for a 50-hour 
week. The farmers refused to consider a ofikiiantian of their 
lemands, the agricultural trade-union leaders called out their men, 
ind a most unfortunate economic contest was “on,” affecting princi- 



























‘See MonTHLY LaBor REVIEW, July, 1922, pp. 71-76. 
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pally the laborers, who constitute about two-thirds of the fay 
workers. Special classes of workers, such as cattlemen, shepherds 
and herdsmen were not affected, and horsemen only to the ex{¢. 
of having their working week lengthened by two additional |), 
The weekly wages of these workers, who represent about one-t |), 
of farm labor, are not as a rule below 30s. ($7.30, par). 

Even before the latest reduction in their wages the farm la 
and their families are said to have come to such financial strait- 
for months many boards of guardians, with or without the sai 
of the Ministry of Health, gave them outdoor relief, but finally {\¢ 
ministry ordered that only indoor relief might be given. Wit! eo. 
of living at 74 per cent above the 1914 level a weekly wage o/ 21. 
($5.84, par) had less buying power than one of 14s. ($3.41, pa 
before the war. Commenting upon the plight of the farm ls 
the member of Parliament from North Norfolk says: 

Their plight was bad enough with wages at 25s. [$6.08 par]. I know ; 
which can only manage to get one tumblerful of milk a day for five childr 
14. Eighteen pence a week is as much as they can manage for milk fr 
little budget. Many laborers can not afford to buy meat at all. Most of th 
meat once a week. For the rest, they live on bread, potatoes, and other ve 
They have put up with these conditions knowing that times are bad for a! 
have suffered patiently and allowed the farmer to reduce costs by first eco: 
in the human element. 

As the strike spread, conferences between the men and the f 
continued. At a meeting held March 24, 1923, the farmers m 
their original offer to one of 24s. ($5.84, par) for a 50-hour 
25s. ($6.08, par) for a 52-hour week, or 26s. ($6.33, par) for a 5 
week, the week in each case being guaranteed, and the week! 
holiday as well. The men, thoroughly determined that the : 
working week gained during the war and so necessary, they 
to many of them in affording them time to cultivate their allot: 












































should not be sacrificed, rejected the offer. A suggestion estab. 
Ministry of Agriculture that the Norfolk dispute be referre: areas, 
independent arbitrator was refused by the farmers because, « y Bpwages 
said, they had then exhausted all the concessions they were willing Mnot b 
to make. Bet 
In defense of their stand the farmers contended that the ferenc 
drawal of State aid, the succession of bad years since 1919 and |')2\), Heavin 
and the competition of foreign grain, made the fall in wages iney i(:)le. Hpentat 
Government protection and subsidy they believed to be the w ld a 
of the difficulty. The workers, on the contrary, asserted t) aries 
slump in grain prices was offset by the rise im the price of An 
They objected to farm statistics Lang based upon two or ude « 
years’ experiences, and charged that although there had been abore 
in farming during the last two years the farmers had not actually Mment, 
pa the industry’s inability to pay a living wage to all, « faci Mm the 
orne out by the higher wages paid in other countries. They believe! I tha; 
that a reestablishment of the wages board rather than a subsidy io MMe com 
the industry was necessary as a solution of the farm wages pro! le. hade } 
. . v andar: 

Up to this time the spirit as between the men and their emp!oyes BB... 
had been good, each side recognizing some justice in the position (ake) Bithat bo 
by the other. But when individual members of the National Farme's en 


nion an broadcasting wireless messages for extra help, som 
thing of the friendly spirit theretofore prevailing was lost. !)urin3 
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um [iB the two weeks which followed isolated acts of violence were reported, 
‘ds, J picketing was carried on by the strikers in several places, and ate 
eit MB, number of arrests were made. Police protection for those willing 
irs. io work was resorted to by the farmers. Reports indicate, however, 
rd HRthbat the strike was pretty complete, few workers being seen in the 


fields. rae 

On April 6 the Government tribunal appointed in December, 1922, 
io advise on methods of assistance to the agricultural industry made 
an wterum report, the chief recommendations of which were:"* 


(redit.—Provision so that farmers organizing for the joint handling of their products 
OS should be able to obtain credit for the erection of buildings and the purchase of plants. 
24s, ' Transport charges.—An immediate reduction of railway rates on farm produce and 
supplies is urgently needed. If necessary, the Government should undertake the 
‘nancial responsibility of a reduction of not less than 25 per cent on the present rates. 

Wheat imports.—The importation of wheat should be left free, but importers of 
yheat should be required to import a corresponding quantity of wheat offals—25 per 
cent of offals to 75 per cent of wheat. An export duty of 10 per cent should be imposed 
on Wheat offals. ; 

Vo direct substdy.—“ We have considered with some care whether any direct financial 
assistance to wheat growing should be given by the State. We have determined to 
make no recommendation.’ 

Yalting barley and hops.—A duty of 10s. ($2.43, par) a quarter should be imposed 
op imported malting barley and a duty of 20s. ($4.87, par) a hundred weight on imported 
hops. with preference of one-third for Dominion exports. Hop control should be 
abolished . 

Potatoes. —Lmports of potatoes should be permitted only under general license of 
tied Hiithe Board of Trade for specified periods, after consultation with the Minister of Agri- 
culture as to the extent of home supplies, and the freedom from disease of foreign 


wWMrMWwrrse 


Milk.—Various suggestions are made for avoiding the present loss caused by seasonal 
overproduction of milk. 
Wages —About six independent wages boards should be established, to cover the 


} 


whole of England and Wales, each having executive powers. 


its, The wages boards advocated in the report, however, were to be 
the Hfestablished in a new form. The country would be divided into six 
areas, each area having an independent board which would fix 
wages for that area and would see that the standard of pay should 
hot be determined by the inefficient farmer. 

Between the last of March and the middle of April several con- 
lerences of representatives of the farmers and of the men were held, 
leaving each side practically where it was, except that repre- 
sentatives of the Farmers’ Union stated that they were willing to 
uid a shilling to their fixed scale (p. 39) if and when the Government 
aried into effect its proposal to reduce taxes on agricultural land. 
An interesting angle on the strike of the farm iaborers is the atti- 
ude of the church toward it. The Bishop of Norwich (Episcopal) 
abored uuecesingey with both farmers and men to effect a seittle- 

















ially Hment, while the Primitive Methodist Church, with 6,000 members 
fact #@ the district, passed the following resolution: 
eved That while deploring the misery and bitterness caused by the agricultural dispute, 
ly i e committee feels called upon to set on record its appreciation of the splendid stand 
lem. Gade by the laborers against a still further depreciation in their aleagily too meager 
vers e2card of living, and urges all Primitive Methodist agriculturalists to do their very 
‘id st to secure conditions by which the whole industry shall be raised to such a level 
= tat both employers and employees shall reap the just fruits of their labors. While 
ners ge. ers’ present difficulties, the committee sets on record its convic- 
me- (eon that the first charge on agriculture should be a living wage for the laborer. 
ring 
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A relief fund for laborers’ families, supported by all the labo, 
unions of the country and augmented by contributions from othe 
sources, reached £1,500 ($7,300, par). 

On April 17 the Minister of Agriculture announced that the Goy- 
ernment would endeavor to come to the assistance of agricu! tyre 
during the next session of Parliament by introducing a bill provid. 
ing for the reduction of taxes on land from one-half to a quarter 
the difference, amounting to £2,750,000 ($13,382,875, par) to be paid 
by a grant from the exchequer. In addition, the Government also 
proposed to grant from £1,250,000 to £1,500,000 ($6,083,125 to 
$7,299,750, par) in lieu of taxes levied for the upkeep of rural 
roads, making in all a grant of at least £4,000,000 ($19,466,000, par). 
the largest concession to agriculture in a generation. It will amoun; 
on every assessment of £100 ($486.65, par), with a rate of 11s. ($2.68 
par) per pound, the average rate in the rural districts, to £13 12s. 6d, 
($66.31, par). An appeal by the workers to the Government to set 
up boards for fixing wages, as recommended in the report of the 
agricultural tribunal, failed of recognition. 

The strike ended on April 21, the men returning to work on the 
23d. Through the impartial offices of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
leader of the Parliamentary Labor Party, a compromise was agreed 
upon by the Farmers’ Union and the National Agricultural Workers, 
by which (1) 25s. ($6.08, par) is to be paid for a guaranteed 50-hour 
week; (2) overtime up to 4 hours per week is to be paid for at the 
rate of 6d. (12.2 cents, par) per hour, and in excess of that, at 74d. 
(15.2 cents, par) per hour; (3) a weekly half holiday is assured; (4) 
there is to be no victimization because of participation in the strike. 

The general feeling of relief dimensdeced by the settlement of the 
farm strike was as great as that experienced when peace seemed 
probable in the building trade, and possibly greater, because people 
must eat. Limited housing accommodations they can and do endure. 
Neither side, says the Manchester Guardian for April 23, 1923 (p. 
7), is entirely satisfied with the terms. The farmers feel that (! 
have yielded too much. The men, though happy at securing a 
eh tan week and in preserving the Saturday half holiday, hoped 
or a larger basic wage. Mr. George Edwards, veteran leader and 
defender of the farm laborers, believes that the strike and its settle- 
ment will tend to prevent a further tendency to reduce wage~ and 
lengthen working hours. 

































South Wales Coal Miners’ Strike. 









ON March 18, 1923, the South Wales coal field again became the 
scene of industrial disquietude, when 70,000 men in several 
fields, including about 50,000 in the Rhondda Valley, gave notice of 
the termination of their engagements in two weeks. 

The issue in this mining district was trade-unionism, and it ex 
pressed itself in a twofold way. Prior to the national strike in the 
mining industry in 1921 the South Wales district had been prac‘ ically 
100 per cent unionized, even the old enginemen and craftsmen: 
tmion having been merged in the miners’ federation. So when the 
strike was declared in the spring of 1921 approximately all of the 
mine workers in the district stopped work. Subsequently, howevel, 
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jisagreements arose between individual unions, with the result 
that the enginemen and craftsmen reestablished their old union 
under the name of Mechanical Workers’ Union. 

In addition to these defections in membership thousands of the 
voular members of the federation, owing to sharp cuts in their 
wages under the national agreement and to their consequent inability 
to keep up weekly membership dues, were forced to drop out of the 
fderation, until the whole South Wales Miners’ Federation is said 
9 have become pretty badly disorganized. 

The two objectives in the recent strikes in the South Wales district 
were then to bring the old unionists back into line in the federation and 
to clear the collieries of nonunionists, the members of the Mechanical 
Workers’ Union and some others being classed as such. Special 
importance was attached to these movements to consolidate and 
strengthen the federation because of the growing feeling that action 
should be taken at no very distant date in regard to a change in the 
national wage agreement of 1921. When this time came the South 
Wales miners wished to be in a position to take strong collective 
action. And the reason in their case is not far to seek, for, as shown 
in coal-mine statistics published periodically in the MontHLy LaBor 
RevIEW, miners’ wage rates in this district have been at the minimum 
level throughout most of the life of the agreement. 

In this connection it should be stated that the question of 
ending the present national wage agreement did come up before 
the Miners’ National Delegate Conference held on March 28 and 29, 
1923, and a decision was reached to postpone a crisis in the industry. 
Delegates from South Wales, Lancashire, and Cheshire were ap- 
iparently the only ones empowered to agree to any proposal which 
would entail taking steps to end the agreement. The other dele- 
vates were requested to report the proceedings of the conference back 
to their district organizations and to secure instruction as to definite 
action at another conference to be called at an early date. 

At the same time the miners’ executive committee was asked to 

make another effort to secure from the mine operators an amendment 
io the existing agreement whereby all the workmen in the mining 
industry would receive a minimum wage equal to the cost of living. 
Furthermore, the Parliamentary Labor Party was asked to introduce 
an amendment to the coal mines minimum wage act providing that all 
workers in and about the mines should receive a wage equal to the 
cost of living. Conferences between representatives of the mining 
association and the miners’ federation on the subject of wages and 
changes in the national agreement have been resumed and are now in 
progress. 
_ The strike itself was short and divided into two parts: First, that 
in the Llwynfi, Ogmore, Garw, and Tredegar valleys, which occurred 
the last week in March and was of about a week’s duration, affecting 
about 27,000 workers. Second, that in the Rhondda Valley on 
April 4, 1923, involving 47,000 men and boys, or about one-fifth of 
the total number of miners in the South Wales coal field. Here 
many of the mines were picketed, but as few or none of the non- 
union men presented themselves for work no special trouble developed. 
The men returned to work on April 9. 
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As a result of the strike the federation claims to have double, jj, 
membership. The appeal to the craftsmen to join the federatiyy \ 
said to have been fairly suecessful on the whole, though a num) 9; 
them still maintain their independent status. In the future, me))})o». 
ship in the federation will be kept up by a periodical examinat iy 
underground workers’ cards. No man without a card will be alow. 
to work. According to the Christian Science Monitor for A) ij 9 
1923 (p. 5), the strike in the Rhondda Valley cost £60,000 ($29) 999 
par) in wages, and the coal trade lost more than twice this ainouy 
in earnings. 











Lockout of Jute Workers at Dundee. 


‘THE lockout of the Dundee jute workers was due to a disagree: ep 
regarding working conditions. For 40 or 50 years it has beep 

customary in the jute trade to have four workers on each spinning 
frame. Recently members of a certain firm decided to redv ' 
number of workers on each frame from four to three and to extend 
the system of double spinning, as it is called. In protest the Jute 
and Flax Workers’ Union called out the spinners. The em) 
association, contending that the system of double spinning con! «one 
to the present practice of the trade, and interpreting the vu 
action as a challenge to the rights of management, supporte:! the 
firm, and on March 22, 1923, a general lockout of jute work: 
lowed, affecting 30,000 workers. 

On April 5 an effort was made to end the dispute by reopenin 
Camperdown works, where the trouble originated, but the res 
on the part of the men was so small that the works were again « 
down. The lockout continued for three weeks, during whi 
conferences were held but no agreement was reached. Fina!! 
Government took a hand in securing peace. At a conference 
employers and trade-unions on Ayiril 18, presided over by Sir | 
Shackleton, of the Ministry of Labor, it was decided to insti 
joint inquiry into the practices of the trade as to “four enders 
‘double spinning,’’ the cause of the dispute, and meantime wor! was 
resumed April 20, 1923, at all the works except the four sections «! (he 
Camperdown works where the trouble began. It is estimated (iv 
the loss in wages amounted to £250,000 ($1,216,625, par). 

























Pottery Industry Wages Settlement. 


A WAGES dispute in the pottery industry affecting nearly (\),(\) 

workers at Stoke-on-Trent began in February, 1923, when (le 
manufacturers gave notice of a proposed reduction of 25 per cent i 
gross wages in the sanitary fire-clay section of the trade and a »\) pe! 
cent reduction in all other departments. Certain decreases 
day wage rates and the basic rates (piecework prices) were also p!»- 
posed. The operatives made a counterdemand for an incre:se °! 
84 per cent in gross wages. Negotiations followed and the emp! ye 
modified their original demands to a 15 per cent reduction 11 (!¢ 
sanitary fire-clay section and a 10 per cent reduction in gross ae 
in all other sections. | 

The joint executive committee of the trade-unions conc i 
advised the acceptance of the manufacturers’ second offer with -vue 
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odifications, but when the matter was referred to the trade-union 


e. jembers they not only refused to accept the employers’ offer but 

or of fgpejected the advice of their executive committee as well. The manu- 

hay. [agacturers then posted notices terminating all engagements on April 

n of Mel. ‘The failure on the part of the men to accept their executive 
wed fageommittee s advice created some disquietude in the “Five Towns 

‘| 9 Mgpecause the conciliation machinery in the pottery trade has in the 

999 Iggpast been particularly effective. It was in this industry that the first 

unt (gpodustrial council based on the Whitley plan was formed. 

In anticipation of a fall in production costs, selling prices of pottery 

vere reduced in January of the present year. The expected fall did 

hot materialize. Since pottery making is largely a craft industry, 

, Ebclatively little machinery being used, wages form a considerable part 

er ' By production costs, and it was in an effort to reduce these costs, one 

ire vay or another, that the manufacturers demanded the proposed cut. 


[he operatives argued that wage cuts were not necessary to effect the 
required economies. But while disagreeing on this point, both oper- 
tors and operatives were agreed that pre-war wages were much too 
low, and the employers themselves had no idea of returning to wage 
onditions which were admitted to be discreditable to all concerned. 

lo reduce wages without unduly lowering living standards is always 
: complex matter, and especially is this true in the pottery trade, 
wing to the peculiar way in which wage rates are determined. At the 
present time pottery wages are said to be about 663 per cent above 
' he pre-war level, calculated roughly as follows: The 66? per cent is 
) ndded after an operative has earned a certain amount at piecework or 
oj Meeywork. But during the war period there was also an advance in 
| i basie rates (piece or day work), so that the actual increase in 
yages since 1914 is really more than 66% per cent. The employers 
iimed at the beginning of the dispute that the increase was 150 per 
eit. ‘This the operatives vigorously denied. Those in touch with 
the situation made the indisputable statement that “‘ probably none 
bot an expert statistician with the fuil facts before him could 
lecide, and even so, he would require to be a particularly unbiased 
judge.” 

Negotiations relative to the new rates continued over a period of 
practically two months and finally on April 17, in time to prevent a 
lckout, a provisional agreement was reached. Throughout the dis- 
ussion the manufacturers had steadfastly refused to modify their 
econd wage offer but were willing to yield to the employees’ demands 
000 fen some other respects. So the operatives’ representatives in a pro- 
ihe Msional settlement agreed to a 10 per cent cut in all sections except 
i in (gee fire-clay section and the employers consented to withdraw the 
ner Acuuse dealmge with the question of “goods from hand,” which the 
Manchester Guardian for April 18, 1923 (p. 15), states has been one 
{ the most difficult points to adjust and which, it may be added, is 
ts impossible of interpretation, as far as the general reader is con- 
erned, as the method of fixing wage rates would be. Agreement 
ras also reached on the question of the reassessment of ovens and 
he matter of minimum wage rates for engineers, stokers, and labor- 


ts. An inquiry is to be instituted into base rates in the fire-clay 
ection, 
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Railway Shopmen’s Bonus. 


"THE dispute relative to a proposed cut in the wages of railway shop. 

men, in which the railway companies propose a reduction in th, 
war bonus for the announced purpose of bringing the railway shop, 
more nearly into line with the rest of the engineering trade, has yo; 
as yet been settled and is complicated by the fact that so man, 
unions are involved. There are about 110,000 railway shopmen, , 
majority of whom are said to be members of the National Union ,; 
Railwaymen. The membership of the minority is divided among 2 
other unions. 

According to Mr. W. H. Letts, secretary of the national conferences 
of the N. U. R.’s district councils, wages of the railway shopmen wer 
not included in the agreement in 1919 but were settled by an indys. 
trial court award, No. 728, in 1922, the basic rates being much lower 
than those received by the operative grades. The shopmen did. 
however, receive the weekly war bonus of 26s. 6d. ($6.45, par), but 
the understanding was that this bonus should be reduced Is. (243 
cents, par) for every fall of 5 points in the cost-of-living index , 
reduction of 10s. ($2.43, par) in this bonus has already been tade 
though, Mr. Letts asserts, the cut was not warranted by the cost-of. 
living figures. When, therefore, the proposal was made by the con- 
panies to reduce the present bonus . 6s. 6d. ($1.58, par), and ¢s- 
pecially in view of the fact that the railways’ reserve funds haye 
shown a wonderful increase since 1913 and dividends are higher than 
before, the N. U. R. felt that this was an attempt to bring dow 
shopmen’s wages below a decent living level and that further redu- 
tion in other crafts would follow. 


In order to maintain the poconrt wage levels of railway workers, 


the N. U. R. in delegate conference held in London, March 28, 1923, 
decided to resist the reduction of shopmen’s wages even to the extent 
of a national all-grades strike. This drastic decision brought Mr. J. 
H. Thomas, president of the N. U. R., back from the Continent post 
haste to consult with his men. Although he believed the railway 
companies had made an unreasonable demand, he plainly advised 
the railwaymen to endeavor to assist the shopmen (concerning whose 
position as an integral part of the N. U. R. there was no question) 
through negotiation of some character, mentioning particularly the 
machinery of the Railway Wages Board. which had rendered efficient 
service in a large proportion of cases. He urged them, furthermore, 
not to antagonize public opinion by so summarily cutting themselves 
off from the poueibiltt of negotiation. The railwaymen’s case, he 
pointed out, was too clear, their claim too good, and the shopmens 
wages too low, not to be submitted confidently to arbitration. 
he stand of the railwaymen against wage reduction was reinforced 
by action taken by the craft unions concerned on April 19. The rail- 
way companies had been negotiating with the craft unions whose 
members do not belong to the N. U. K., and their modified offer of an 
immediate reduction in the bonus of 3s. 6d. (85.2 cents, par), the 
remainder to be considered in three months, was Salected by the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union and the unions affiliated to the 
Federation of Engineering and Shipbuilding Trades. 
Finally the companies srenhnt, a different set of proposals fot 
submission to all railway shopmen. These, it is reported, provided 
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for a reduction in the wage cut and an extension of the period over 
which the total reduction will be spread. It is also proposed that 
a ballot of the members be taken upon them, the results of which 
were not available for use in this article. 


Crisis in the Shipbuilding Trade. 


CRISIS seemed imminent in the shipbuilding trade during 

the latter part of April owing to the repudiation by the boiler 
makers, joiners, and plumbers of an agreement regarding overtime 
recently concluded by the Federation of Engineering and Ship- 
building Trades of which these unions are members, with the em- 
ployers in the trade. 

Under the terms of the agreement conditions of overtime pre- 
viously in force have been revised to meet continental competition 
which has thrown 100,000 men out of work and to provide employ- 
ment for as many of the unemployed in the trade as possible. The 
repudiation of this agreement by the three unions mentioned really 
strikes at the principle of collective bargaining which the unions 
themselves have striven in every way to preserve. 

Attempted negotiations with the dissenting unions proving futile, 
the employers threatened a lockout to take effect at the end of the 
month unless in the meantime the terms of the agreement were ac- 
cepted by them. A deadlock followed and lockout notices affecting 
30,000 men were posted April 23. A postponement of the notices 
was requested, which was agreed to by the employers on condition 
that the members of the three unions return to work pending an 
agreement and a ballot by the unions. This the woodworkers and 
plumbers agreed. to do and in their cases lockout notices were sus- 
pended until May 7. The boiler makers, who contended that as to 
them, since their work was largely piecework, the agreement was 
not workable, were still out on April 27. 


Wages and Hours in the Building Trades. 


[N the building trades labor unrest was of several months’ duration 
and attracted special interest, both on account of the great 


' dearth of houses and also because of the strong organization which 


the workers in the building trades had gradually built up to combat 
expected cuts in wages and the lengthening of the working week. 
The possibility of peace in these trades therefore produced a marked 
sense of relief. 

Prior to 1918 separate craft unionism prevailed in the building 
trades, each union managing its own affairs and maintaining only 
a slight relation to a weak national federation and to still weaker 
local federations. In February, 1918, the National Federation of 
Building Trades Operatives was formed, and the work of consoli- 
dating the autonomous local branches and federations into a strong, 
inital, central group has gone steadily and systematically on since 
that time. Furthermore, working conditions in the trade have 
been fixed by a National Wages and Conditions Council composed 
of representatives of both men and employers. 

At the close of 1919 a 44-hour week was obtained and became 
operative May 1, 1920. During March, 1922, the working week 
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was modified to one of 414 hours for the months of December 
January, the understanding with the employers being that the w 
question of hours would be brought up for reconsideration in .j,\)- 
uary, 1923. At the same time the council agreed to a wage redii- 
tion of 2d. (4.1 cents, par) per hour on Apet 1 and another o! 
per hour on June 1, thus bringing craftsmen’s rates down so 
they ranged from Is. 34d. to Is. 8d. (31.4 to 40.6 cents, par) jj 
hour, and laborers’ rates from 11d. to 1s. 3d. (23.8 to 30.4 ceriis, 
r). It may be added here that wage fixing in the industry 
n on a cost-of-living basis since the spring of 1920. 

On January 11, 1923, as had been anticipated, the employers sou 
a revision of working conditions and issued the following dra; 
demands: (1) A reduction of 20 per cent (equal to reductions ranvin 
from 3d. to 4d. (6.1 to 8.1 cents, par) per hour in craftsmen’s w: 
on existing rates for both hour and piece work; (2) an extensio: 
the present working week from 44 hours all the year round to 47 
8 months, 44 for 2 months, and 414 for the remaining 2 months of 
year; (3) the introduction by degrees of payment by results | 
bonus system. 

A 20 per cent cut would, according to Mr. Coppock, secretary of |!\« 
National Federation of Building Trades Operatives, reduce cr: 
men’s wages to £2 19s. 3d. ($14.42, par) a week, assuming a full wee\ s 
work and the wages of laborers to be £2 4s. ($10.71, par) a wee! 
And these figures applied to the higher-paid men. After a conference 
the workers decided vigorously to resist all three proposals. 

The employers put the onus of their action chiefly on the outside 
pressure which had been brought upon them to reduce building co's 
and to the injustice which the high rates and hours in the build 
trades was to trades not able to bear such working conditions. | was 
workers’ representatives pointed out that they had agreed to a brea\- wa 
ing of the sliding scale agreement based on the cost of living, in order 9 yf +h 
to meet the employers’ position in the 1922 wage adjustment; |! 
the reduction in the wages of craftsmen during the preceding year |: 
amounted to 30.7 per cent for mechanics and 40.6 percent for laborer 
while the fall in the cost of materials during the same period !):« om 
amounted to only 8.94 per cent. They estimated that the present 8.34 
proposal, if carried out, would give the worker a subsistence leve! of At 
only 14 points above the pre-war level, while the cost-of-living figure whie! 
stood at 78 above. The workers, they contended, had already con- of th 
tributed more than their share to the lowering of building costs. a str 

Conferences between the negotiating committee formed by tic exist 
federation and the employers began, and so did efforts for a strony const 
organization of the workers all over the country as a preparation 0 taees 
case of strike. No compromises were reached. The employers pi:- of st 
posed arbitration, which the men declined. For some time (!c exist 
dispute centered in the question of increased hours, which were to W 
really more distasteful to the men than the cut in wages. It was mon! 
estimated that if the working week was lengthened by three hour notic 
43,000 men would lose their jobs and be added to the 128,000 building T' 
trade operatives then unemployed. The general council of tc he 
Trades Union Congress supported the building workers and urge 
other unions to stand by them in their resistance to a lengthening »! 


their working week. stan 
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Finally there was an apparent weakening in the employers’ position 
regards hours, and when the National Wages and Conditions Coun- 
jj met on February 23 the employers withdrew their claim on hours 
nd presented a modified wage demand, which amounted to about a 
\) per cent reduction in the wages of bricklayers and other craftsmen 
aad laborers mm certain grades of towns. Rates of wages were to be 
stabilized for 12 months, the hours to remaim unchanged. 

These terms were submitted to a ballot of the men, it being agreed 
ymong the union executives that a statement regarding the position 


of the dispute be sent with the ballot, but that no recommendation 
be made as to their action, and that a 20 per cent majority of those 
voting be required for a strike. 

While the ballot wpon the employers’ demands was in progress 
strikes In the building trades in the eastern counties were declared. 
The employers m this area, who had withdrawn from the National 
Federation of Building Trades Employers early in the dispute, de- 
mnanded a reduction in the wages of all workers of from 24d. to 3d. 
5.1 to 6.1 cents, par) an hour and a-differentiation of 1d. (2 cents, par) 
in painters’ rates, though the latter had been referred to a commission 
or settlement and no report had at that time been made. As a result 
(5,000 men m the eastern area went out on strike. Although efforts 
were made to undermine the strike by offers of the maintenance of an 
open shop for all men (except painters) desiring work at existing rates, 
the strikers stayed “‘out.’’ Later, when the National Federation of 
Building Trades Employers decided: to issue lockout notices, employers 
in the eastern counties merged their difficulties with those of the 
National Federation. 

In western Scotland also a strike of 4,000 men in the building trades 
vas called in protest of proposed wage reductions, but it was of short 
luration as the employers consented to submit the matter to a ballot 
of the workers. The men defeated the reduction by a vote of 3 to 1 
and on March 22 the employers withdrew their demands. 

The result of the ballot of the National Building Trades Operatives, 
anounced March 20, 1923, was as follows: For acceptance of the 
employers’ terms, 42,606; opposed, 140,952—giving a majority of 
98,346 agaist such acceptance. 

At this stage of the proceedmgs an interesting point was raised 
which injected into the dispute an entirely different issue. In view 
of the result of the ballot and the ultimate possibility of a lockout or 
a strike, either of which seems to have been prohibited under the 
existing agreement, the men’s representatives asked that the present 
constitution of the National Wages and Conditions Council be main- 
tamed. According to the terms of this constitution, any variation 
of status must be ratified by both sides of the council, otherwise the 
existing conditions remain in operation. Furthermore, im order 
io withdraw from an agreement either side must give six calendar 
months’ notice before a strike or lockout can take place. No such 
notice had.in this instance been given. 

The employers, contending that in the event the ballot went against 
the modified terms, it had been understood that they would revert 
to ther original terms, unanimously rejected the employees’ request 
lor the maintenance of status quo. They further justified their 
stand on the ground that a resolution had been passed by the council 
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May 26, 1922, providing for a revision of wages and hours in January 
1923, which indicated that each side was aware of the action whi¢}, 
must be taken at that time. They argued that having exhauste; 
all means leading to a peaceful settlement they were now free to take 
any action they desired. This the operatives regarded as a subter- 
fuge and a scrapping of the agreement entered into by the council. 
he employers referred the matter back to their federation fo; 
further consideration, and on March 28 decided to post lockout 
notices on April 7 to take effect on April 14, and to enforce their 
original demand for lengthened hours and reduced wages. aa 
At this juncture the Ministry of Labor intervened and arbitration "ie 
was suggested. The employers were willing to accept arbitration as Hy ¢ 
a possible way to save the situation, but the workers would not #’. 
submit the question of hours to arbitrators. This, their spokesman 
said, was a social reform of such importance that only the men them- 
selves could decide it; that the representatives had no power to refer 
the question of wages and hours to arbitration. Instead of leneth- N ac 
ening the hours of those already employed in the industry, he said, di 
ways and means should be ce to furnish work for building Jjrfuse 
workers now unemployed. The operatives were, however, willing Jaro 
to arbitrate on the question of the validity of the working agreement. Hanon 
In reply the employers quoted from the constitution of the council Jconsi 
to show that it was possible, with the consent of a majority from each Leon 
side, to refer these matters to the industrial arbitration court or to a that 1 
chosen arbitrator or arbitrators. fr 
On April 7, as had been announced, lockout notices effective April Gris 
14 were posted, embodying the following terms: 
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Hours.—Forty-seven hours per week for the 8 summer months; 44 hours pe: h 
for two winter months; 414 hours per week for the other two winter months. Starting 
and meal times to be arranged regionally. * * * 

4 Re craftsmen. In districts where the wages on Ist April were is. 6}<. to 
1s. 8d. [37.5 to 40.6 cents, par], inclusive, a reduction of 2d. [4.1 cents, par] per hour; 
in districts where the wages were then 1s. 5d. to Is. 6d. [34.5 to 36.5 cents, par], inclu- 
sive, a reduction of 14d. [3.04 cents, par] per hour; in districts where wages were then 
below Is. 5d. [34.5 cents, par}, a reduction of 1d. [2.03 cents, par]per hour. For laborers in the 
the rate to be not less than 75 per cent of the craftsmen’s rates. howe’ 

These demands appear to be a combination of the original demands JProvi 
and the second proposal on the part of the employers, the hours’ Jjmulat 
demands being taken from the former, the wages from the latter. Jj liv: 

Negotiations began on April 11 and through the efforts of officials Jjjeentes 
of the Labor Department and of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald a compro- Jithe n 
mise was reached on April 13. On condition that the employers’ Jwage 
notices be withdrawn, the employers’ interpretation of the National JM to 
Wages and Conditions Council document and the question of wages jm the 
were to be referred to an arbitrator appointed by the Lord Chic! Ric 
Justice and assisted by two assessors, one appointed by the employers, JHreig 
the other by the workers concerned. Arbitration proceedings must merci 
be held within 7 days. labo 

“On the question of 47 hours’ application, a ballot is to be taken Jue. 
regionally by the operatives as to whether, failing a regional settle- JJ No 
ment, they refer the matter to the National Wages and Conditions 
Council for decision, and, failing the a agreeing to this or the 
National Wages and Conditions Council agreeing [on] a decision, ‘le 
matter to be referred to the above-named arbitrator and assesso's. 
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The ballot on this question must be completed within one month, 
the regional negotiations within seven days after the ballot is taken. 
Ifa decision is not thus reached, the National W ages and ( ‘onditions 
(ouncil must either decide the question or refer it to arbitration 
within an additional seven days 

In the principle of the “ spread over” of the 44-hour week it is 
uderstood that no extension of the present hours would apply in any 
gion Where unemployment in crafts is excessive. 

Hach party is to conduct arbitration proceedings without legal 
counsel. 

Sir Hugh Fraser was named arbitrator. Mr. B. 1. Greenwood and 
4. G. Cameron were appointed assessors by the employers and 
employees, respectively, and conferences are proceeding as this article 
goes LO press. 

Miscellaneous Strikes. 


[\ addition to these evidences of dissatisfaction in labor circles, the 
dismissal of the electrical power engineers at Halifax because they 
refused a 25 per cent wage reduc ‘tion, strikes among the seamen at 
various ports due to decreases in the wages of seafaring men, tension 
among the teachers owing to the employment of teachers whom they 
wnsidered unqualified, and others, might be mentioned. The 
Reonomist (London) for April 21, 1923, discussing the situation, said 
that while the outlook in the labor world had for some time been far 
fom bright the growing spirit of willingness to arbitrate difficulties 
yas resulting in a marked improvement in the industrial situation. 


-———s>o ae 


Labor Situation in Siam. ' 


RECENT communication from Siam to the International Labor 
A Office states that that country is mainly agricultural and that 
its most important wage-earning class is employed to assist 
in the cultivation of rice, the ‘principal crop. The greater number, 
however, of these laborers are Lao i immigrants from the northeastern 
Provinces, who hire themselves out for a year or so in order to accu- 
nulate a small capital and then go back to their homes where the cost 
of living is low compared with the wages offered in the rice-growing 
enters. The total cost of living per year for an average family i in 
the northeastern Provinces is 24 ticals ($8. 90, par), while “the av erage 
wage per annum in the rice-growing centers from 1914 to 1922 was 
i) to 80 ticals ($22.25 to $29.67, par) and food and clothing. Labor 
in these districts is ‘‘an occasional occupation.” 

Rice milling, sawmilling, and mining depend for the most part on 
wreign workers, particularly Chinese. The Chinese also do the com- 
mercial and clerical work. In the teak industry in northern Siam 

‘labor is introduced from French Lao territory, on terms of inden- 
ture,”’ 

No strike in the usual understanding of the word has ever occurred 
in the country. 

There is question of the Government’s establishing a department 
or the study of economic statistics. 





\ ntemathannl Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Abe: 20, 1923, p. 50. 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 








Retail Prices of Food in the United States. 


HE following tables are based on figures which have been reco yo] 
T by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from retail dealers throye) 
monthly reports of actual selling prices." 

Table 1 shows 4 the United States retail prices of food on | 
15, 1922, and on March 15 and April 15, 1923, as well as the per- 
centage changes in the year and in the month. For example, the 
price of strictly fresh eggs per dozen was 31.7 cents on April | 
1922; 38.5 cents on March 15, 1923; and 34.4 cents on April 15 d 
These figures show an increase of 9 per cent in the year, but a decrease 
of 11 per cent in the month. 

The cost of the various articles of food,? combined, show 
increase of 3 per cent in April, 1923, as compared with April, 
and an increase of I-per cent in April, 1923, as compared with \ 
1923. 
TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PEI 


INCREASE OR DECREASE, APRIL 15, 1923, COMPARED WITH APRIL 15, 1922, AN 
15, 1923. 


































[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 rer cent and over are given in whole number 




































| Per cent WU al 
Average retail priceon— | $7? . om I 
Articles. , Unit — en of 
—_—- — -- ———— -;——- ©, vil 
Apr. 15, | Mar. 15, | Apr. 15, | Apr. | PHUS 1 
1922. 1923. 1923. | 1922. 12 ce) 
iva UA 
" gira nike £ a W22* a 
Cents. Cents. Cents. . 
Sirloiy steak. 22.2... ...2..054.0000-- Pound .......- 36.4 37.3 37.9 e ] 
IEE dhe inns o.tv rapes imide haeh th oan ae éonion 31.4 31.7 32. 3 
SE At Gn a Ubnancaccbeakevenkstsacea A Ree 27.3 27.6 27.8 2 
CEE IONEE, cicadas asin os obs. 0. Hats b+] deed GB. 5. vies: 19.5 19.5 | 19.7 
tin wi wdndeegueaséhesss sites ces | he 13.0 12.8 | 12.7 —2 ts 
ID os 60 divin ode bcdclnc Jabs dee] Sa bc Oss. 053 33.0 28. 3 28. 4 —14 pill, to 
Oe ee ee ae aeaeen eee eae 39.7 39.2} 30.1 The « 
hy INE a le 8.3 BE Ae oe ee 50. 7 45.0! 45.1 ~ ' 
BM, BO BE onc co ccccccccces cece ce Jae BO. seswee- 38. 5 36.0 | 36. 2 — base oO 
SND 6 dein ale nce cos bigs « delite «Sekloe sp pest oy 7.8 35.8 36. 1 
Salmon, canned, red................)..... Ge. 355553 32. 4 31.271 31. 2 —4 
 #* SYR Epe Quart......... 12.7 13. 6 13.6 
Milk, evaporated.................... 15~16-0z. can. . 11.1 12.2 12.2 10 
Butter. ......... Fiidddda ohh Wedd Pound........ 45,2 57.6 57.3 2 
IED 4 6 an vacctpsngcedcccceslecess Re cwacupe 27.7 29.0 29.1 - 
Nut margarine. ..........6225---4-.44..--- GO. isivei. 26.9 27.4 27.5 +t 
SRD. Je We 0 SacdecuwiWds dds cdot ohis esd DS « dictieks $2. 1 37.1 | 36.3 tI 
itis siins stdin cen nenherttndnene Pre af 3 16.9 17.4 | 17.5 + 














1 In addition to monthly retait prices of food and coal, the bureau secures prices of gas an‘ ) 
from each of 51 cities and for electricity from 32 cities. These prices are published at quarterly i'r) +» 
in the MONTHLY Lasor REVIEW. 

2 The following articles, to the consumption of the average family, he” 
used from January, 1913, to December, 1920: Sirloin steak, round steak,rib roast, chuck | . 
beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, corn meal, eggs, butter, mifk, bread, potatoe °)°") 
ti cheese, rice ee, and tea. The remainder of the 43 articles shown in Tables 1 and 2 have been inue™ 
} in the weighted aggregates for each month, beginning with January, 1921. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD. 53 


w21—-AVERBAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PERCENT OF 
nN PEASE at ob ma i APRIL 15, 1923, COMPARED WITH APRIL 15, 1922, AND MARCH 
a oncluded. 


Per cent of increase 
(+) or decrease 
(—) Apr. 15, 1923, 
compared with— 


Average retail price on— 


(rticles. 





Apr. 15, | Mar. 15, | Apr.15, | Apr. 15, | Mar. 15, 
1922. | 1923. | 1923. | 





Cents. 
22 

38. 

8. 


28-02. package. 


DH DO He OO 478100 @ O43 Cre 





os 


ee 





to © 


Pound 
~~ J we 
ea 
Petal = MS 


me i OITA OOHMWDOW ROOM A100 00876) 6" 


“Jw OO O° 








Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of specified 
wd articles on April 15, 1913 and 1914, and on April 15 of each year 
m 1918 to 1923, together with the percentage changes in April of 
wh of these specified years idninaed with April, 1913. For exam- 
, the price per pound of bread was 5.6 cents in April, 1913; 6.2 
nts in April, 1914; 9.8 cents in April, 1918; 9.8 cents in April, 1919; 
12 cents in April, 1920; 10.3 cents in April, 1921; 8.7 cents in April, 
#22; and 8.7 cents in April, 1923. As compared with the average 
ree in April, 1913, these figures show the following percentage 
Kreases: 11 per cent in April, 1914; 75 per cent in April, 1918; 75 
reent in April, 1919; 100 per cent in April, 1920; 84 per cent in 
pril, 1921; 55 per cent in April, 1922; and 55 per cent in April, 1923. 


mm 
} 


lhe cost of the various articles of food, combined, showed an in- 


ease of 46 per cent in April, 1923, as compared with April, 1913. 
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TABLE 2—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PF} 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE APRIL 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS Cow: 
WITH APRIL 15, 1913. 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers 





| | Per cent of increase 
. ‘ » crease (—) Apr. 15 of « 
Average retail price, Apr. 15— | fied year compared witl 


Article. it. | 1913. 


ESE Seb ) 3 
1914! 1018| 1919 | 1920 1921 1922 1923; 1914 ented 1919 | 1920 |192 
| | | 


= 
| S 
—_ 
w 


| | | 
s.| Cts. cus. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| | | 
36. 6} 43. 7| 43. 2/40. 0/36. 4/37.9) —0.4; +44) +71) +69)--57 
34. 5) 40. 5) 39. 9/35. 6/31. 32.3 |} +55) +82) +80/-+6 
29. 3) 34. 6) 33. 5130. 4|27. 3/27. 8| + +47| +73) +684 
25. 5} 29. al 26. 6|22. 4/19. ' +57] +81) +64 
19. 9} 22.6) 19.015, 4,13. |; +63) +85 5 
35. 6} 41.4) 43. 2\37. 1/33. | +65) +92)+ 
. 5| 57.2) 51. 6/44. 4/39. +85) +113 
| 44.6) 52.9) 53. 6/49. 3,50. +68) + 100 
3} 35. 3) .9| 43.0)34. 6:38. +75| +98)- 
3.0)\ 47. 8/43. 1/37. 
2) 137. 8138. 4,32. 
0} 16.3)14. 9 12. 
Milk, evaporated . . .| 14, 611. 1) 
Butter 76. 6/45. 2\57 
Oleomargarine Re ee RS FT 4/27. 7/29. 
Nut margarine ‘na Head 5. 2} 36. oo (27 
a | 4 3 32. 
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Corn meal 
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All articles 
bined 6 

















1 Both pink and red. 4 28-ounce package. 
2 15-16 ounce can. 5 No. 2 can. 
3 8-ounce package. 6 See note 2, p. 52. 


Table 3 shows the changes in the retail price of each of 22 articleso 
food, * as well as the changes in the amounts of these articles that coul 
be purchased for $1, each year, 1913 to 1922, and in April, 1925. 





3 Although monthly prices of 43 food articles have been secured since January, 1919, pric 
of these articles have been secured each month since 1913, 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD, 














Aver- 
age 
retail 
| price. | 





| Per lb.| Lbs 
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DN NNN & www ow 


Amt. 
for $1. 


9 |$0. 223 
Q | 
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Amt. 
for $1. 
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Aver- 
age 

retail 

| price. 














Bacon. 


NNN HK HK wmWwWWWwC 





Per lb.| Lbs. 
$0. 270 F 
. 275 | 
. 269 | 
. 287 
. 410 | 
. 529 
. 554A | 
. 523 | 
. 427 | 
. 398 | 
. 391 | 


Ham. 









Lb. 
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$ 





bo ND eb NO ww OO 


Lard. 


6 


Grr Gr SHON WED 


AO 


Sirloin steak. Round steak.| Rib roast. 


| Chuck roast. | Plate beef. | Pork chops. 


| Aver- 


Per lb.| Lhe. 
i$0. 198 
. 204 
. 201 
. 212 
. 249 
. 307 
. 325 
302 
. 291 
. 276 
. 278 


5.1 


9 


WOO OOO WO OO ie Or 
—_ 


| Per lb.| Lbs. | Per lb. L 
y |$0. 158 ‘ 
. 156 | 


D~12 & 


0 | 
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Amt. | 
for $1. 


age 


retail 


price. 
| 





Per Ib. 
$0. 160 

. 167 

. 161 

17) 

. 209 

. 266 

. 270 | 

. 262 

. 212 | 

. 197 

. 197 


($0. 213 





. 218 
- 20S 
. 236 | 
. 286 
377 
411 
. 447 
. 397 
. 360 | 
. 361 


Lbs. 
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6.0 | .126 
Goi «kaa | 
5.8 | .128 | 
4.8 . 157 | 
3.8 . 206 
3.7 . 202 
3.8 . 183 | 
4.7 . 143 | 
5.1 . 128 
5.1 .127 


Hens. 


o~ 
S 


~» 


4.7 |$0.345 | 
$61] .353 | 
4.8 | .341 | 
4.2} .375 | 
3.5} .481 | 
2.7 | .569 
2.4 | .628 
2.2 681 
2.5) .509 
2.8 | .444 
2.81 .344 


| 
| Aver- 


Amt.| age 
for $1.| retail 


| price. 








Cheese. 


Per ib.| 
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Bread. 


Per Ib.| 
$0. 056 | 
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Flour, 


. | Per lb. 
/$0. 083 





- Corn mez 


‘ 
* 





Lbs. | Per Ib.| 
30.3 $0. 080 





Per lb 
$0. 017 
. O18 
015 
. 027 
. 043 
. 082 
. 018 
. 063 
. 081 
. 028 
. 025 





Lbs. 
18. 
16. 
15. 
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10. 
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9. 
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4 1. 
229 4.4 1. .063 | 15.9); .084] 29.4) .082} 
233 4.3 | 1, .070 | 14.3 | . 042 23.8} .033 
258 3.9 1. .073 | 13.7] .044] 22.7] .034 
332 3.0 9. ( .092 | 10.9} .070) 14.3) .058 
359 2.8 - .098 | 10.2} .067] 14.9] .068 
426 2.3 | 6. .100 |} 10.0} .072 13.9 | .064 
416 2.4 6. 115 8.7 . O81 12.3 | .065 
.340} 2.9 | 6 -099 | 10.1 | -058 | 17.2] .045 
329; 3.0 ey 087 | 11.5] .051 19.6 | .039 
363 2.8 z 087 | 11.5 | .049 | 20.4 . 040 | 
] " ry 
Potatoes. Sugar. Coffee. Tea. 





Per lb.| 
.3 |$0. 121 | 
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. 423 
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ABLE 3.-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD AND AMOUNT 
PURCHASABLE FOR $1, IN EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1922, AND IN APRIL, 1923. 


Amt. 
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CONNNHNHHOAAAS 
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Per lb.) Lb 
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Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States. 


i. TABLE 4 index numbers are given which show the chance 

the retail prices of each of 22 food articles,* by years from 1° 
1922, and by months for 1922,° and for January, February, }| 
and April, 1923. These index numbers, or relative prices, are 
on the year 1913 as 100 and are computed by aiviiong the a 
price of each commodity for each month and each year by the a 
price of that commodity for 1913. These figures must be use« 
caution. For example, the relative price of rib roast for th: 
1920 was 168, which means that the average money price for t]), 
1920 was 68 per cent higher than the average money price {: 
year 1913. e relative price of bacon for the year 1919 wa 
and for the year 1920, 194, which figures show a drop of 11 poin 
a decrease of only 5 per cent in the year. 

In the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers showi: 
changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. 
January, 1913, te December, 1920, 22 articles have been inclu 
the index, and beginning with January, 1921, 43 articles hav 
used.‘ For an explanation of the method used in making t! 
between the cost of the market basket of 22 articles, weighted « 
ing to the average family consumption in 1901, and the cost « 
market basket based on 43 articles and weighted according 
consumption in 1918, see Montaty Lasor Review for Marc! 
(p. 25). 

The curve shown in the chart on page 58 pictures more rea: 
the eye the changes in the cost of the family market basket » 
trend in the cost of the food budget than do the index nu 
given in the table. -The retail cost of the food articles inclu 
the index has decreased since July, 1920, until the curve is b: 
down in April, 1923, to approximately where it was in Apri 
The chart has been drawn on the logarithmic scale,® becau- 
percentages of increase or decrease are more accurately show1 
on the arithmetic seale. 





4 See note 2 p. 52. 

5 For index numbers of each month, Jannary, 1913, to December, 1920, see MONTHLY Lazno 
for February, 1921, pp. 19-21. 

6 For a discussion of the logarithmic chart see article on ‘‘Comparison of arithmetic and rati 
by Lucian W. Chaney, MonTHLY LAaBor Review for March, 1919, pp. 20-24. Also “The ‘rat 
by Prof. Irving Fisher, reprinted from Quarterly Publications of the American Statistical 
June, 1917, 24 pp. 
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Retail Prices of Food ; 


AVERAGE retail food prices are shown in Table 5 for 39 cities {,, 
For 12 other cities prices are shown for the same dates wit); {), 
bureau until after 1913. 











TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE !} 


[The prices shown in this table are computed from reports sent monthly to the bureau by | 





























































































Atlanta, Ga. | Baltimore, Md. | Birming ] 
Article. Unit == | | 
; ° 5 t i. 15— Apr. 15 
act age Mar.) Apr. | AP | Mar. — = 
——_——| 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, -— 
Samed . : 
1913 | 1922 | 1923.) 1925.) 1913 | 1922 | 1923.) 1923.) 1913 | 1922 4913 
ee Nang Salli is veg aaa SORE 
Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cis.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.; Cts.| Cts.| Ct Cts 
Sirloin steak. ........... Pound...... 24. 5| 34. 4) 33. 1| 34. 4) 24. 0} 33.9) 35.7) 36.1) 26.1) 33 #. 
NE DIG 6. wo tudceslocbudl cians 21.0 31 al 28. 9| 30. 5} 22.7} 30.9) 32.5) 33.1) 22.0) 31 34. OW 
RESETS thee | <a 20.6] 27. 5| 26.0} 27.0} 18.7] 27. 2| 28. 5) 29.0) 19.3) 2: 4 
Chepeir roast... ....6....cheocea SRS 14. 5] 19. 4| 18.6) 19.5) 16.3) 18.7] 19.4) 19.4) 16.8) 19 18 ( 
Pants Reel... ......sivesefecses G0... 11.6} 12.1) 11.9) 11.8) 13.2) 12,3) 12. 9) 12g 10.5) 12 
Pork chops...........-+-|....- do......| 24.5) 31.5) 26 7 26.7 a1.0) aa 27.6) 28.5} 22.5, 30 23.8 
Bacon, sliced... .....06.-]..6- pe 32. 4) 38.4) 35.4) 35. 5) 22.7) 32.9) 34.2) 34.6) 32.5 41 25 
I so ccc céankeesinanad a 29. 5| 48.9) 45.0) 45.6! 31.0) 54. i 50. 7| 52.0) 30.0 30. 
Lamb, leg of. ......cscccslesoes a 20. 0} 38.3) 35. 9} 35. 5) 20. 5) 39.3) 37. 5) 36.2) 21.8) 4 4 
BB ooo cist cccccccscncboloonsd Os 6 ss. 21.1) 31.4) 31 ‘ 31.1) 22.0) 39. 5 38. 8; 39.8) 19.3 32 4. ¢ 
| | | 
Salmon, canned, red....}..... BOs « sissale ges, | 30. 6 29. 1) 29.6)..... | 27. 2) 26.7; 26.8)..... 
Milk, fresh.............. Quart....... 10.0) 16.7| 16,7] 16.7} 8.8) 12.0) 13.0) 13.0} 10.3, 2 ) 
Milk, evaporated........ 15-16 02, can.}..... 13. 6) 14, 1 14, 3}.....} 10.3) 11.9) 12.0 12 o-+-| 
th GCP a Ie Pound...... 42.4) 48.3) 58.5) 58.4) 42.9) 49.7) 63.6! 62.3) 44.4 48 42.1) 
Oleomargarine..........|....- ee a 28, 9 31.0) 32.4)..... | 25.0) 25.4) 26.0 oes] 
Nut margarine..........|....- pee See 25. 3) 26, | 26.8|.....| 26.1] 27.1] 27.1)..... 29 «oe | 
OS eee ee BO,.. ovo 25. 0) 30. 2) 35.7) 35. 4| 23.3) 32.4) 37.9) 37.5} 21.8 3 22.6) 
GEST RM SS SA eS Fes 15. 4| 18. 1| 18.0} 17.8) 14.3) 15.6] 16.6) 17.0) 15.8, 17 16.0) 
Vegetable lard substitute}. ... - ity dabedalinmadl 21. 4) 20.0) 20.4)..... 20. 2' 21,4! 21.6)..... 2 = 
Eggs, strictly fresh...... Dozen....... a 28. ‘| 34.5) 32.0; 21.7) 29.4) 37 8} 31.7) 22.7) 27 { “Ul 
} | i | Pp | 
NE 6 wtitinc cs scacwwwene Pound...... 6.0; 10.0} 91) 92 5.4 8.6) 84) 84) 5.3 9 } o J 
RR GRRE, GP do......| 3.7] 5.7| 5.4) 5.6) 3.2) 5.1) 4.6) 4.5) 3.8) 5 3 j 
re ae aoe ib-esives 2.4, 2.8 3.4) 3.4) 2.4) 3.1) 3.2) 3.2) 2.1) 2. . 
a is rts rs chaste s dob 9.5; 9.2) 9.1).. 8.9} 8.8] 8.6)..... 9. oo a 
i a eee &oz. pKg....|..... +4 eh _<§ oe 9.4) 9.0) 9.0). 9 an ile 
Wheat cereal...........- aon. pig... es 27.0) 26, 2! 26.2)... 24,7; 23.2) 23.2|.....| 27 | 
I vccucnctwheba POUNG .<s ce oo---}| 22.0) 20.8) 21.0).....] 18.6) 19.4) 19. 4].....) 1 i i 
Svivcakigokanieds + sEees ee es Sass 8.6; 9.1) 8.3) 8.4 9.0) 9.1) 9.3] 8.9) 8.2 § a ] 
Beans, navy. .......----|.-.-- dO. . .2.-)o0--- 10. 4) 12.9, 12.9).....| 9.0) 11.1) 11.0)..... ( “a 
Potatoes. .......- bet. aeBieds 2 Os «sb 2.0) 3. " 3.1) 3.5 1.5) 2.9| 2.2) 24 L9 = 
RR AS: Gee ree Tae 14.4) 7.2) 8&0 14.1] 6.2 6.9)..... 
RG ASS Se ee ee Se 4.7; 9.0) 8.6)..... ac 47) &3..... 4.1 | 
Beans, baked. .......... No. 2 can....|.....| 13.4) 13.7) 13.4)..... 12.0| 12.0) 12.2 15 ! 
Corn, canned............|.... Dis 2 bustedact 15.7| 16.0) 15.9)..... 14.9) 14.5} 14.6)..... i = 
Peas, canned. ...........|..... iss aiteecallies enh 17.0) 18.3) 18.1)..... 16.4) 16.4) 16.3).....| 2 hat 
Tomatoes, canned.......|..... ee ee 13.8| 13.2) 13.4)..... 12.1] 11.9, 12.0).....| 13. | Fe 
Sugar, granulated....... Pound...... 5.3) 7. I 10.8} 11.2) 4.8) 5.8} 9.4) 9.8} 5.2) 6. YES 6) 
Whe coccecnccccccsssvespisgs’é do......| 60.0} 88.1) 89.7; 92.6) 56.0) 66. 1) 67.1) 66.7) 61.3) 79 , Oo 4) 
I ree se o> Siete. iin «kas 32. 0} 35. 2) 37.1) 37.1) 25.2) 31.2) 33.7) 33.3} 28.8) 3 
> 
ee el, AE SE. eee 20.4! 20.7) 21 A _.| 18.41 18.01 17.61... | 21 . 
BEER. « oc ccccccccectobpases ER SS: 24.9} 20.1) 20. 1).....| 23.2) 15.7) 15.2)..... | 25 } 44 
Bananas............... -| Dozen..... oo|eeoee| 26.7] 24.4) 25.0).....| 25.0) 27.6) 27.6).....) 33 45 6s 
I wis cccvcesdedad Dcae dillid. dnckdonadl al 42.5] 45.0).°.2"| 61.4 47, 52.9 AY | 2.9) 48.4 




















‘ The steak for ee are here quoted is called “sirloin” in this city, but in most of th: er Clie 
included in this report it would be known as “ porterhouse” steak. 
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: M and April 15, 1923. 
ception of April, 1913, as these cities were not scheduled by the 


e dealers occasionally fail to report, the number of quotations varies from month to month.) 


































































































Boston, Mass. a -~< t, Buffalo, N. Y. Butte, Mont. Charleston, 8. C. 
ton Apr. 15 
Apr. 1o— Apr. 15— 
AP Mar. | Apr. | Apr.| Mar.| Apr. ° Mar.jApr.| Apr. | Mar. | Apr. AT Mar.| Apr. 
— | 15, 15, 15, | 15, | 15, 15, | 15, 15, 15, 15, - 15, | 15, 
€ ' an 
3913 2? 1923. 1923 1922. 1923. 1923. 1913 1922 1923. 1923. 1922 1923. 1923. 1913 1922 1923. 1923. 
Cts. | ¢ Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.\ Cts. 
96. 3) 1 56, 8 2 58. 5 2 59. O 39. 6] 42.9} 43. 5; 22. 3] 33.3] 36. 5] 36.7] 30.2) 27 9] 29. 4} 22.3] 36.81 35.3] 35.9 
34) 46.5] 46.2) 46.8) 34.1) 36. 1) 36. 7} 19. 3] 27.2) 30.0) 30.3) 25.5} 24.7] 25.4} 21. 0) 34.1} 32.7] 33.8 
944) 33.91 35.41 35. 5) 30.9) 32.7) 33.2) 17. 5! 26.1) 27.1] 27.3) 25.1) 22.3] 22.9) 21.3] 30.0) 28.6] 29.7 
18.0, 2.3} 22.8) 23,0) 21, 7| 23. 2) 22.7] 15. 5] 18.8] 19.8) 19.7} 17.4) 16.0) 16.1] 16.3] 22.6) 21. 4] 21.8 
Baas 14.4) 14.6] 14.6) 9.5] 9.9) 10.0) 11.8] 11.9) 11.9) 11.8) 12.2) 11.3} 11.3) 12.1) 16.1] 15.0) 14.5 
0.< 37.81 30.1] 30.3] 34.3] 28.9) 29.7] 20.8] 34.3] 29.91 30.01 31.6] 26.8) 27.8} 24.3} 33.4] 29. 5] 29.5 
95, 36.0] 37.5| 37.5] 44.1) 44.9] 44.1) 29. 5] 32.5) 32.8) 32.5) 50.4) 45.9) 46.8) 25.5] 35.8) 35. 8] 35.2 
90.5) 59.6} 49.9) 50.0} 61. 7] 52. 81 52. 5) 25.7] 50.3] 46.5] 45.4 56.7) 49.1 50. 9 26. 7| 49.7} 42.3] 40.8 
4.3) 41.5} 38.0) 38.0} 38. 4) 35.7] 36.3) 18.7] 33. 5] 31.7] 32.1) 31.5) 30.4) 30.7] 21.8] 48.0) 43.1] 44.8 
4.6 41.41 39.2} 39.0} 40.7] 39.4) 39. 0} 22.8! 37.9) 36.2) 37.1] 37.3) 30.31 30.6) 22.21 38.9) 36.9) 38.0 
| 31.1) 29.0} 29.0) 32.8) 30.0) 30. 4]..... 27.7] 27.3] 26.91 36.8} 36.0) 37. 51.....| 28.5! 26.7] 26.6 
13.5) 14.5} 13.9] 12.0) 15.0) 15.0] 8 0} 13.3) 13.0] 13.0) 14.0} 14.2} 14,2} 11.7] 18.7] 18.0) 18.0 
11. 5 12.6} 12.7] 11.3} 12.5) 12.5)..... 10. 2} 11.9) 11.8) 11.9 12.3) 12.4)..... 10. 9 12. 2] 12.2 
45.9 60.6 60.4 45,0} 58 2! 59.1) 40.2) 44.7] 58.5) 57.3) 43.1] 53.2) 52.7) 49.5) 45.3) 56.7] 57.7 
30.3} 31.0) 31.0} 24. 3} 28.3] 28.0)..... 27.1) 28.0) 28.3) 27.5) 30.5} 30. 01..... 27.6} 28.0] 28.0 
26.8} 25.6) 26.3) 24.3} 27.8} 27.8)..... 26, 4} 26.6} 27.3) 22.01 $1.7) 31.7)..... 5.0 28, 0} 28.0 
34.61 386; 38.8) 33. 1) 37.9% 37.5) 19.0} 31.4] 36.3] 36.1} 35.6) 36.7] 37.1) 20.8) 28.7) 35.6] 34.4 
17.1} 18.1} 18.0} 16.2) 17.4) 17.5} 14.3) 15.8] 16.6! 16.6) 20.8) 20.5} 21.3) 15.0} 18.6] 18.7] 18.8 
| 22.4) 24.2) 24 3) 21.0} 22.2] 22,1)..... 20, 0} 22.3] 22.1) 25.0) 26.3} 26.31..... 21. 7| 22.3) 22.8 
| 4.0) 57.1) 48,5} 39. 5] 52.9} 41.9) 25.2) 32.7) 42.7) 35.9) 36.7) 46.3) 38.5} 25.4) 30.4) 35. 4] 33.8 
a3 8.4, 8.4 8&3} 83) 83) 56 86 83) 83) 9.6 7) 971 60 9.5) O51 25 
6.0 5.4 54) 5.3) 49 49 3.0 49 42 42 58 54) 5.5) 3.7) 6.1) 6.0) 6.0 
| 43) 48) 5.1) 69 65 65 2.5 36 38) 3.6, 46 3.9 3.8] 23) 29) Ba 3.1 
| &4 S7] OO 84) BE B4i. 7.5 7.6 7.6) 7.0; 6.6] 6.7]J..... 9.61 9.51 9.4 
10.6, 9.8 10.0 95) 9.7) 9.6).....) 9.4) 9.2) 9.2) 12.0) 11.9) 21.9)..... 10.6} 10.0} 10.0 
..| 26.2) 24.91 24 9} 25,2] 23,9) 23.6)... 24.9 24.7| 24.5) 29.6) 28.8) 28.81..... 24, 9) 25. 01 25.0 
.-..| 24.0) 23.7} 23,6) 24. 5| 23.7] 23.9..... 22, 3] 21.7] 21.5) 22.9) 21.3) 21.3}..... 20, 2} 20.2) 20.3 
92} 10.3) 11.0) 10.8] 9.81 10,5) 10.2) 9.3) 9,1 9.0} 93) 95 98) 9.6) 5.6) 6.7) 6.3) 6.3 
| 9&1] 10.6} 10.7) 9.4} 11.6] 12.8)..... 8.81 11.3) 11.3} 9.3) 10.1] 10.4/..... 9. 8} 12.0} 12.1 
15} 2.6 2.5) 3.0 29 25) 29 3) 25) 1.7; 23) 16 Lil L3| 20 3.6 2.61 28 
14.5 6.6; ad 15.1} 6.1) 7.6)..... 14.2 5.2) 6.3) 341) 42) 4.7)..... 14.7 5.5) 6.5 
6.3} 86) 10.8 6.5) 82) 9.8)..... 5.6) 5.41 8.5) 5.6) 5.5] 6.4t..... 3.8) 4.8] 5.4 
14.4) 14.3) 14.3} 11.9 12.2) 11.9)... 19.0} 11.0} 11.4) 19.3) 17.5) 17. 5)..... 11.3} 11.4) 11.2 
18.6] 19.2} 19,2) 18.4) 18.9] 19.1]..... 14,8! 15.31 15.2) 17.4] 15.3] 153]..... | 14.7) 14.6) 14.5 
; it 21,5, 21.4) 19.9 21.3} 20.8)..... 16. 8} 16.0] 16.2) 16.6 7 16. 3|..... 12.1) 18. 2| 18.0 
| | 
.--| 14.3) 13.2} 12.6) 13.3) 13.1 “4 n.d 13. 5) on 13.6} 16.4) 125.2) 95.1)..... 11.9} 10.8 11.0 
1) 6.4) 10.3) 10.5) 6.1) 9.7| 9.8) 5.4] 6.3] 10.1) 10.3) 8.6) 12.2) 12,2) 5.0) 6.0) 9.7/ 10.0 
8.6] 67.5) 68.6] 68.8) 57.0) 57.6) 57.9) 45.0} 58.4] 60.9) 61.7| 79.2! 80.0! 80.0] 50.0) 74.6) 70.7| 71.5 
0) 41.0) 43.1] 43.3 - 36.3 ~ 29, 3] 33.2) 35.5] 35.7) 44.5] 45.0) 45.0) 26.0] 31.8) 32.8] 33.4 
| | | | 
| 20.3] 20.0) 20.0) 19.4) 19.9 19.7)... 20.0 19.1 18.8 21.1! 20.3! 20.6]..... 19.7) 20.2} 20.0 
22.8} 16.8] 16.3| 24.1] 17.7] 17.41... 21. 6| 16.3) 16.2) 27.7) 21.3) 21.6}..... 24.9 18.2! 16.9 
44.5 50.1} 48.2) 35.6] 36.7] 36.2)..... 43.9) 47.4) 46.3) 214.5) 215.4) 215.4)..... 33.5) 36.9} 36.9 
0.0) 52.6 $6. 0 64.7) 46. 5) 52. 9)..-.- 65.4) 50.5 bl. 60.0} 44.6, 45.4)---.-| 54.2) 38.3} 49, 














Per pound. 









TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 
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Apr. 15— 


1913 | 1922 





Sirloin steak 
Round steak 
Rib roast 


Pork chops So i ee ee 
Bacon, Sliced 


Lamb, ‘leg of 
os eet OE PEE 


Salmon, canned, red... . 
Milk? fresh 


Lar 
Vegetable lard substitute 
Eggs, strictly fresh 


Beans, navy 
Potatoes...... Adve a6 42 


Tomatoes, canned 
Sugar, , granulated 





Chicago, Ill. 


| Cincinnati, Ohio. 





7% Apr. 
| 15, 


1923.| | 1923. 


Apr. 15— 


1913| 1922 
vet 





Cts 
35. + 
27. § 
28. 
18, £ 
11. 6 
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Cleveland, Oh 


Apr. 15- 


“| 1913 


7\ 11.6... 
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16, 


. 3} 12. 


| 10. 4) 


| 69. 2 
34, 


| 19. 


+ 18.5 
37. 7 
58. 9} 41.9 
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1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called ‘‘rum 
ft would be known as “porterhouse’’ s 


included in this report 


_m in ~~ city, but in most of the other alle 
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oF FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued. 
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20. 3) 
23. 7 
38.5) 38.6 
61.4) 45.9 
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Dallas, Tex. 


1922 











7.6) 15. 


Mar. 
15, 
1923. 

| 


.| Cts. 

- 1) 33. 5) 
| 31.0 
5| 27. 


21. ; 


1 97.! 


Cryo 
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Cts. 
34. 5 
31. 

26. 5) 


—_ 
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Denver, Colo. 


1913 | 





] 4 it te. som, ini 
| Apr. 15—| | 
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15 | 
1923. 
| 


| Apr. 15— 
| Mar.| Apr.| ’ : 

15, | 15, |}—7— 
1922 | 1928.) 1923.) 1913 | 1990 





Cts.| Cts.| Cts. 
29. 4; 23. | 
21. 3) 19. 2) 25. € 
16. 4) 15. 2) 18. 2} 
9.4; 11.2) 11.4) 


Vonor: 


%6.3| 19.6) 33.5 
43.3) 22. 8) 39.3] 
49. 0| 25.0) 56. 2| 
33. 9| 17.4) 38. | 
30. 4) 21.8) 38.1 
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QO i 


32.9) ....<}. 9B 
12. 3 
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| 33. 2) ; 
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*Per pound. 
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Houston, Tex. | Indianapolis, Ind. 


Article. jit. Apr. 15 | Apr. 15—| 
-” Apr. .| Apr. rik Mar.) Apr. ~pay iM 
15, 5 ——| 15, | 15, |— 1] 


| 
| 


Cts. Cts. 
Sirloin steak 32. 5 25. 
Round steak....... webs Hicswel SE 23. 


25. 9 17. 
Chuck roast 16. 
FOG ln cle doe hwodess abet 


12. 
Pork chops 21. 
Bacon, sliced 
Ham, sliced 
Lamb, leg of 
Hens 





Cts. 
35. 0 
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44.5 
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_! The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “‘sirloin” in this city, but in most of the 
cities included in this report it would be known as “‘porterhouse” steak. 
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| Kansas City, Mo. | Little Rock, Ark. | Los Angeles, Calif. Louisville, Ky. Manchester, N. H. 





Apr. 15—| Apr. 15— | Apr. b— 
ar.| Apr. P ‘= Apr. P Mar.) Apr. pe. 8 
15, | —7—| 15, | 5, 15, | 15, 5, | 15, : 
22 | | ” Z Qn 9 aN 
1925. N913 1922 1 1928 Inns] 022 1978, |1928. |1913| 1922 |1923. 1926. | 1913 |igao |1928. 
| 


| 


Mar.| Apr. 
| 15 et 
19.23. 








| 








.| Cts. | Cts.|-Cis.| Cts.| Cts. | Cis.) Cis.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts. Cts.| Cis.| Cts.| Cts. Cts. | Cts. 
i) 36. 0127. 5} 30. 5| 32.3} 33. 3/23. 4] 34. 4] 33.0) 34. 1/23. 6) 30. 2} 30. 4 31. 2/135. 2)! 50, 8} 52. 9}! 53. 9 
30. 2/21. . 9} 28. 8} 30. 0/20. 9) 28.5 27. 7\20. 0) 28. 1) 27. 2| 27. 7| 28.5) 42.1) 43.7) 44.6 
25. 0/20. 0} 25. 2} 26. 1) 25. . 1) 28.0) 28. 818.6) 22. 7} 23. 3) 23. 1) 20.0) 25. 4) 25.6) : 
| 17. 7/16. 9} 18. 6} 19.5) 19. 8/15. 5) 18.4) 17, 8) 18.0)15.6) 17, 1) 17.4) 17.3) 17.0) 21. 
10. 7/13. 5} 14. ~ 1) 14.6/12. 4) 13.5) 12.8) 13.112. 8) 13. 0) 13.5) 13.7)....-) 14.5 
| 25. 2121. : 31.6 
42. 
52. 
44. ; 
29. 6} 


33. 
13. 
12. 
48. 
30. 
-| 28. 
19. 


22. 
25. 




















29. . 4| 37.4] 36. 4) 36. 8/20. 0} 29. 7) 22.7) 22.6) 21.0) 35. 
. 8} 51. 7| 48.9) 49. 4/27. 8} 34, 3) 33. 9) 33. 2) 23. 5) 33. 
46. 63. 6| 57. 6} 58. 4/27. 5| 45. 9) 41. 0} 42. 1) 27. 3) 47. 
38. 33. 5| 33. 2| 33. 5/18. 1) 40. 0) 35. 0} 36. 3) 21. 3) 38.3) 
29. 43.6 3} 40. 3/24. « . 2} 31. 9} 33.3) 23. 8) 44.2 


32. 
15. 
13. 
58. 


41.4) 37.9) 38.1)... .| 30. 2) 28.6] 29. 1).....] 31. 8} : 
14.0) 15.0) 15.0) 8.8, 9.0) 12.0) 12.0) 8.0) 12. 
9.9) 10. . 7}...-) A. 2) 12.1) 12, | 13.1) 1: 
43. 1| 52. 9| 53. 6/40. 7) 46. 1] 58.4) 56.6) 42.8) 49.8) 6 
30. 5} 3 82. 6)....| 26.9} : 28. 6 
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Memphis, Tenn. Milwaukee, Wis. Minneapolis, Mi: } 
Articl Unit Apr. 1 Apr. 1 A | 
Article. nit. Apr. 15— r. 15— Apr. 15 
P Mar.| Apr. P Mar.| Apr. : 1M ‘ 
15, | 15, |——| 15, | 15, | | y 
1913 | 1922 ]'924- |1923.) 1973 | 1922 |1928- |1923. | 1913 1922 iva ; 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | ¢ ral 
5 Sirloin steak. ........... Pound...... 23. 2 29. 8} 31.0) 31.9) 21.5) 34.3) 35.6) 35.9] 21. 7| 28.8) 3 
Round steak ............|....- BOhivdseos 19.4) 25. 5] 27.2} 28.1) 19.5} 30.0) 30.9) 31.0) 19.5) 25.4) 2 o% 
RID TOM. .......cccccccelscsee do.......| 21.9} 22. 8} 22. 5} 23. 8} 18.0) 26. 2} 26.6} 26.9) 18.2) 23.3) 23 7) 94 4 - 
Cittck roadt ... 02.0. ccccefsoees GO... 5008 15. 1! 16. 6] 17.5) 18.2) 15.8) 20.9) 21.2 21.0) 15.5) 18.0 a 
| ee ee eee ae 12. 2} 12.5] 12.6) 13.7; oo 12. 8} 12.6) 12.0) 10.1) 9.8 ve 
POPE CHOPS. ......cccccea|se--+ 40...2%.. 22. i 28.9} 22. 5) 23. 8| 19.5] 32.0} 26.8] 26. 5) 18. 3] 30.4 
a ee et Gi. sis 0d 30.7) 36.9) 37.7) 37. 2| 26.8) 41.7| 40.4) 40.6) 25.0) 42.0 
OO Eee ee do.......| 27.1} 49.3] 44.2) 43. 5) 26.8} 48.3} 43.5) 43.6] 27.5) 51.0) 4 
ES | ee a do.......| 21.2} 39.3} 35.2) 36.4} 20.0} 40. 2| 36.2) 36.1) 17.2) 35.1 z 
VE Aree ee. do.......| 21.6} 31.2) 29.2) 29.5) 22.3) 38.3] 35.8) 36.6) 21.0) 34.3 
Salmon, canned, red. ...|...-. a Je owes | 39.3] 36.8] 36.3/.....| 32.5] 33.21 i 38. 
Milk, fresh.............. Quart....... 10.0) 15.0} 15.0) 15.0} 7.0, 9.0} 10.0) 10.0) 7.0) 10.0 -- 
Milk, evaporated........ 15-16-uz. can|..... | 11.9) 12.4) 12.5)..... | 10.6) 11.6) 11.7].....| 11.6 
i OE eee Pound...... 42.9) 44.6) 57.1) 56.5) 38.2) 41.9) 55.5) 53.6) 38.4) 41.2 ss 
Oleomargarine..-.......|..... egal Rare | 28.8} 28.3] 28.3).....| 24.6] 26.7] 26.7|.....| 26.3 - 
| 
Nut margarine..........|..... en SF | 27.4) 24.7] 25.0)..... | 24.3) 25.3 25.6). -| 24.8) 25.4) 2 ” 
SEE a ee ee 21.3) 26.5) 35.3 33. 2| 21.7| 23.8} 35.8 34. 2| 20.0) 30.4 on 
NS Ee ere ee do.......| 15.7) 15.8} 16.2} 16.5) 15.4) 17.4) 17.7| 17.7] 15.4) 16.3 ; 
Vegetable lard substitute}... ... ee ee | 21.5) 21.9) 22.7/..... | 21.2) 23.1) 23.3)..... | 22.9) 2 
Eggs, strictly fresh...... Dozen....... 22.9} 27.7} 30.8) 31.8) 21.2) 28.0) 34.0) 30. 5| 21.9) 28. 1 p 
| | | ; 
ey SS ee Pound ...... 6.0) 9.2) 9.0 9.0) 5.6, 8.4) 8.9} 8.9 5.6) 8.8 
ick cde cdpspocndllstned i oe 3.6, 5.6) 5.5) 5.6) 3.1) 4.9) 4.3) 4.2) 2.9 5.3 
Eee ee °C Sa waar 2.0) 2.8} 2.9) 3.0) 3.3) 3.8) 3. al 3.9) 2.4) 3.8 
Rolled Oats..............}-.--- GO.......]--...] 9.5) 9.2) 9.3)..... 7.1) TM °S.G...~:. | 7.7 | 
Corn flakes. .:.......0.0 S-oz. »Kg....|..... | 10.3) 9.6) 9.6)..... 9.4) 9.3] 9.2)..... | 10.2 
ssoscsccee cs} 28-08. pleg...|..... 26.7} 23.6 24.2.....| 25.2} 24.5] 24.4).....] 25.3) 24.8) 244 - 
Macaroni................ Pound..:...)..... | 17.1] 17.8 17.7|..... 17.0) 17.5) 17.5)... | 17.6) 17.7, 17.7 j 
SNE Gi ci dnc checcndscgle46si do.......| 8.0} 7.9} 8.0} 7.9} 9.0, 9.7) 9.9 9.9) 9.1) 9.2 { 6 
Beans, navy. ...........|---.- ORR | 9.3} 11.8) 11.9)..... | 9.2) 11.5] 11.6)..... | g ) ; 
Potatoes webdbccsescoessdiecost GQicd..6% 1.6) 2.9) 2.5) 2.6) 1.2) 2.3) 1.4 a 0.8! 2.6 ) 
paren OD. cnbcdbateded gadate vate BO sts.iches ils | 13.0; 4.8) 6.3)..... 14.7 SG 7.0..... 13.3 ’ 
SI eee get Fe Bluis ctihee dks 3.4) 6.8) 7.8)..... 5.1) 6.8) 9.3)..... 5.3 
pa, ane No. 2 can....}..... 13. 2} 13.0} 13.0)...2. 11.1) 11.6) 11.6)..... 14.1) 1 13.5 
Corned, COMMIGE 6 ok ccesshe cost | a Perse | 14.6} 14.7) 14.7)..... 14.8} 15.4] 15.4)....-. 13.7| 1 15.8 
Peas, canned...-........ rood Usevukes dis 17.8} 18.2) 17.7|..... 15.5) 15.3} 15.3)..... 15.9} 15.8) 15.9 17.0 
Tomatoes, canned.......|..-.. ee | 13.1] 13.0} 13.2)... 14.6] 13.6| 13.8|.....| 14.8 18.3 
Sugar, granulated Yeonkie Pound...... 5.3} 7.0} 10.3) 10.8) 5.31 6.4) 9.7] 10.1) 5.6) 6.7 7 1] 
TR oh ncn dee cdenouniaoebs OG. seis 63. 8) 88.0} 83.4) 84.5) 50.0} 68.0 70.1] 70.1) 45.0) 63.0 t 71.7 
ee ee 6b cB. aed do.... 27. 5| 37.7) 38.3) 37.2) 27.5] 32.3) 35.1) 35.3) 30.8) 39.9) 4 41.9 34.5 
Scoadnpacddcddmastes >See dec cules ccs] ae ey ae SA. c8c8 20.0} 20.3).....| 20.9) 2 21.8 22.8 
eee et a ee eee .é 17.9) 17.7/|.....| 25.0 8 t 4.7 
Pee eT eee Dozen.......|..... 33.9} 33.9)..... 39, 5) 810. 4/910. 1)..... $10. 9) #12 2 25.8 
WP repeae. Ruht “eratel ET Oe PY ee 50.5 as ane 65.2) 50.9) 50.4 56.3 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD, 


or FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued. 





| 


' yobile, Ala; Newark, N. J. | New Haven, Conn. | New Orleans, La. | New York, N. 








| 

Apr. 15—- Apr. 15— | 
\pr. Mar. |Apr.|___|Mar. |Apr. wi Apr.|_—————si| Mar. 
15, 1d, 15, | 15, 15, | 15, 15, ] |; 15, : { 15, 
1023, 1923. |1923. | 1913 | 1922 |1923. 1923. | 1913 | 1922/1923. 1923. | 1913 | 1922 1923. 1923. | 1913 | 1922 | 1923. 


| 


| Apr. 15— 





| 


—|— es 


| | 
s.| Cte. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. Cts. | Cts. | Cts. Cts. | crs. | Cts. 
32. 3| 26.6) 38. 6) 41.5) 42. 4) 31.6) 44.7] 47.8) 47.8] 22.1) 31.4) 31.4] 32. 4) 26.1) 39.5 
|.0| 31. 5| 26. 4 37.8) 38. 1] 38.9] 28.0} 36. 3] 39. 1) 38.9] 19. 3) 28.3] 28.0) 28. 8| 25. 1] 37.9 
}. 5} 26. 2} 21. 2} 31.8} 33. 4) 33.5) 22. 4! 32. 4) 33.5) 33. 6| 20.9] 27. 5) 27.1] 28. 5| 22. 6] 34.8 
20.6, 17.6) 19.8) 20.8) 20.5] 18.8} 22. 4) 24.4) 24.5] 15.4! 20. 1) 20.0) 20.2) 16.6) 20.6) 
16.0) 12.8 11.7} 11.8) 12. 13.5 14.2) 14.4) 11.6) 16.0! 16.1] 15.6) 14.8) 18.0) 


| . | 
{ 34. . 2} 32.6) 28. 27.5) 22.5) 35.3) 30.0) 29. 22.7] 35.2 
5 . 40. 6} 29.1) 41.4) 40 39.7) 24.9) 37.4 


41.0) 23.8) 36.2) 38. 

, 8 43. 8 120.3/134. 2,127. 51.3] 27.6 52.1) 41.5) 40.6) 28.5) 57.2) 
| 35. 0) 40.8) 36. 36.6} 22.0) 40.7 39.7) 38.9) 19.0) 37.11 
4 35.0 23.8 39.6 38. 3 39.3 37.8 37.5 3) 37 
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28.9] 23.0] 34.9) 27. 
36. 27. 40. 40. 
126.8) 31.4) 58.3) 51. 
36. . 8) 39.6) 37. 
38. 3) 23.7) 41.9 39. 


O_ PUIG 


28. 8 27.9) 29. 
15. .O; 16.3) 16. 
13. 10.1) 11. 
61. .2| 45.1) 58. 
30. ¢ 28. 


29 | 35.0) 32. 
16. ; : 15. 
11 ; 12. 
58. . 3) 45.1! 57.: 


29. : | 28.5) 31. 
5. 4) 27. 


37. 
17 

21. 
52. 


7. 
4. 
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14 
11.8 
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MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL Ap7) 





Norfolk, Va. | Omaha, Nebr. 








Apr. 15 
Apr. .| Apr. ? ~ | Mar. Apr. | Apr. 


15, : 16, |; —— 15, 15 


| 
9, , 
1923. | 1923. | 1922. | 192 





>) 
™ 
~ 
ax 
Da 


PREN RRSES: 


Cts. | Che. 
Sirloin steak : ‘ 
Round steak 


Perse: 
Scon9' 


30.7 
23.7 
20. 6 
12. 





© WISE ow 


ws 
= 


31.3 
41. 
52. ( 
3Y. 
3d. ¢ 


no S 
4) 


Ere 
ooo 


os 
=~ 


33. 
10. 
11, 0) 
41.5 
27.3 


Salmon, canned, red. .... 
Miik, fresh 

Milk, evaporated 

Butter 


ms 


et feet 
“Ion 
MONDO WH ee en 


NPR; 


27. 
31. 
16. : 
22. 5 
26. 0} 


9. 


FR BESFR SSR: 





Nut margarine 
Cheese 


bo bet BO 
ie 


ogrsa BI 


i) 
a 


BESES 


Ns 


Lard 
Vegetable lard substitute . 
Eggs, strictly fresh. ..... 


3.6 


PS AMOwWe Omen e PSwgeree 
Peers Sree Beppo 
HOGNWTN SOPNH SHKOLO WOCOSOH WOAH 


P $0 po > $0 


=e 
SPPre 
CWOWeMO DWmwoP-10 wo 


D> = Cn Oo © 


— 
_ 





8 ppppn 


pt 
PE wsipee 


Ss 


— 
> 
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_ 
POPE O95 


—- 
_ 


PMMWOH phge 





bh 
" Pee 
as pSeot 


os 
Sx; 
th _ 
Shoop pPoBe 


~] 





Tomatoes, canned... 
Sugar, granulated 

Tea Dick tied 
tis aswd 


7.2 
61. 
3. 
2. 1 
27. 0) 
410. 4) 
57. 3} 
wm 
1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “‘sirloin’’ in this city, but in most o 
cities included in this report it would be known as “ porterhouse’’ steak. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD, 69 


Portland, Oreg. | Providence, R.I. 





| | | 

Apr. 15—| Apr. 15 
| Mar. | \ pr. | , 

15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 7 15, 

3. 3 23. |1923. 1913 | 1922 {1928-1923 | 3| 1999 | 1923 


v, 
1923. 





| 
Poa —- 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | ‘ts.| Cts.| Cts. 
| 42. 21 52.4155. 8156. 1) 22. 4) 28.2) 27.5 . 41 40. 0)! 61. 6) 1 64.7 
| 35. 1) 41. 6} 43.6) 43.9) 20.0) 25.4) 24.5) 24.7| 31.2) 44.3) 46.0 
| 30. 4) 27. 5| 28.8) 27.8] 18.7} 24.5) 23.5) 23. 6) 25.0} 33.9) 35.2 
| 21.0) 18.4] 18.4) 18.2) 15. 6] 16.: 7) 17.0) 19.4) 24.2) 25.4 
11.1) 12.8} 13.5) 13.3) 13.1] 12.5) 12.3) 12.: 15. 15.7 
20. 4 37.0} 29.1) 29.2) 21.0) 30.8) 30.8) 30.1) 22.6) 38.3) 30.7 
40.1| 36.5) 37.5) 37.6) 30.0) 45. , 9) “2.4 35.5) 36. 
53. 3) 54.1) 47.0) 46.6) 29.7] 50.: F 7.2) 28.5) 56.6) 52. 
38. 5} 38,2) 36.1) 35.5} 19.2] 34.5 .7| 34.1) 21. 2.9) 39. 4 
41.1) 44.6 s] 41.1) 21.5) 36.6, 31.7) 33.6) 23.6) 42. 40. 
29.3; 28.7} 28.6) 27.5 | 41.4) 36.4) 36.8).....] 31.8) 31.3 
14.0} 13.0} 14.0) 13.5) 9.3) 11.8) 12. 2.6 $0} 13.5) 15, 
12.1) 12.1) 13.4) 13.4).....) 11.5) 12. 2. .5} 12.5 
58.7} 49.2) 62.0) 63. .0) 42.1) 50.3) 51. 3.4) 45.3) 59. 
28. 3} 30. 8} 9 30. 8 | 28. 








ac | Mar. i 


’ a 
oun” 


- 


Qo 








our mn 


CuUNnocw 


| 27. 9} 27. 28. 

| 34.5] 39.6] 39.3) 20.5) 35.: 

| 17.3} 18.0) 18. 4) 19.5 
3. 3| 22.5} 22.2] 22.5).....| 24. 
8| 37.7] 55.1] 44,1) 25.0) 26. 


So ew 


“Ae 


9.7 ot 3} 5.6) 9.% 


3. 


© Ci bd @ 





> 1 
© bo Cr © bo 


8. 
12.: 
14, 
16. - 








Ore > Or or 


12. 
10. ‘ 0. 3 i. 
75.4 56.5) 59. | 58.1) 55.0 62. ! 
37.5, 38. 8 4) 35.0) 36.9 37.1) 37.1 


20. | . 2) 18 of a . 3} 13. 
18.2} 22.9) 17.9) 17.2! .3 . 6) 18.5 
42, $410. 5/911. 5/411. 2) 3. 8415, 8/415. | 
53. ‘ 70. , 52. 51. 6) of} 6 43. 


crors © ~l > OO bo ee 














3 No. 24 can. 4 Per pound. 
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}E RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL 














































TICLES 
—— > —— 
| Richmond, Va. | Rechageer, | St. Louis, Mo. 
Article. Unit pam 7 a cell 
Apr. 15— | 5 
P far. |Apr wee Mar. | Apr. Ape. 15— Mar. Ane 
—— 38, 1 | 15, | 15, — te 
} 1192: 23. |1922. 1923. | 
—— —_—— ae nes ee | we as 
| | | 
ws Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| cy 
MNES. Jats Sb abis<codas Je Pound ...... 21. 8} 38. 1| 37. 6| 38. 2) 35.0) 35.9} 36.6) 23.4) 32.5) 33 & a, 
Round Sara ar Bh er O85 nnn 19. 6 33. 0 32. 7} 33. 3) 29.3) 81.1) 31.2) 21.4) 29.5, 31. 4! 3r 4 
DRS <3 bcdun se cek. thoes (Oo O08. 5<i. 18. 9} 29. 8} 29, 4) 29. 7| 26. 1) 27.6) 27.5) 19. 1) 26. 4) 26, 9) 9°7 
Chuck roast. ................. at: a do...... 15. 3} 21. 1] 21.9] 22.3) 21.0] 22.0) 21.9) 14.7) 18.3) 1s 4] 17> 
eer eerie r rrr re | eeeee do. 12,9} 15.9) 15. 5) 15.7) 11.5) 11,8) 11,7) 10.9) 13.1 12.9) 97 
7 
Pork chops...........-..+2+2+ er 21.2 30. 9 28, 4| 28,2) 35.1) 30.3 30.4) 18.8 29.8) 23.9! 4 
Bacon, sliced. ............2...fee-e. do 24. 4) 33.9) 35. 4) 34. 5) 31.9) 35.1) 34.8) 24. 3) 37.8 | 38 4 
ee ete do......| 25.7] 44.8) 39.4) 38.3) 49.9) 43.3) 43.3) 25.7) 49.1) 43.1) 434 
EY Olds his ib ok. cin dda So Laee od ree 19. 7| 43. 1] 42. 0} 42. 0} 39.3] 37.1) 37.6) 17.3) 41 1.8) 35.4 
PRR ooh Sb55.c obs pscccceccdcfocete do.. | 22. 1) 36. ¥ 35. 9| 37. 8) 42 ‘ 40, 8} 41.3) 19.1) 35 gl 9 
| | | | 
Salmon, canned, red..........)..--. do ..-.-| 33. 5} 30. 5| 32.3) 29.9) 20.1) 29.2).....) 33. 2! 39 
a fresh... eee. Sy ners SP AES | 10. 0) 13.0) 14.0) 14. 0) 12. 0) $e 13.0} 8.0) 10. 
evaporated... ........... 5-16-02 cam .|....- | 12.3) 13. 3) 13.2) 11.3) 12.1) 12.1)..... 9.9 i 
Butter OES Se ae POSRG.....<. 44. 2) 52.9) 65. 6} 64. 6) 45. 3| 58. 5} 58.8) 38.8) 4/ ‘ 
Oleomargarine. ............... jooese do......|.....| 30.9} 31. 6) 29.6) 28.4) 29.9) 29.8)..... 2 ) 96 4 
| 
a SUE Sos sais <c BGS Sao k 06 do me) 27.7| 7.6) 27.9) 26.6) 26.8) 27.1)..... 25 
SO Se ers | 22. 3) 31. 4) 38. 0} 36. 3) 32. 5) 36.7) 36.6) 19.3) 2 34 a 
TR apRg RES: et i. «ane 15. 0| 17.7| 17.6) 17.8, 16.8) 17.3) 17.2) 13.8 12.9 
Vegetable lard substitute.....|..... GO. « «seeks eee | 22. 0} 22, 9} 23.1) 21.0) 20.8) 20.8'..... 20 2.2) 29 
Eggs, strictly fresh........... PUR: kecccs 21. 4 29. 5} 32. 8} 31.9! 32.3) 45.8 35.1! 19.4) 27.9 
i | 
| FR ee oe eee ee pound...... | 5.3) 9.1) 9.1) 9.2 81) 80 80 56) 9.3 8 ) 
es owls acer censcctececesleccse 3 ee e t te er ¢: +5 + 4.7, 4.2 4 
FEES ae ens O......| 20) 41) ) 4.5 § . 7 eh 27 
SDD ta 5. J... .dattauntihce do... jen] 9.5| 9.3, 7.3] 7.7) 8.7)..... 8.1) 3 
EE EE pes | 8-07. pkg... -oe-| 10.3} 9.8} 9.6) 9.8 9.7) 9.7)..... 9. ) } 
Wheat cereal..............--- | 28-07. pkg...|....- | 27.9] 24.6) 25.1) 25.0) 24.2) 23.9)... 25.0 23.5) 2 
eee ee ee stoned wotls olvedas 21.5! 21.8 21. 8} 18.9) 18.9 18.9).....) 20. ) ) 
Rk ite abs is <6 o,000.den bis ib es ee 9.8) 11.0, 11.0) 11.1) 9.3) 95 9.5) 8.3) 8.9 87 8 
ON Ne ae se Je--ss do. -----| 9.8) 12.0) 12.3) 9.0) 11.1) 11.1)..... 9.1) 11.4 
Potatoes Shs URS: Se Pe MORAL. ners do 17, 38 2.7 2. 9) 24 1.6 22 12) 2.9 20 2 
| i | | 
Onions .........-.-.-.+020---- SS ap do... -.J----. 13.5] 6.1) 6.2 13.7) 5.5) 6.1).....| 12 7. 
SC eee ee er Pee 0 > ai eiie | 6&8 83) 9.3) 5&9 44 7.6)..... 4. i 8 
Beans, baked................. No. 2can...|..... | 12.0) 11.8) 11.8) 11.3) 11.4) 11.4)... 11.0 
er ee Mas cos ckbetiel< 15. 3) 15. 8| 15. 8} 15.5) 16.6) 16.6)..... 14.9) 15.2) 15.0 
Peas, canned............-. ea LE ene’ | 19.6) 19. 5| 19.2) 19.1 19.3) 19.7)..... 16. 2) 16. 
} | | 
Tomatoes, canned............|..-.- Se BP rg | 13.1) 12.3) 12. 2) 13. 4) 13. 2) 12:9)...../ 13.9) 11. 4 
Sugar, granulated............ Pound...... 5. i) 6.7| 10.1) 10.7] 6.3) 9.9) 10.1 4.9) 6.5) 9.9 104 
IR oiS= bo 5 AB 8 <i dap 462 YM Madtw - ae PP ignny « 56. 0| 79.1) 78. 2| 79. 5| 60.6) 62.4) 63. 5| 55.0) 70.1] 66. 8) 66.1 
Coie 4 ; 4 38. 8} 38. 5] 33.1) 36.1) 36.3 ps 34. 2) 35. 5| 36.0 
| 
Sens cles mak: <i. cdeeu eae ace ae cans .6| 21.9] 22.8] 19.7) 20.0) 19.9|.....| 20.0) 21.6 m8 
nant hn 48 cb'1is cae pee MEG. «0c dna -9| 18.6) 18. 3| 24. 1| 17.3) 16.9|.....| 25.1] 17.5) 17 
adhe gene ali 6 Ome 8| 38. é . 2} 42.0) 43.9) 43. 32 2 
Paeesdacecodsacaccpelecapoeds o ccelbeces . 52.3 ose a 




















1 No. 24 can. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD, 


or FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued. 








’ , , , 
St. Paul, Salt Lake City. San Francisco, ena NP a 
Minn. Uta Calif. re ah, Ga.| Scranton, Pa. 








| 


Apr. 15— Apr. 15— | | Apr. 15 

r | Mar. : Mar. a” Apr. |Mar. | _ : ~ |Mar. Apr. 
15, i —7-—|.15, |. 15, | 15, | 15, ——_——/ 15, | 15, 
1923. 1913 | 1922 1923. |1923. |1922. |1923. | 1913 | 1922 |1923- |1923. 


| | | 


1913] 1922 | 





i | 

Cts.| Cts. | cus, Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts, | Cts. | Cts. Cts.) Cts. | Cts. 
2} 28.6 26. 26.0] 20.3) 31 29 3 . 3] 46.9 

24. ; Zd- 4 23. 2' 19.0) 28. 26. os >. 2 37 37. 36. 9 

1.: 4 22 18m 28, 34. 3) 34. 7] 34.7 

16.9} 16.; 3. 41 15.0] 19.6] 17. | 24. 3} 23. 9} 24. 

12.6, 12.2} 11.8) 13.3} 14.9] 13. 5] 11.3] 11.0) 11, 





CO im him OO°. 
sarees 
=o oe 
PL DOnwowan 
hoot = to" 


or + 


32.2} 28.0] 28.0] 24.0) 39, | 35.6 
40, 38.0] 38. 33. { 5A. 50. 


48. 3 42.9 2. 7) 30. 57. i 
34.0) 30.5] 32.6) 17.5] 37.; 








AAR 
‘ ee PhO 





oR. 


“~ 


13. 
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43. 


” 


ai. 








CoWwWr OC 
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32. 
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* Per pound. 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF Foon | 
CITIES ON SPECIFIC DATES—Concluded. 








Seattle, Wash. Springfield, Tit. Washineto 





: 
icle. Apr. 15 Apr. 15— 
Article pr. 15— Apr. | Mar. | Apr. | “P" M 
15, | 1 15, 
1922, 3. | 1923. 


Sm 


~ 


1913 1913 


Cis. 
27.3 
24. 








s2 
* 
~*~ 


UBOSS CK OSSOW Been’ 
I & DDO 


SBN SSapo@ B BARN BR: 


Sirloin steak... .....c.<.- 


SNi 
SAMA’ 





ae ht bet 
p* yt 0 

PPE Ns 
Cre ore or 








BEFRE BESS RERSS 
_— 
Boa 


URMQHn A 


bo ® bo 
Poo 
bo 
~ 


Lard a 

Vegetable lard substi- 
tute. 

Eggs, strictly fresh 








B Est 


DBNweA ANOSN9 & Oeo-! 


33. 


1. 
3 
"8 
7 
9 
1 
9 
8 
6 
7 
0 
7] 
7; 1 
0} 
3 
9 
8 
5 
7 
7 
3] 
7 
2 





rar) 
Pep pp 
Op 
OW SOS Ogre 


— 
ra 


— 
peppn 
rPSSpR 
HSE RPS 

-— 
H pe 


land amel 
PN Shs 
tas bt be 
PP gr 
~~ et ee 
—— 
bk od a 


BSen SEER PAhap 
1 & 


_ 
~ 


BS me 
_ 


= 
¥ 


R San 


_ 9 
» 
S8 SAFER Shknp wsRSSR SSeape & BRSR RASEB 


op 


SEES HRS 


te 
is) 
— 
_ 


3: 


GO tet S900 OOD OOH OD Neon © Sorat meajl-3oo 
ES SHS ONO PS Ore ww 


CNP D ADH Pet md 


z 





























2 
9 
1 
8 
4 
0 
4 
6 
7 
4 
1 
1 
5 
4 
6 
7 
3 
4 
6 
3 
8 








1 No. 24 can. 2 Per pound. 








RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD, 






Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities. 










ABLE 6 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 

in the retail cost of food’ in April, 1923, compared with the aver- 
age cost in the year 1913, in April, 1922, and in March, 1923. For 
12 other cities comparisons are given for the one-year and the one- 
mouth periods. These cities have been scheduled by the bureau 
at different dates since 1913. These percentage changes are based 
on actual retail prices secured each month from retail dealers and on 
the average family consumption of these articles in each city.’ 

Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have perfect 
reporting cities. For the month of April 99.2 per cent of all the firms 
reporting in the 51 cities sent in a report promptly. The following 
were perfect reporting cities; that is, every merchant in the following- 
named 42 cities who is cooperating with the bureau sent in his report 
in time for his prices to be included in the city averages: Atlanta, 
Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Bridgeport, Butte, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Fall River, 
Houston, Little Rock, Los Angeles, Louisville, Manchester, Memphis, 
Milwaukee, Mobile, Newark, New Haven, New Orleans, Norfolk, 
Omaha, Peoria, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., Portland, 
Oreg., Providence, Richmond, St. Louis, St. Paul, Salt Lake City, 
San Francisco, Savannah, Scranton, Springfield, and Washington, 
D.C. 

The following summary shows the promptness with which the 
merchants responded in April: 


























RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED DURING APRIL, 1923. 







Geographical division. 
| 
United |———~ aS 
Item. States. . . 
North | South North South 
















Western. 








| 























Percentage of reports received............. | 99. 2 99.3 | 98. 5 | 99.3 100 99 
Number of cities in each section from which } 
every report was received............... 42 Ii 6 | az 8 6 





' For list of articles, see note 2, p. 52. 

The consumption figure used from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city is 
given in the MONTHLY Labor REview for November, 1918, pp. 94and 95. The consumption figures which 
ane been — for — month beginning with January, 1921, are given in the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 
lor March, 1921, p. 26. 
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TABLE 6.— PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN APRIL, 1923, coy 
PARED WITH THE COST IN MARCH, 1923, APRIL, 1922, AND WITH THE AVERAGE (oak 
IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES. ™ LOST 





| — 
| 
| Percentage Percentage Percentage Percentage 
wre ey | — | increase, | increase, | "Teas: 
April, | onpril, | 1923, com- City. > igor A PP ioe Se 
, 2 Ane March, pa th |pared with ! 
year 1913. April, 1922. 1923 year 1913. April, 1922. 


Percentage 


‘ , Percent 
increase, 











ee 41 
Baltimore 
Birmingham... - 


Milwaukee......| 44 


“le Wee 


Bridgeport 


Buffalo 
| ae eee 
Charleston 


| New Orleans. ... 
New York...... : 
PRS eae ee 
Omaha.... . 

| Peoria 





Riko th 
Ld 


| Philadelphia... . 
Pittsburgh 44 | 
iy, ye SEA ae 
Portland, Oreg. . 29 

| Providence...... 


Richmond 

' Rochester 

| St. Louis........ 
att atch ott oil +o bbws 
Salt Lake City. . , 


Fall River 
Houston 
Indianapolis... . 
Jacksonville 
Kansas City 


re bO Or em DO 


San Francisco. . 
Savannah 
Scranton 


None 


Manchester 
Memphis 








COT > Qe on > wm OCOD 


Springfield, IN. .|...........! 
|, Washington,D.C 


Retail Prices of Coal in the United States.’ 


HE following table shows the average retail prices of coal on 
April 15, 1922, and on March 15 and April 15, 1923, for the 
United States and for each of the cities included in the total 

for the United States. Prices for coal are secured from the cities 
from which monthly retail prices of food are received. 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales 
for household use. 

The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 
several kinds used. The coal dealers in each city are acaed to quote 
prices on the kinds of bituminous coal usually sold for household use. 

The prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers, but do not 
include charges for storing the coal in cellar or coal bin where at 
extra handling is necessary. 


oO 








1 Decrease. 





@ Prices of coal were formerly secured mg oy and published in the March and September 


the MONTHLY LaBoR REVIEW. Since June, 1920, these prices have been secured and published m« 
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vERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,00 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
AVA USE, ON APRIL 15, 1922, AND MARCH 15 AND APRIL 15, 1923. 








1922 1923 





City, and kind of coal. 
April15. | March 15. April 15. 





ited States: ; 
Vo pennsylvania anthracite— 





$14. 890 
Chestnut | 14. $90 
Bituminous 4.942 : 
\tlanta, Ga.: , | 
RR gales... ennpnceewnaubannseas ie 
Raltimore, Md.: | 
~~ Pennsylvania anthracite— 


we |, IEE A TTR NS na 
Birmingham, Ala.: 
Oe, Mitek cnc neneeheheseeenhseaee 
Boston, Mass.: 


Pennsylvania anthracite 


Bridgeport, Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove 
Chestnut 
Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Butte Mont.: 
2s pb awnsndedadgeednasesanedeseasesaadies 
. ae 
rleston, 8S. C.: 


Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Bituminous 
Chicago, ILl.: ; 
Pennsylvania anthracite 


situminous 
Cincinnati, Ohio: 
tet a 0.0 scene asons 
Cleveland, Ohio: 
i on Pennsvl vani »j 
, Pennsylvania anthracite— 
tne Stove 


total 
‘1t1es B : 
situmino 
llas, Tex.: 
{rkansas anthracite— 
are ; 
hose ' Bituminous 
J Denver, Colo.: 
Colorado anthracite— 
Furngee, 1 and 2 mixed 5. ° }. 000 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed 5. 25 3, 000 
Bituminous ’ : 777 
Detroit, Mich.: 


} 5. 750 
_ Chestnut j 14. 56 t 5. 750 
Bituminous 1, 32 


or 500 
Chestnut. . . vie et 
Houston, Tex.: 
Bituminous 
indianapolis, Ind.: 

Pennsyl 


Bituminous 
Jacksonville, Fla.: 
Bituminous. . . 


' Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


48377 °—23——_6 [1227] 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR Hous! HOLD 
USE, ON APRIL 15, 1922, AND MARCH 15 AND APRIL 15, 192 Gontinney 



































; _ vad 
7 1922 1923 
City, and kind of coal. P 
April15. | March 15. 
Stine ddl 
Kansas City, Mo.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 
atts isin nuhdie cA ghedecescbdnetseeiheawcosue $16. 286 | $16. 929 
ne) ee Se er 17. 250 | 17. 875 
ae i 0 ESI Sige hl 8. 656 | 8. 817 
Little Rock, Ark.:  _ 
Arkansas anthracite— eh 
irs dh Ada dis reabstaphltccdsnceshass-onkslinsernens 15. 000 15. 000 1s ay 
Pid uieéntiehsdecbdigedixesetisnenas ieadeeson fe 12. 067 11. 500 “ 
Los Angeles, Calif.: | 
es. bench a datitiehtcecedabnsndestcannce cece 19. 000 16. 500 
Louisville, Ky.: 
Ns RE Imo ORS nade sgtnipgiias 6. 635 10. 130 
Manchester, N. H.: 
Pennsylv ania anthracite— 
et RRS RY Ante ES Te aI Re RR ey 16. 000 18, 000 











Memphis, Tenn.: 
SITE ve RY itch cabo 
Milwaukee, Wis.: 

Pennsyl vania anthracite— 
FE EE ee a a ee ae 


“I 
as | 
x 
> 
c=) 


9, 411 







Minnenmotis: Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
itn Misdliedicdabtbabboducceck«seuachoscasesaca 7.75 . 900 













Mobile, Ala.: 
i driscettnaitbiheshspetorshdpéensabundinecsons 9. 000 11. 000 
Newark, N.J.:_ 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
i aRiniducscabedciahahedccoschaccncescaqucess oa 12. 750 12. 833 












New Haven, Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
i AEE Sy a Ce ne 14, 000 5. 750 










New Orleans, La.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
to 











New York, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Ree gE Tue ae ee i ee ey War 13. 142 | 14. 125 
Stairs hel Scbtnincie dis sé dhancescecccecceccs 13. 142 | 14. 125 
Norfolk, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ESS oe aS eS ee ot ae eee ee eee ee , . 000 17.00 1 Por 






















NRG 4s. ck de cs cavaunccwecdbbectesvicdbs tonne 
Omaha, Nebr.: 

tie tad.. «.0 05 siedeniiatainn eerie as @undeainneae auieue 11. 857 11.155 
Peoria, Ill.: 


Philadelphia, Pa.: 





















Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
in tins in. jut nD pace de deathaduhasnecunneas 1 14.004 | 1 15. 143 | 
IN rcetl KASS | ele andi dale conke denbinaacase 1 14. 094 | 115.143 | 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 

tebe cb dhienadunsien Hout c ddsnes oigbén) ccdaoes 1 15. 750 | 118.000 
rminous. Pie Roccccccsndhteadeccccccccecccctececccerces 1 15. 667 | 117.750 | 

Mente Chan aiie bons sdeeeecessenceeceees 6. 750 abo 








les ¢ 






RR Ob WS. 655-656 bd pene debewSee ves lectudes bode cewccu 15. 843 5, 84 15. 59 
IDG US ode bab Ibh s cubs Cab di dedcdics sibdbuviwdees 15. 843 15. 843 | 15,34 
Portland, Oreg.: 























ene D ines 0c ch ditt dh ccs c0cdseneeseeeenecsenes a2. 807 14. 478 
Providence, R. I.: 
. Pennsylvania anthracite— 
TD dn Ghia p40 500. coh Eh db sc cccedecececeeseenceeess 2 15.000 215.500 | 2 15.000 ) 
indie rtbasneieteness obey dbucadeg dcwnsedes 2 15.000 | 2 15. 500 | 15, 08 loth: 





1 Per ton of 2,240 poun vera 
2 pow f cents per — on additional is charged for “‘binning.’’ Most customers require binning « 


the coal into the cellar 
[1228] 
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VERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
me" USE, ON APRIL 15, 1922, AND MARCH 15 AND APRIL 15, 1923—Concluded. 








1922 1923 





City, and kind of coal. | 
Aprill5. | March 15. April 15. 














vivania anthracite— 


hestnut 
nic Mo? 


inia anthracite— 


.do anthracite— 
RS 
e, 3 and 5 mixed 
Mexico anthracite— 


) anthracite— 








Chestnut 71 | 5. 
DO tlhe kos ap ntnbed ctecamentiches » jillian . 035 10. | 
! Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton is made. 
is additional charge has been included in the above prices. 
‘Prices in Zone A. The cartage charges in Zone A were as follows: April, 1922, $1.75; March and April, 
’23,$1.25. These charges have been included in the prices. 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in April, 1923. 


O CHANGE in the general level of wholesale prices from March 
to April is shown by the index number computed by the 
United States Department of Labor through the Bureau of 

abor Statistics. This index number, which includes 404 commodi- 
les or price series gathered in representative markets and which is 
eighted according to the relative importance of the commodities, 
ounds off to 159 for April, a duplication of the figure for March. 
uilding materials and metals continued upward, with an increase 
{more than 3 per cent over the March level of prices. Cloths and 
othing rose 2 per cent and housefurnishing goods 1 per cent in 
Verage prices. Smaller increases took place among foods and chem- 
als and drugs. 





[1229] 
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On the other hand farm products dropped nearly 14 per cent jy 
nome a price from March to April, due to further declines in cat;), 
hogs, lambs, poultry, eggs, cotton, and peanuts. Some farm produc. 
however, as grains, potatoes, and wool, averaged higher than ip ¢}, 
month before. Fuel and lighting materials were nearly 3 per coy; 
cheaper than in March, owing to continued declines in bituminoys 
coal, coke, crude oil, and gasoline. Miscellaneous commodities, wit}, 
declines in bran and millfeed, cottonseed and linseed meal, jute, ang 
rubber, decreased three-fourths of 1 per cent in average price. : 

Of the 404 commodities or series of quotations for which comparable 
data for March and April were collected, increases were shown in {74 
instances and decreases in 106 instances. In 144 instances no chan 
in price was reported. mI 

INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY GROUPS OF COMMODIT! 
[1913—=100.] 





1922 | 1923 





Commodity group. 








April. | March. | April. 
| 


| 

Farm products ; 129 143 | 141 
iia tin aninerstnsncksce adhe a weed 137 143 | 144 
Cloths and clothing 171 201 | 205 
Fuel and — 194 206 | 200 
Metals and metal products..................... 113 149 | 154 
Building materials 156 198 | 204 
SE EE BUD ccc cccccpeccccstaccceceees 124 135 | 136 
Housefurnishing goods 175 185 | 187 
Miscellaneous 116 127 126 
All commodities 143 159 | 159 











Comparing prices in April with those of a year ago, as measured 
by changes in the index numbers, it is seen that the general level has 
risen 11 per cent. Metals and metal products again showed the 
largest increase, over 36} per cent. Building materials follow nex 
with an increase of 30? per cent. Cloths and clothing have increased 
nearly 20 per cent, chemicals and drugs 9} per cent, farm products 
94 per cent, and miscellaneous commodities 84 per cent in price in 


the year. Food articles, fuel and lighting, and housefurnishing goods 
all showed smaller increases compared with prices of a year avo. 


Wholesale Prices in the United States and Foreign Countries, 1913 to 
March, 1923. 


N THE following table the more important index numbers of 
| wholesale prices in the United States and several foreign couw- 
tries, as compiled by recognized authorities, have been reduced 

to a common base, in order that the trend of prices in the severe 
countries may be directly compared. The results here shown have 
been obtained by merely shifting the base for each series of index 
numbers to the year 1913; i. e., by dividing the index for each yea 
or month on the original base by the index for 1913 on that base. 
These results are therefore to be regarded only as approximations 0 
the correct index numbers in the case of series constructed by aver 


[1230] 
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aging the relative prices of individual commodities.!. This applies 
to the index numbers of the Department of Labor of Canada, the 
Statistique Générale of France, the series for Italy constructed by 
Prof. Riccardo Bachi, and the series here shown for Japan. The 
index numbers of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics and of 
the Census and Statistics Office of New Zealand are built on aggre- 
cates of actual money peeean or relatives made from such aggregates 
of actual prices, and therefore can readily be shifted to any desired 
base. The series here shown for Sweden, Germany, the United 
Kingdom, and Australia are reproduced as published, the last two 
series being rounded off to three figures. It should be understood 
also that the validity of the comparisons here made is affected by 
the wide difference in the number of commodities included in the 
different series of index numbers. 


WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CERTAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


(Index numbers expressed as percentages of the index number for 1913. See text explanation.] 





| | | 
| United | | 
States: 
Bureau 
of Labor 
Statis- 
Year and | tics (re- 
month. | vised);@ 


Aus- New 
A wal | Japan: | Gote- | tralia: | Zea- 
Statis- |~*@!¥: | Bank of| _Porgs, | Bureau | land: 

: Riccardo) 7. | Handels} of Cen- | Census 
pee Bachi; | ee ’ | och Sjé- | sus and land Sta- 
amt: |100com-| <9... 0? |fartstid-| Statis- | tistics 
38 ee modi- ning; | tics; 92 | Office; 
modi- ties. 47 com-| com- | 140 com- 
ties modi- | modi- | modi- 

: ties. ties. 


| Canada: United Sweden: 
Depart-| King- 
ment of| dom: 

Labor; Board of 
272com-, Trade 
404 com-| — (revised) 
modi- | 6s bes ag 
ties (vari- | modi- 
(vari- | @ble). | ties. 

able). 


France: 
Statis- 
tique 
Géné- 
rale; 
45 com- 
modi- 
ties. 


56 com- | 
modi- 
ties. 











100} 100) | © 100 
98 | 100 95 116 2100 
101 110 133 | 145 141 
127 134 185 132 
177 7) Se | 299 244 146 
194 205 | 339 | | 339 170 
206 216 | 356 | | 364 331 180 
226 246 5 48 624 2! 347 218 
147 182 34! 578 211 167 
149 166 | 327 | 562 162 154 











1920. 
January.. 233 250 508 : 319 203 
February . 254 : 52: 85 557 342 206 

258 : 5 ¢ 602 32% 354 209 
April...... . 261 | 3: é 56 664 d 354 217 
ae 263 | 3! 5 § 660 275 361 225 
258 3: 49: 632 248 366 233 
256 96 : 604 236 364 234 
244 | 31: : 625 3: 365 236 
September : 241 526 655 2: 36% 230 
October... 234 : 502 | ; 659 226 346 215 
November 225 28 pl | fc 670 y 331 208 
December. 214 435} 1440 655 206 299 197 

1921. 
January... 208 | 1439 642 201 267 196 
February . 160 199 377 | 1376 613 195 250 192 
March 155 194 360 1338 604 i91 237 181 
April...... 148 187 347 1326 584 190 229 171 
May....... 145 183 329 1308 5A7 191 218 166 
142 179 325 1366 509 192 218 162 
141 176 330 1428 520 196 | 211 159 
' 142 174 190 331 1917 542 199 | 198 160 
Septem ber 141 172 187 344 2067 580 207 | 182 160 
October... 142 169 181 331 2460 599 219 | 175 156 
November 141 168 173 332 3416 595, 214 | 174 151 
December. 140 170 168 326 3487 595 209} 172 148 


oy For particulars concerning revised index numbers, see MONTHLY Labor REviEw for July, 
oY and 60. 

> 28 commodities prior to 1920; 76 commodities in 1921. 

~¢ July, 1913, to June, 1914. 

4July, 1914, 


a For a discussion of index numbers constructed according to this method, see Bulletin No. 181 of the 
U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, pp. 245-252. 
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Concluded. 


WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CERTAIN FOREIGN COUNThHIgg 






























Gates Swed A 
states . ; weden: us- 
Bureau Cant: vaet France: ae Japan: | “ote | tralia: 
of Labor P tid & | Statis- re y: | Ttaly: B tn of bor, ureau 
Statis- | Tepbor) Come | tique | Gta {Riccardo 720% !lHandels| of Cen- 
Year and | tics (re- > Board Ol Géné | Uscnes | Bachi; | ~*P28", loch Sjd-| sus and 
. 1272 com-| Trade . | Reichs- Tokyo; < 
month. | vised); odi- |(revised rale; amt: |100COM-| 56 om. fartstid-| Statis- 
404 com- mi Adee, 45 com- 38 comn- modi- modi- ning; | tics; 92 
modi- sore! cdi. | modi- ‘odi. | ties. : 47 com-| com- 
ties | (Orr | mock | ties, | Mod tes. | modi- | modi- 
| (vari- able). ties. ties. ties. ties. 
| able). 
138 577 206 170 147 
February | 141 169 162 306 4102 562 204 166 147 
March.....| 142 166 160 307 5433 533 201 164 146 | 
April...... 143 166 160 314 6355 527 197 165 148 | 
May....... 148 167 161 317 6458 524 194 164 | 155 | 
FUNG. o0ick 150 166 160 325 7030 537 197 164 | 156 | 
_ 155 166 160 325 10059 558 201 165 | 157 
August... 155 i 156 331 19202 671 195 163 155 
September 153 163 154 329 28698 582 193 158 158 
October... 154 162 155 337 56601 601 190 155 159 
November 156 164 158 352 | 115101 596 188 154 162 
December 156 165 156 362 | 147430 580 183 155 161 


156 
Fe 157 166 
BR 159 167 




















387 
422 
424 








575 184 
558500 582 192 
488800 586 196 
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15 
158 161 
162 | 163 | 





Retail Prices of Food in Nevada, March 


HE following average retail prices of certain food in the grocery 
stores and meat markets of Nevada on March 15, 1923, were 


15, 1923. 


furnished by the labor commissioner of that State: 


“AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF GROC 


‘ERY STORES AND MEAT MARKETS IN NEVAI 
MARCH 15, 1923. 


Grocery stores. 


























































Articie. Price. Article. Unit. 
Cents. 
ah Sila on « dnlthind amenall BE Bh Pe nec cp ddcccccessdeocess ch MUNI. .- 
Mackerel, salt, average }-lb.. .|...do...... 22.0 || Beans, small, white navy.....|. .-do.. 
Milk, evaporated ............. 16-0z. can 14.1 || Potatoes, Irish (or white)..... .-do.. 
Butter, creamery, extra...... Pound... S$ ke | ee ee eee 2G... 
Oleomargarine................ hb. eis taes 32.2 || Beans, baked................. No. 2 can 
Cheese ican, full cream j...do...... 37.2 || Corn, standard. .............. == 
Vegetable lard substitute .. ..) 3lbs...... 85.7 || Peas, standard...............]. / 
Eggs, strictly fresh........... Dozen..... 35.4 || Tomatoes, standard. .........]... do. 
SS ee ae ne als ued 30.0 || Sugar, granulated............ Pound 
ee eee 25-lb. bag 116.7 || Tea, bulk, medium grade.....|.  ——e 
RE So os | Pound... 6.5 Coffee, bulk, medium grade...|...do..... 
Rolled oats, bulk............. be Ow Hele 7.5 || Prunes, California (60-70).....|. _- 
Sey MS 6 cdccbeonsesasded Package... ee ee ee PS 5. 500 
MEO CONOR... coccnesccodcs 28-0z. pkg. 30.0 || Oranges (126’s.)..............- Dozen 
el eS 12-02. pkg. BA8 1) LAGRGMS. 2.025000. ccccsccccee .— 
Meat markets 
Article. Unit. Price. Article. Unit 
Cents. 
Sirloin steak. ...............-. Pound.... 29.1 || Lard, pure, loose. ............ Pound 
a <a cbenpedesboos« NE ae 25.3 || Leg of mutton, yearling......|..-. 
Rib roast, bone in ............ pices 2 neon 24.3 || Hens, year or more old, dressed|...do...... 
Chuck roast, bone in.......... ye 18.6 || Butter, creamery, extra......|..-do...... 
Plate boiling beef (not corned)|...do...... 14.5 |} Oleomargarine................ vo | eer 
Pork chops, loin.............. Joa bibde< 31.8 || Cheese, American, full cream..|...do.....- 
Bacon, clear, smoked, sliced..|...do...... 46.2 || Eggs, strictly fresh........... Dozen. 
Ham, smoked, sliced. ........ case 49.7 
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PURCHASING POWER OF MONEY IN AUSTRALIA, 


Retail Prices and Purchasing Power of Money in Australia. 


tistics (Bulletin No. 90) are found figures showing changes in 

retail prices of food and rent and in the purchasing power of 
money from 1901 to the end of 1922. These figures are computed on 
the basis of 1911. To make them on with cost-of-living 
fcures published by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
‘hey have been recomputed in the table following with 1913 instead 
of 1911 as the base. 


l THE December, 1922, Quarterly Summary of Australian Sta- 


INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD, IN CAPITAL CITIES OF AUSTRALIA, 
, AT SPECIFIED PERIODS. 


[ Weighted average of 6 capital cities for 1913=100.] 


| 


December— 








19131 a 
1920 | 1921 


| 4919 | 


105 174 198 52 | 158 

101 158 196 49 | 151 

97 180 180 Ag 151 
} 





114 166 197 HM 154 
122 157 184 | 61 | 154 
11 177 | 205 | 63 164 














res for 1913 are recomputed from data given in Australian Bureau of Census and Statistics Labor 
letin No. 7 (July-September, 1914), pp. 176 and 177, on basis of weighted average for these cities as there 


~ 2 Perth only. 


t is evident from the above table that retail prices of food, which 
had, in December, 1920, risen in all the cities to nearly double what 
they were in 1913, had by December, 1921, fallen so that they were 
only about half again as high asin 1913. Four of the cities (Sydney, 
Melbourne, Adelaide, and Hobart) for which prices were quoted show 
increases in 1922 as compared with 1921. In Perth and Brisbane 
decreases are shown. 

In the first half of the table following are given the average amounts 
necessary in the six cities in each specified year to purchase what in 
1911 would have cost 20s. ($4.87, par). In the second half of the 
table the figures have been recomputed, using 1913 instead of 1911 
as the basis of comparison. Thus the second half of the table shows 
the amount necessary in each year to purchase what would have cost 
20s. in 1913. 
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AMOUNT NECESSARY TO PURCHASE WHAT WOULD HAVE COST 20 SHILLINGS In 


AND IN 1913, IN 6 AUSTRALIAN CAPITALS, 1911 TO 1922. 1911 





[Shilling at par=24.3 cents; penny=2.03 cents.] 














Weighted average for 6 capital towns. 


On basis of 1911. On basis of 1913. 





} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 





Food. | Rent. Food. | Rent. 
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The table above shows that an amount of food which in 1913 cost 
20s. ($4.87, par) required 38s. 4d. ($9.32, par) for its purchase in 1920. 
and 30s. 9d. ($7.48, par) in 1922. A continuously upward tendency 
in rent is apparent during the period, 1916 to 1922. 
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Prices of Building Materials and Building Costs in Germany. 





N COMMON with the upward price movement in Germany of all 
other commodities prices of building materials experienced a 
phenomenal increase during the first three months of 1923. In 

accordance with the seasonal movement the increase has been much 
more marked in the case of stone, lime, gypsum, cement, and mis- 
cellaneous materials than in that of lumber, as may be seen from the 
following table: 












GERMANY, fF! 





OF PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS IN 
QUARTER, 1923. 


[July, 1914= 100.) 


INDEX NUMBERS 






} 








Stone, lime 
; | Lumber Miscellaneous| 






gypsum, | i 
Month and year. cement | (6commodi- | (4 commodi- | ;;o 
| (9 commodi- ties). ties). 
ties). 


















at punbinittinh bs dbercannteces «ees 159, 430 293, 750 218, 280 
CUE Sascoccccccccscedesccccedee reese 262, 560 | 339, 410 314, 650 | 
<< Ras) 664, 910 611,710 890, 200 | 
ES nc co cansvcudeddbubcee es cadéuheos 857, 010 623, 270 919, 950 







Ee duruitiddionintiindlaieonmanininhivetinercsi 857, 010 602, 550 911, 120 














Compared with pre-war prices, the prices of building materials 
were 6,722 times higher in February, 1923, and 7,782 times higher on 
March 20, 1923. Building costs have also been increasing rapi(!), 


















1Germany. Statistisches Reichsamt. Wirtschaft und Statistik. Berlin, April, 1923, p. 215. 
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BUILDING MATERIALS AND COSTS IN GERMANY. 83 


but not in the same measure as the prices of building materials. In 
the following table are shown the index numbers of building costs in 
Rorlin and in rural communities for December, 1922, and for January 
and February, 1923: 


INDEX NUMBERS OF BUILDING COSTS IN BERLIN AND IN RURAL COMMUNITIES IN 
= GERMANY, DECEMBER, 1922, AND JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1923. 


[July, 1914=100.] 


Index numbers for 1 cubic meter (1.398 enbic yards) 
inclosed space. 





Month and year. Berlin. Rural communities. 
at - = 4 — . | 
Factory Dwell- | General | Dwell- | Farm out-| General 
es ings. index. ings. jbuildings.|; index. 








| 

- | 
December, 1 183,330 | 201,750] 197,150] 168,420] 178,010] 174,810 
january, 1923 .......... Re, sabe tvebedda ted 230,210 | 279,650 | 279,790 | 242,110 251,940 | 248, 660 
February, 1923 441,670 | 419,020 | 424,680 | 368,420 | 397,730 | 387,960 

| 








According to the preceding table, building costs in Berlin were 
2.798 times higher in January, 1923, than in pre-war times, and in 
February, 1923, they were 4,247 times higher. Building costs in 
rural communities were somewhat lower than in large cities; in 
February, 1923, they were 3,880 times higher than in July, 1914. 
According to the index of building costs, the German statistical 
office estimates that in February, 1923, the cost of construction of 
an urban apartment containing 300 cubic meters (392 cubic yards) 
space was 24,800,000 marks and that of a one-family house containing 
350 cubic meters (458 cubic yards) space was 25,200,000 marks. 
As the average quotation of New York exchange on the Berlin Bourse 
was 27,917.71 marks per dollar for the month of February, 1923, 
the construction costs of an urban apartment were about $888 and 
those of a one-family house about $903. These figures will look 
ridiculously low to most Americans, but it should be taken into 
@bsideration that they represent nine years’ earnings of a full-time 
skilled worker in Germany. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR. 





Wages and Hours in the Iron and Steel Industry, 1922.’ 


HE United States Department of Labor, through the Bure 
Labor Statistics, presents summary figures on wages and | 
in seven departments of the iron and steel industry, 


Bessemer converters, open-hearth furnaces, blooming mills, bar 1) 


standard rail mills, plate mills, and puddling mills. 





l of 


rs 


vVi7e 
ALi, 


The data for 1922 were collected in that year. The figure: 
earlier years are drawn from preceding publications of the Bureau of 
Irom 
representative establishments. ‘The number of plants furnishing data 


Labor Statistics. All figures are based on reports obtained 


are shown in the second table. For similar figures for other d. 


art 


of 


L- 


ments see the Montaty Lasor Review of March, April, and May, 


1923. 


The first table presents index numbers resulting from a com))ina- 
tion of the data for the several principal productive occupations 
shown in the second table. These index numbers are based on the 
figures for 1913 as equaling 100, except in the case of puddling ills, 
where 1914 is taken as 100 because no information is available for 


1913. Secondary productive occupations and nonproductive . 
pations do not enter into this table of index numbers. 


‘Cll- 


Comparing the earnings per hour in the several departments, 
decreases in 1922 as compared with 1920 are shown as follows: 
Puddling mills, 45 per cent; bar mills, 31 per cent; plate mills, 30 


per cent; Bessemer converters, 31 per cent; open-hearth fur 


28 per cent; blooming mills, 27 per cent; and standard rail 11! 


23 per cent. : : 
Ithough a decrease in hourly earnings is shown in each de 
ment, in comparing 1922 with 1920, a comparison of 1922 with 


shows that wages po hour in 1922 were still much higher than 1: 
he following increases in 1922 over 1913 are slow! 


re-war period. 


LYld 


5 | 
the 
i 


y departments as follows: Open-hearth furnaces, 102 per \ 


standard rail mills, 96 per cent; plate mills, 86 per cent; Bess« 
converters, 66 per cent; bar mills, 73 per cent; and blooming mills. 6! 


] 
IS, 


per cent. Figures for 1913 are not available for puddling mills, bu 
compared with 1914, prac 4 earnings in 1922 were 53 per cent higler. 


The customary full-time 


mills, 4 per cent; standard rail mills, 3 per cent; and Besseme: 


verters and bar mills, each 1 per cent. For open-hearth furnaces 


and blooming mills there was an increase of 4 per cent. 





Tin-plate mills, March, 1923; sheet mills, April, 1923; blast furnaces, May, 1923 





84 [1236] 





1 Similar figures for three of the departments have been published in the MonTHLY LaBor ! 


ours worked show the following decreases 
in 1922 as compared with 1920: Puddling mills, 7 per cent; plate 


col- 
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EX NUMBERS OF WAGES AND HOURS IN 7 DEPARTMENTS OF THE IRON AND 
NDE SL INDUSTRY AS COMPUTED FROM DATA FOR THE PRINCIPAL PRODUCTIVE 
sThUPATIONS COMBINED. 


—- 100, except puddling mills where 1914=100.] 


> leeiamies | | Customary Pull-time 
: | full-time | Earnings! ovat rom Yous full-time | Earnings oe 
Year. | hours per | per hour. per week i ; hours per | per hour. |.) week. 

week. ° week. . 

i 








Bessemer converters. 


| 86 || 
79 | 
84 |! 
RS 
S4 

9) 

100 | 




















100 
94 
260 | 





Blooming mills. 


| 


00 4 | 
102 | 


| 


Plate mills. 














90 92 |} 1915 
&9 88 jj 1919 
x9 90 1} 1920 
100 100 | 
99 | 93 | 





Bar mills. 





1913 
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In the next table the significant facts concerning hours and earnings 
are presented for each of the principal productive occupations }, 
each of the seven departments of the industry included in this articl, 
For open-hearth furnaces, blooming mills, plate mills, and standan 
rail mills the period covered is 1910 to 1922; for Bessemer converte 
and bar mills, 1907 to 1922; and for puddling mills, 1914 t 
For the years omitted data were not collected. 

In making comparisons of hourly earnings and hours of labor jt jx 
seen that the figures for the ccna siguipations within a departmen; 
may differ materially from one another and from those shown fy 
the department as a whole. Thus, while earnings per hour in opep. 
hearth furnaces as a whole show an increase in 1922 of 102 per coy 
over 1913, door operators show an increase for the same period o 
149 per cent, and charging-machine operators only 87 per cent. 

In this table are shown the number of employees, average fil). 
time hours per week, average earnings per hour, and average {ull- 
time earnings per week. Index numbers are also shown for thes 
three items. tn addition, percentage distribution is made of en. 

loyees in the several occupations according to customary full-time 

Gears per week. 

AVERAGE CUSTOMARY FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, AVERAGE EARNIN 
HOUR, AND AVERAGE FULL-TIME WEEKLY EARNINGS IN 7 DEPARTMEN( 
THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES, IN SPECIFIE! 

BY OCCUPATIONS. 
- Bessemer converters, 1907 to 1922. 








| 


| Index numbers | Per cent of empl 
inked (1913= 100) | average full-tim« 
Aver- Aver- for— | week were— 
age - +h SR | ~— 
Occupation and full- one 
— “ig ~ time week- | Full- Full- Over} Ove! 
— hours ly | time |Zarn- time | 48| 48 | | 60 
7" | per . .| ings |week-jand) and ¢, | and 
week. ate —) per | ly /un-| un-| oe | un- 
il weak |hour.|earn- der.| der | =| der 
] ings. 60. 72. 
| | | 
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1 Including 7 per cent whose full-time hours per week were 91. 
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Nines ,\VERAGE CUSTOMARY FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, AVERAGE EARNINGS PER 

°° “HOUR, AND AVERAGE FULL-TIME WEEKLY EARNINGS IN 7 DEPARTMENTS OF 
NS In THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES, IN SPECIFIED YEARS, 
rt icle BY OCCUPATI ONS—Continued. 


ndard Bessemer converters. 1907 to 1922—Continued. 
erters 














| 
Index numbers | Per cent of employees whose 
; (1913= 100) average full-time hours per 
Aver- for— week were— 
age 
! ————E = — ——a — 
i d s) , a 
Occupation an ime | * : | week- | Full- FulJ- Over Over} 
_ lants.| ploy- S| per | | time |L2™-| time | 48 | 48 60 | 
plants.’ } y' per | Pp y ~.| ings |week-|and| and | ,,, | and | 
| ees. | 3 | hour. | earn- j|hours . : . 60 |e | 
week.) F hams er |.Pe ly jun-]| un- | un- 
e- Wowk | hour. | earn- |der.) der | der | 
’ | ings. 60. 72. 
| | 














$0. 379 |$22. 16 
.335 | 19.67 
. 340 | 19.74 
. 362 | 20.30 
.314 | 18.36 
. 369 | 20. 94 
. 393 | 22.25 
. 286 | 16.47 
.3a2 | 18.43 
.677 | 34.85 
. 781 | 47.02 
.979 | 53.76 
. 547 | 32. 
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.619 

. 466 

. 486 

. 536 | 
493 | 
. 529 | 


5.4 
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9.8 
2.0 
1 | 
3.3 | 
1 
0) 
.0 | 
3.4 | 
9.7 | 
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Regulators, 
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104 
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100 
95 
80 | 
96 | : 
100 
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81 | 
129 
136 
219 
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AVERAGE CUSTOMARY FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, AVERAGE EARNING PER 
HOUR, AND AVERAGE FULL-TIME WEEKLY EARNINGS IN 7 DEPARTMEN?7Ts OF 
THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES,IN SPECIFIED YEAp¢ 
BY OCCUPATIONS—Continued. P 


Bessemer coi.verters, 1907 to 1922—Continued. 
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Index numbers | Per cent of employe: 
(1913= 100) average full-time | 
| A ver- for— week were— 
age 
Occupation and | be full- 
. time | ; Full- Over 
year. hours /Earn- time 48 
é per | ings }week- and 
* Iweek. ‘ . per | ly un- 
" hour. | earn- der 
| ings. 60. 
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RAGE CUSTOMARY FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, AVERAGE EARN_-NGS PER 
AND AVERAGE FULL-TIME WEEKLY EARNINGS IN 7 


DEPARTMENTS OF 


PAE 1RON AND STEEL INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES,IN SPECIFIED YEARS, 


BY OCC UPATIONS—Continued. 


Bessemer converters, 1907 to 1922—Continued. 
, 
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Index numbers 
(1913= 100) 
for— | 


| Per cent of employees whose 
average full-time hours per 
week were— 


P| 
| Full- 
Ao |Earn-| time 48 
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Bessemer converters, 1907 to 1922—Continued. 


Index numbers | Per cent of employe 


(1913= 100) average full-time 
for— | week were— 


Full- Over 
time | 48 | 48 
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Bessemer converters, 1907 to 1922—Concluded. 
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Index numbers | Per cent of employees whose 
ie ® (1913= 100) average full-time hours per 
Aver- for— week were— 
age 
full- i 
Occupation and s ? time | | 
rear. J 3 week- -| Full 
y 
earn- 
ings. 


Over Over 
Earn-| time | 48 | 48 | 60 
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155 | 152 
255 | 241 
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98 | 75. , 225 
137 | 67.2 | .805 | 59.8: 267 
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Wage Scales in the Building Trades, March 31, 1923. 


HE following table of wage scales in the building trades as of 
April 30, 1923, compiled by the National Association of 
Builders’ Exchanges appeared in the American Contractor 

of May 12, 1923. Where two figures are shown, they are the mini- 

mum and maximum rates. All the rates are hourly rates, except 
where otherwise noted. The Chicago rates are those established by 


the Landis wage award. 
















WAGE SCALES IN THE BUILDING TRADES, AS OF MARCH 31, 1923. 
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wAGE SCALES IN THE BUILDING TRADES, AS OF MARCH 31, 1923—Continued. 
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ichmond, | Ee See: 7. CYR ite aes age a CRNA ORGIES ae eRe 
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- ee eR ey oy >| ern eae | 1. 90 a i 1. 125 , ) eo 
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5 Per day. 
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WAGE SCALES IN THE BUILDING TRADES, AS OF MARCH 31, 1923—Cont 








Sheet- 
metal 
workers. 


Struc- 
Stone- tural- 
cutters. iron 
worker 


Steam 
fitters’ 
helpers. 


Plumb- 
ers. 


Steam 


City. fitters. 





Akron, Ohio $0. 85 75 ~ $0. 85 

1.00 . 8: . 3 

Atlanta, Ga .70 
1. 00 

ee are 

Binghamton, N. Y 

SN DEON. occnbtipepesdecca 

Buffalo, N. Y 

Chicago, Il 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

teveland 


Columbia, 8. C 
Columbus, Ohio 





Dubuque, lowa 
Duluth, Minn 





Fitchburg, Mass 
Grand Forks, N. Dak 
Grand Rapids, Mich 
Greensboro, N.C 
Hamilton, Ohio.............. 


ee See 
Indianapolis, Ind...........- 
Johnstown, Pa 

Lima, Ohio 

Little Rock, Ark 

Los Angeles, Calif 


Louisville, Ky 
Memphis, Tenn 


Er eto 
v 


Milwaukee, Wis 


Minneapolis, Minn 
Nashville, Tenn 





New Haven, Conn 
New York City 


Norfolk, Va 
Oklahoma City, Okla 
Omaha, Nebr 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


Portland, Me 
Reading, Pa 


Redfield, S. Dak 
Richmond, Ind 
Richmond, Va 


Rochester, N. Y 


San Francisco, Calif.*......... 


3 























2 Sliding scale. 
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vVAGE SCALES IN THE BUILDING TRADES, AS OF MARCH 31, 1923—Concluded. 


| 
| Plumb- 
ers. 





a | | Struc- 
Sheet- 6s Steam | gq . 
btes i Ss ho ale . 
Roofers.| metal | oo | fitters’ | iam = Wan 
workers.| , | hel ers. ™ BOUUCES. 
venuege ns | workers. 








+ Petersburg, Fla 
Toledo, Ohio 


bster City, Iowa......,... 
gestown, Ohio 


» Per day. 6 Open shop. 


Wage and Board Rates in Western Mining Districts, 1923. 


HE following table is an abridgment of a table compiled by the 
Labor Commissioner of Nevada showing mining rates of wages 
per day and monthly rates for board, in 19 loc alities in 6 West- 

erm States. Rates in 12 of the Nevada districts are here omitted 
for lack of space. The reports for the different districts are incom- 
p ete. 

As some of the occupation terms used in the table may not be un- 
derstood brief definitions are here given: 


Refineryman.—Handles the concentrates in the process of smelting in an ore reduc- 
tion plant or in an assay office. 

Solutionman.—Makes the proper mixture of water and cyanide with ore to insure 
he largest precipitation of values. 

- ibleman.—Watches a battery of tables so constructed as to distribute the values 
0 certain predetermined portions of the table permitting the drawing off of these 
values, and the discharge of the debris according to its value. 

Tube-mill man.—Attends to feeding and grinding ore in tube mills in the process 
f cyaniding ore. 

ompressorman.—Tends air compressors furnishing air for underground machine 
til ng. 

T opman.—Attends to the loading and unloading at the surface of material, ore, and 
men, and in some cases attends to moving cars to either the dump or ore bins. 
Latheman.—A machinist. 

Mucker.—An underground laborer working with machine men and miners in the 
handling of ore, rock, and supplies. 

Machineman.—A miner operating mechanical drilling machine. This designa- 
tion has taken the place of miner in view of the large preponderance of machine mining 
as compared with hand-tool mining. 
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WAGE RATES PER DAY AND BOARD RATES PER MONTH, IN WESTERN M 
DISTRICTS, 1923. 








Nevada. Arizona. 





Occupation. 
Globe. | Miami. 








Conveyorman 
Crusherman 
Crusherman’s helper 
Batteryman 

Filter operator 
Filter repairman 





Sha 


te ~J 1 bo 
torr gro 


bo to 
g 


Mill tabor 

Pipe fitter 

Refineryman 

Sohitionman 

Tableman 

Tube-mill man 

Blacksmith 

Blacksmith’s helper 
Carpenter 

Compressorman 
pi a ae’ ee ere 
ee ee. ecco eeeat 
Machinist’s helper 
Motorman 

Ore sorter : 

Pumpman (station) 
Surfacelaborer 

Timberman’s helper 
Timberman 

‘Tool sharpener 


or 
_ 


seseeet 


A 
=, 
i) 


a ho) ee) 
aSssss 
Iss 
Solara 
or 
Ino 


Sa 
Ba 


= 
' 


Ons 
me OIrorg 


~ 


asks 


a 


Trackman 
Hoist engmeer 


St PH OC MG 


on 


Truck driver . 29 
Watchman ; 5. 00 


Rate per month for beard....| 37. 50 | 45. 00 
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Occupation. Phil- 
Lead- | Tellu- Victor. Butte.| ips- 


ville. | ride. 


California. Colorado. | Montana. 
} 
| 





Conveyorman 
Crusherman 
Crusherman’s helper 
Batteryman 

Filter opetator 
Filter repairman 
Fireman 


Pipe fitter. 
Refineryman 
Solutionman 
Tableman 
Tube-mill man 
Blacksmith 
Blacksmith’s helper 
Carpenter 
Compressorman 
Electrician 
Machinist 
Machinist’s helper 
Motorman 
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cE RATES PER DAY AND BOARD RATES PER MONTH, IN WESTERN MINING 
ee DISTRICTS, 1923—Concluded. 





























California. Colorado. | Montana. lan : 

- | an: 

a } oom mune ane One: memeens i. 
Occupation. Ree diie I aafinc | | phi ham 
Grass! yack. | Breck-| cjear | Lead-| Tellu-|y itor [Butte | i Can- 

ley son. | ridge. Creek. | ville. | ride. | burg. | You- 

sisy i } | Be } reaed _ th 

harpeMe?....-.--cs----8 $4.55 | $4.50 | ° $5.25 ey | $4.00 | $5.00 |....... | $6.00 | $6.00 | $5.75 
RT ek See 4.00; 4.00) 4,25 }......./....-.. 4.00 | $4.25} 5.25 2 75 
aaa... ageshiaesaaperces 3.75 | 4.00 iy 4.00} 5.25) 5.25 /....... 
eR TIN) VFA eet RENO Fe | 4.50 Joo... 4.00] 4.50| 4.25} 5.25}....... 5. 25 
Tr. Se coe | §50 5.00; 5.00 Lccsens 5.00 | 4.50 | 5.25 6. 00 6. 00 6. 75 
thi... capaeldcrcetesse lot tabks clowns 6a Sh RAPY PAL. SPD We ccastlsdstes ss siees 5.75 
lee. cvdbbenaQhasasaeus | 4.25) 3.75 4.25 | $3. 50 | 4.00} 4.00} 4.25 | 5.25 | 5,25 4.75 
ENS CE AS 4.75 | 4.75 | 4.75 | 4.00) 4.50) 4.50) 4.75 | 5.25 ). 25 5. 25 
b driver’... Jci210 ecsli.. 4.50 |....... Lh, cckd EO ARE WTI Rs Par eee | 4.00} 5.00 | 6.00} 4.50 
oO! PS aE we % § yoeey at 3 ee 3.00 | 4.00] 4.00] 4.50] 4.50 5. 50 
: month for board..../.......|....... WAP'B hadubatth dehsoe | 35. 00 |...... " 4 Jabal sddddatoe cua be 


Monthly Wages on American and British Cargo Steamers. 


HIE bureau is in receipt of figures showing wages per month paid 
on American and British eargo steamers of classes B, C, and D, 
as of April 27, 1923. Steamers of these classes are said to ¢ ary 

ebulk of the merchant shipping of both Great Britain and Americ ‘a. 
he information was furnished by the American Steamship Owners’ 
sociation, the comparison being “made up on the basis of a re- 
ction, on April 16, mn the wages ‘of British officers and seamen, and 
inc rease, on April 24, in the wages of unlicensed men of the deck 
d engine departmet ts of priv ately-owned American ships.’ 

The wage rates are shown in the table below: 

NTHLY WAGES ON BRITISH AND AMERICAN CARGO STEAMERS OF CLASSES B, C 

AND D, AS OF APRIL 27, 1923, BY OCCUPATIONS. 


[Conversions made on basis of £=$4.65.] 











Wages per month on cargo steamers. 





Class B (7,501-20,000 | Class C (3,501-7,500 | Class D (less than 

















Occupation. power tons).? power tons).! | 3,501 power tons).! 
British. | American.| British. | American.| British. | American. 
iz | | | = 
oO Ode Paw Uk bhi vccccccceces | $102. 30 $165. 00 $97. 65 $155. 00 $93. 00 $130. 00 
I in oi nian ote ake 72. 08 140. 00 69. 75 130. 00 67. 43 115. 00 
Te hence ia ares 53. 48 125. 00 53. 48 115. 00 53. 48 95. 00 
cg Oe De 53. 48 70. 00 53. 48 70. 00 53. 48 70. 00 
on Re Se 48, 83 65. 00 48, 83 65. 00 48, 83 65. 00 
Cf SS Ss ee 44.18 60. 00 44.18 60. 00 44.18 60. 00 
Seca chesedeateowue 41. 85 55. 00 41. 85 55. 00 41, 85 55. 00 
fc sigh a 29. 06 40. 00 29. 06 40. 00 29. 06 40. 00 
rekeeper, deck. ..... a i 44.18 60. 00 44.18 60.00 |....... iaaelee ta auenad 
St assistant engimeer.............. 102, 30 165. 00 97. 65 155. 00 93. 00 130. 00 
ond assistant engineer. .......... 72. 08 140. 00 69. 75 130. 00 67. 43 115. 00 
ird assistant engineer............. 53. 48 125. 00 53. 48 115. 00 53. 48 95. 00 
meveg ses ie... .d 48. 83 65. 00 48, 83 SAO nc cccccckpeniesh Game 
ekeeper, engine department... .. 48. 83 65. 00 48, 83 ee een on 
nae 0:0 0 CaS ee nee aig 46. 50 65. 00 46. 50 65. 00 46. 50 65. 00 
PD ... sae nbdhaneoned sacs 44.18 57. 50 44, 18 57. 50 44.18 57. 50 
RCewMisek...:.... 62. 78 105. 00 62. 78 105. 00 62. 78 105. 00 
OOO. MMs coksnsadeacces 58.13 90. 00 58. 13 90. 00 58. 13 90. 00 
RG CON aR Bie Z-5-0ccccccce. 39. 53 70. 00 39. 53 70. 00 39. 53 70. 00 
MEO. .diiuiiabbenshnawe+ee<eoe 34. 88 40. 00 34, 88 40. 00 34. 88 40. 00 

| 














Power tonnage=gross tonnage+horsepower indicated in ship’s documents. 
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On May 2, the United States Shipping Board, after conferene, 
with representatives of the International Seamen’s Union, appointo 
a special committee to study the question of seamen’s wages. |) 
considering the matter the committee gave due weight to the o& 
of living, the supply and demand of American labor, and the esty)}, 
lishment of such wage and working conditions as would make {, 
stabilization, efficiency, and economy. Following the report of thy 
committee, the Shipping Board announced, in a press lence date, 
May 12, 1923, a new scale of wages on its vessels, effective May 4 
Certain changes in working conditions were also made, such as thyp 
substitution of the three for the two watch system and the obseryan 
of the 8-hour day in port. 

The table below shows the old rates and the new ones now in force: 


OLD WAGE RATES, AND RATES EFFECTIVE MAY 14, 1923, ON VESSELS OF THI 
STATES SHIPPING BOARD. 


Occupation. 





Carpenter 
EEE AG 
Boatswain 


Quartermaster ‘ 
Able seaman : | 55. 0€ 2. 50 || Coal-burning vessels.....-....- 
Ordinary seaman | 40. of Coal passer 

Storekeeper... . ..- 559 Cpe Se oe fe | 60. . Wiper 

Deck engineer . . Water tender 














Wages in the Mining Industry of Idaho, 1922. 


annual report of the inspector of mines on the mining industry 

of Idaho, for the year ending December 31, 1922. Aft 
October 1, 1922, a bonus of 50 cents a day was paid to all classes o/ 
laborers throughout the Coeur d’Alene district; this bonus is included 
in the figures given in the table below. 


Ser wage statistics given below are taken from the twenty-fourtl 


AVERAGE DAILY WAGES AT IDAHO MINES BEFORE AND AFTER OCTOB! 








Average wages per day. || | Average wa 
| 

| 

! i 


Occupation. | After Oct. 1, || Occupation. 
Prior to | 1922(Coeur || Prior to 19 

Oct. 1, 1922. d’Alene || | Oct. 1, 1922. 
| district). || 








00 || Ore sorters............... 

|| Cagers 
Shift bosses 
Blacksmiths. ......... ae 
Blacksmiths’ helpers. . -. -| 
Electricians .............. 
Millmen 
Mill repairmen 
Mill swampers 
COINS 00 betGibesbséss | 5. 25- 


| 


e F 
oppor eo peat 


Narra Sskrsask 
» = 
~] 


“1 
ee 
Por gm op one 


RRRAKTSARSS 


a 
~ # 
SU SU mS Sh 
iI 





Pump and compressormen 
Surface laborers 














1 Not including a bonus of 50 cents per day paid to all classes of labor. 
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Before October 1, 1922, miners and muckers were paid the same 
wage, and to avoid added responsibilities miners had been taking 
‘obs as muckers. The increased rates for miners, it is thought, will 
bring men back to the machines and do away with the shortage of 
miners which prevailed in 1922. 

The charge for board and lodging at company boarding houses 
averaged about $1.25 per day. 











Wages and Metal Production. 






[DAHO'S “production record”’ for its five principal metals—lead, 
silver, copper, zinc, and gold—is approximately a billion dollars 
$950,000,000) in 62 years, an average of over $15,300,000 per 
annum for that period, or : about $24, 450, ,000 per annum for the past 
90 years. The average mine pay ‘roll per annum is more than 
$9,000,000. ‘The total value of the five principal metals mined 
and marketed in the State in 1922 was $19,196,403.71, an increase 
of $2,632,389.12 over the production value of the previous year. 













Eamings of Hand and Machine Miners in Illinois, 1921-22. 


IGURES showing the earnings of miners for the year ending 
fF June 30, 1922, are given (p. 99) in the forty-first annual report 
of the Department of Mines and Minerals of Illinois recently 
issued. These figures are given in the table below: 












EARNINGS OF MINERS IN SHIPPING MINES IN ILLINOIS, HAND AND MACHINE 
1921-22, BY DISTRICTS. 





WORK, 






































































Hand mining. Machine mining. 

Average . | Average 

“wES | Average | earnings per um-~ | earnings per 
on | Num- | ome Total | man. | berof! otal man. 
| ber of | berof | earnings | __ be pd earnings tS 
|miners.| days for year. | “chine | [F year. 

worked. | | Per | Per! inen. | Per | Per 
year. | day. : year. | man. 
Het...» :ssebeiinetitbohd’ | 2, 565 115 | $1,390,455 | $542 '$4. 71 611 $290,982 | $476 | $4.14 
. Be eee 883 152 804,071 | il | 5.99] 1,419] 1,249, 729 881 | 5.80 
TMG. . wa bbbbees od 52.0. | 7 125 609,924 | 858 | 6.86 952 735,625 | 773| 6.18 
PO. cp ammwagdadus oss 5, 575 157 | 5,670,650 | 1,017 | 6. 48 842 | 963,814 | 1,209 | 8.27 
oa ~aceapetieeteb cptd sac 2, 303 | 129 | 2,391,946 | 1,039 | 8.05 | 2,772] 3,728,160 | 1,345 | 10.42 
ert ee eee 391 127 311,735 | 797 | 6.28| 6,373 | 7,300,914 | 1,146 | 9.02 
a cintedas oehers | 760 127 619, 008 814 | 6.41 2, 951 3 395,748 | 1,151 | 9.06 
pal ae MERA TE TEE 3, 303 lil | 3,078,339} 982] 8.40] 2,140| 2,479,515 | 1,159 | 10.44 
Cy Se eS 1, 742 127 | 1,746,878 | 1,003 | 7.90| 3,493 | 3,535,517 | 1,012 | 7.97 
Ts amkaeanarneds coe - 689 123 768, 712 | 1,116 | 9.07 | 8,393 | 8,982,948 | 1,077| 8.76 
RE «Tl 4 130 75, 030 893 | 6.87 | 3,923 | 3,943,031 | 1,005 | 7.73 
aR a | 4, 070 123 | 4,395,847 | 1,080 | 8.78] 3,968 | 4,215,247 | 1,062) 8.63 
ae | 23, 080 | 127 | 21, 862, 595 | 947 | 7.46 | 37,687 | 40,821,230 | 1,083 | 8.53 
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Wages, Hours, and Working Conditions in the Outerwear Knit Good; 
Industry of Greater New York. 


ARLY in March, 1923, the New York State Bureau of W. 
k. in Industry made a survey of 118 establishments in the o 
wear knit goods industry in the boroughs of Brooklyn, Ma 
hattan, the Bronx, and Queens. The results of this investig 
are published in special bulletin No. 117 of the State departme: 
labor. A summary of this report follows: 

The 3,029 workers in the establishments covered are of mixed 
nationalities, Jews and Americans predominating. The women 
greatly outnumber the men, constituting 63.8 per cent. On! 
children under 16 years of age were employed. The work is to a larg 
extent highly skilled. 

Except in a comparatively few instances the employers are of 
Jewish nationality, own their small establishments, and do work wie; 
contract for jobbers. Ordinarily, the whole product is manufactired 
in these shops. In some cases the initial operations are performed 
in such shops and other manufacurers complete the process. 

It was found that work was being distributed to tenemen‘ 

16 plants, and it is regarded as a safe assumption that the pra 
is customary in the smaller shops. 

The physical conditions of the establishments are not standard ized 
but in general do not violate the laborlaw. An entirely up-to-daie 
scientifically designed workshop, however, is reported to be a 
reat rarity. 

The basic hours are usually under 48, but the “‘overtime is ex- 
cessive,’ 6 establishments reaching 60 hours a week and over, which 
is in direct violation of the law. In numerous cases time and a half 
is not paid for overtime. 

The median basic wage for 1,624 workers whose wages 
tabulated and classified was from $24 to $25 per week. Of | 
1,624 employees, 364 were men and 1,260 women. The me! 
median basic wage was from $35 to $40; the women’s, from $21 to $22. 
One hundred and thirty-two women received less than $15 a week: 
36 women, under $12. 

In cases where actual earnings were compared with wage rates 
former were found to be higher because of overtime work, the averaze 
basic wage being $25.92; the average actual wage, $29.58. 

The adequacy of a wage depends upon the number of months the 
worker is employed. The industry reported upon is highly seasvnal 
the length of the season varying aii each product and to quite an 
extent with each establishment. Earnings in this industry can not 
be estimated with fairness until the wage rates are computed 0! a1 
annual basis. 





-—_— 
——- _ 


Eight-Hour Day in Algeria. 


CCORDING to a consular report from Algiers, dated Marc): 10) 
A 1923, the eight-hour day was established by law in Algeria, 


April 23, 1919. This law applies to the principal industrial 
and mercantile establishments and to transportation generally, 10- 
cluding street car systems. The passage of the law produced 3 
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arked Change in the maximum daily hours of labor which prior 
»1919 were 12 for adults and 10 for minors. Even now in agricul- 
re and the small shops, which are not included in the provisions 
the 8-hour law, the 12-hour day is not infrequent. 







<a . 











Wages in the Building Trades in Argentina in October, 1922.’ 





N investigation of the wages being paid to the workmen em- 
(\ ployed in the construction of 190 buildings in Buenos Aires 
was made by the National Department of Labor of Argentina 
) October, 1922. The average daily wage for the 1,937 workmen 
wered by the investigation was 6.09 pesos national currency ($2.59, 
at). The average for the 983 skilled workers was 7.44 pesos ($3.16, 
nr), for the 952 laborers, 4.70 pesos ($2, par), and for 2 minors, 2.45 
sos ($1.04, par). In no case did the working day exceed eight 
UTS. 


The average daily wage for certain of the trades is shown below: 









1E DAILY WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADES IN BUENOS AIRES IN OCTOBER, 
1922. 









[1 peso, national] currency, at par= 42.5 cents.] 




















































| 

| Number | Average | Number | Average 

Trade. of | daily | Trade. of | daily 

workers. wage. | | workers. wage. 

i | 

Pesos. | Pesos. 
og em et WPS Fes ee 57 7.66 || Mosaic workers .............-- 2 | 9. 90 
rpenters’ laborers.......... 12 4.90 || Mosaic workers’ laborers... - . . 3 | 4. 67 
rpenters (framers).......... 26 | Se eenerrathteer<snceones 55 7.62 
rpenters’ (framers) laborers. | 46 | 5. 28 || Parquetry floor layers... ..... 3 | 7. 33 
ES SS ae ae 1 | 8. 00 I S68 ini tbs eee 75 | 8. 34 
gineers, hoisting........... 1 | 6. 00 || Plasterers’ laborers ........... 10 | 4.70 
MES... EERE Ws wine - poise 3.| 9. 50 Plasterers, ornamental... ..... 28 | 9. 46 
Sle GURU BE sos tcnceen 2 a eet ann ods nancies oe 2 8. 50 
BeRRES « 6bkbs coe 7 7.21 || Stomecutters...............-... 2 | 12. 00 

eemedtwe 4 seve 4. 67 











The table below shows the actual and relative daily wage rates in 
ecified trades and years, 1911 to 1922: 






TUAL AND RELATIVE DAILY WAGES IN SPECIFIED BUILDING TRADES IN BUENOS 
AIRES, 1911, 1915, 1920, 1921, AND 1922. 






[1 peso, national currency, at par=42.5 cents. Actual wage in 1911=—100.] 























1911 1915 1920 1921 1922 














Trade. Ac- | Rela-| Ac- | Rela-| Ac- | Rela-| Ac- | Rela-| Ac- | Rela- 
tual | tive tual | tive tual j tive tual | tive tual tive 
wage. | wage. | wage.| wage. | wage. | wage. | wage. | wage. | wage.| wage. 



















































Pesos. Pesos. Pesos Pesos. Pesos. 
Sons, brick ...,......cses<e~ 4.50 100 | 3.50 77 | 6.50 144} 7.50 166 | 7.21 160 
sons’ laborers..........-..- 2. 20 100 | 2.00 91} 4.25 193 | 5.25 238 | 4.67 212 
Peat Te ee 4.00 100} 3.50 87} 7.25 181 | 7.50 187 | 7.66 191 
cee i ie 4.00 100 | 3.00 75 | 6.50 162! 7.50 187 | 7.62 190 
thlelayers..... 22. ssecess- 5.00! 100} 4.00 80/ 7.50| 150! 8.00| 160] 9.25 185 
esterers, ornamental. ....... 5.00 100 | 4.00 80! 7.25 145 | 8.50 170 | 9.46 189 






| 
’ J j 












Argentina. Crénica Mensual del Departamento del Trabajo, Buenos Aires, November, 1922, p. 958. 
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Hours of Labor in Belgium, France, and Germany. 
eee director of the International Labor Office submitted a special 






report to the fourth session of the International Labor Confo,. 

ence, October, 1922, on the ratification by the different coup. 
tries of the draft convention on the 8-hour day adopted by the Was). 
ington Conference in 1919. This report, which was of a general 
nature giving a summary survey of existing and proposed legislation, 
has been supplemented by special studies! which give more specific 
information regarding existing legislation and regulation of the hours 
of labor in several European countries. 










Belgium. 






‘THE. act instituting the 8-hour day and the 48-hour week in Bel- 
g1 

























um was ratified on June 14, 1921, and became effective Octo. 8 
ber 1, 1921.2 The application of the act is supervised by officials HU 
appointed by the Government, who according to the royal order of He 
June 14, 1921, include “engineers of the ‘Corps des Mines,’ factory HR 
inspectors, medical factory inspectors, factory inspection delevates, HR" 
labor supervisors, woman factory inspectors and supervisors.’ \ §™"! 
number of royal orders have been issued dealing with the conditions A 
of the application of the act in different industries. The industries HR" 
covered in these orders are the sugar industry and various seasonal 
industries such as building, public works, and civil engineering, J!" 
open-air quarries; clothing and related trades; food and drink indus- 9m" © 
tries; and brickmaking. ‘In the seasonal trades longer hours of work §™° 
are permitted during the busy seasons, with equivalent periods of adm 
short-time work so that the total time for the year approximates the jm!e 
8-hour day. and 

Prior to the enactment of the 8-hour law the hours of work had been "*" 
reduced either to the 8-hour day or the 48-hour week in continuous HR"? 
processes in the iron and steel industry and also in the mechanical "4 
engineering, electrical, woodworking, chemical, wall-paper, textile, of th 
food and drink, jewelry, and glass trades. rally 

While the 8-hour day and the 48-hour week form the standard for" “ 
hours of work in Belgium, the period is one of transition and the B-ho 
regulations have not yet been issued for all the industries. The in 
principle is accepted, however, the report states, and the regulations #"°"’ 
yet to be issued will only confirm this principle, which has been made wy" 
compulsory by the act and which is incorporated in collective agree- Pes 
ments and applied in current practice. = 

Tov: 





France. 


HE 8-hour day was established in France by the law passed .\pril 
23, 1919. The law provided that it should become effective in 
the different industries and commercial establishments through admin- 












istrative orders which should apply either to a trade or locality of Hihoy,. 
both. A special act of June 24, 1919, provided that for underground Hiady}; 
 Mt0 he 





1 International Labor Office. Hours oflaborin industry. Geneva, October, 1922. Studies and reports, 
series D (wages and hours): No. 4, Germany; No. 5, Belgium; No. 6, France. 

2 See MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, September, 1921, pp. 126, 127. 
8 See MONTHLY Labor REVIEW, March, 1920, p. 192. 
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workers in mines the 8 working hours should be calculated from the 
time of entrance of the first workman into the mine to the hour of 
yrival of the last worker at the surface. 

At the time the 8-hour law was being drafted and passed national 
yreements between employers and workers were concluded in the 
metal, building, hide and leather, printing and book, and oil trades, 
which were used as a basis in drafting the public administrative regu- 
lations for these industries. 

These regulations generally allow the employer the choice of limit- 
ing the hours to 8 in each working-day of the week or of making an 
unequal distribution of the 48 hours over the whole week in such a 
way as to allow a Saturday afternoon rest with a maximum working- 
day of 9 hours. Modifications of these rules, however, permit tem- 
porary changes in the daily working hours, although in such cases the 
daily hours of work may not exceed 10. 

Special arrangements are also provided for making up lost time 
eused by accidents, force majeure, holidays, etc., and permanent 
exceptions allow the employer to exceed the maximum hours in the 
ease Of preparatory and accessory work which must be carried on 
outside the normal working hours of the establishment, and in work 
which is essentially intermittent. 

All industries have not yet been provided with public administra- 

tive regulations but in spite of the fact the 8-hour day may be in 
force in such industries, since they are governed by collective agree- 
ments. ‘The penalties provided by the labor code for infringements 
of the law can not be applied, however, in cases of failure to observe 
the provisions of the collective agreements. Industries for which 
administrative regulations have been issued include the metal trades, 
hide and leather, printing and paper, textile, clothing, flour-milling, 
and building industries, and railways and the mercantile marine. 
Extension of the 8-hour day in the mercantile marine and for railway 
employees was authorized by governmental decrees of September 5 
ud 14, 1922, respectively. The reasons given for the promulgation 
of these decrees were the desire to increase efficiency on the French 
railways, and the difficulty which the mercantile marine experienced 
in competition with other maritime countries which had not put the 
’-hour rule into effect. 
In the past year agreements were concluded in the textile and 
metal industries, regulating the distribution of supplementary hours 
over the whole year. It is impossible, the report states, to indicate 
accurately how many industries or workers are covered by the regu- 
lations, but it seems certain that the principle of the 8-hour day is 
conformed to in the great majority of undertakings to which the 
provisions of the act apply. 






















Germany. 











HE only legislation on hours of labor in Germany prior to 1918 

was contained in the industrial code which regulated the working 
hours of women, children, and young persons in all industries and of 
adult male workers in industries which were particularly injurious 
0health. In general, the hours of children were limited to 6 in the 
lay and of women and young persons to 10 hours, within certain 
imits which insured continuous rest periods of at least 10 or 11 hours. 
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These regulations have not been formally amended but have boo, 
largely superseded by the postrevolution legislation of 1918 * yyq 
1919. 

In addition to an administrative order issued on Novem}; 9: Fie la 
1918, putting into effect the 8-hour day in industrial under?) j;)o.' woe 
the workers have secured, through collective bargaining, short: 
of work in industries not included in the original regulation. 
ment of the Federation of German Employers’ Organizations ({ Ja) 
uary 2, 1922, shows that of 6,405,000 workers employed in 14 
sentative industries about 64 per cent were on a 48-hour we 
the remainder were on a shorter working week, varying from |e 
46 hours in a few industries to 474 hours. 

Before November, 1918, underground miners worked from § jo |: 
hours a day, while in 1920 the hours varied from 7 to 8 in the ug 
districts. The miners’ agreements provided for additional work on ; 
certain number of days a week to be paid for at overtime rates. 

A collective agreement of August 5, 1922, fixed the regular workin 
hours of railway workers at an average of 8 per day, or 48, or 208 fox 
7 or 30 days, respectively, if the latter periods are taken as a basis 
for calculating work. The daily hours may exceed 8 in any particula 
case, provided the weekly or the monthly maximum is not exceeded, 
Fifty-two free days which must consist of not less than 32 consecutiy; 
hours each are also provided for, or as an alternative 26 free davs of 
not less than 32 hours each, and, in place of every 2 of the remaining 
free days, 3 free days of at least 24 hours each. 

In regard to the regulation of working hours by collective agree- 
ment, the situation is summarized as follows: 
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(1) In a certain number of undertakings covered by collective agreemcnis, th 
weekly working hours are less than 48 (in particular in the mining, metal, texiile, an 
clothing industries). In other cases the 48-hour week generally prevails v 108 
exceptions. 

The collective agreements applying to industrial manual workers genera!!\ 0) ser 
the 8-hour day introduced as the regular daily working time by the regulations r:ivrred 
to above. 






















‘ Wt : : rT ae mm 

(2) The regulations make no provision for overtime pay; this omission is ork 
by the collective agreements. ow 
(3) The collective agreements give no information concerning the system o! ( ry iC 
shifts. n 


(4) In continuous processes the weekly working hours are 56. hecres 
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able 
Labor Supply and Wages in the Parana Pine Lumber Industry o Py 
Brazil. The 


gs] lu 
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HE supplement to Commerce Reports of April 30, 1923 (Tradq 
Information Bulletin No. 92), contains the following informa 





tion (p. 6) concerning labor supply and wages in the Parana y, a 
pine lumber industry of Brazil: wh, 
Labor is scarce, and though considerably cheaper than in the United States is 101 43Me in ¢ 
efficient. Most of the workmen have had little experience in the lumber 11405") yng 
and until trained are of little use. The Brazilian laborer, however, learns reac'\'y 200g ) 
becomes a fairly good woods or mill laborer. Probably the greatest difficul', ar rp 
from the fact that the industry issmall and there are therefore only afew employe SC 
4See MONTHLY LaBor REVIEW, May, 1919, pp. 213-215. “The n 


lien, 
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jor. For this reason there is no floating labor supply which follows the industry, 
,, ordinarily when a trained laborer leaves an employer he also leaves the industry. 
vgsionally the small mills profit by receiving trained labor from the larger employers. 
wt of the small mills are family affairs where little or no outside labor is employed. 
he larger operator is therefore continually “breaking in’’ new labor. One of the 
ve operators is trying to overcome this difficulty by colonizing his cut-over lands. 
bv this 1ueans he hopes to provide a readily available laborsupply. In addition these 
9 Will raise Some of the crops needed by the operator. 

labor consists largely of Poles, Italians, Portuguese, and Germans, many of them 
wnparatively recentimmigrants. These men often work only long enough to secure 
nds with which to establish themselves in agricultural communities. Much of the 
wds work is done by contract at prices which bring the laborer a little better than 
»y wages. Wages for common labor vary from 4 to 6 milreis (50 to 75 cents) per 
jourday. More skilled labor receives up to 12 milreis ($1.50) per day. The mills 
» employ many boys, who are secured at 14 to 3 milreis (20 to 40 cents) per day. 
vr overtime it is usually customary to pay a little higher rate. 


> o- 





Italian Decree on the Eight-Hour Day. 


pATTAGLiE Sindicali (Milan, March 22, 1923), the organ of the 
, Italian Confederation of Labor, reproduces the text of an 

Italian governmental decree on the 8-hour day, promulgated 
p the Gazetta Ufficiale on March 16, 1923. 


Provisions of the Decree. 


HE deeree provides that the normal maximum hours of actual 
work of manual and nonmanual workers may not exceed 8 
yr day or 48 per week in industrial and commercial establishments 
bhatever may be their character, including institutions for technical 
uation or charitable institutions, as well as in offices, public 
orks, and hospitals, provided that the worker receives wages or 
ther remuneration and works under the direction of others. The 
leree does not apply to domestic servants, managing staff, and 
mmercial travelers. Special regulations will be ‘laid down for 
ork performed on board ships, and for public departments and 
ervices, even if they are conducted by private enterprise. 
In the case of agricultural establishments, the provisions of the 
fecree apply only to casual workers (avventiz?). Special regulations 
il be issued, in agreement with the Ministry of Agriculture, appli- 
ible to other agricultural labor contracts. The decree does not 
pply to agricultural contracts on a partnership basis (comparti- 


pazione). 
The decree defines ‘‘actual work” as all work which requires 
siduous and continued application. Its provisions do not apply 
)occupations which, by their character, or in most cases, require 
foncontinuous work or mere presence on duty or supervision. 

In agricultural work and other work which is of a seasonal character, 
where technical considerations so require, the hours of labor may 
nol ie in excess of 8 per day or 48 per week on condition that the average 
\, andaets worked during certain fixed periods do not exceed limits to 
- arise’ laid down by royal decree on proposal of the minister of labor 
vycrs ofa social welfare after consultation with the competent ministries 


———— —~ 





'The money equivalents given are apparently based on the exchange rate at the time this report was 
en. The par value of the milreis is 54.62 cents. 
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and the cabinet, or by agreements between the parties concen (¢ 
In case of urgency, the powers conferred on the minister of a i. 
and social welfare may be temporarily transferred to {}, 4 4 na ¢ 
factory inspector of the district in question. ‘Se 
Overtime not exceeding 2 hours per day and 12 per week ar? 
a corresponding average over a longer fixed period is allowed ‘: con 
has been agreed upon between the parties concerned. Sch an hot 
time must, however, be paid for separately, and the wages inyg , ony 
at least 10 per cent higher than the normal time or piece rates WS |: 
Exceptions may be allowed with the consent of the parties cou jm 
cerned in the case of preparatory and supplementary work whiq that 
it is necessary to do outside the normal working hours ¢/ th It 
establishment. met 
The hours of work laid down by the decree may be exccede } enti 
cases of force majeure in which the stoppage of work at the nom “( 
time would be likely to involve danger or injury to persons op ym of ¢! 
production. The factory inspection service must be notified of gypj (9 
cases. The minister of labor and social welfare is also empowered; hom 
grant temporary exceptions for certain industries. lisht 
All agreements which contravene the provisions of the presi (: 
decree are null and void. emp 
In the case of contravention of the decree employers an the per 
representatives will be liable to a fine not exceeding 10 lire ($1.93, py ( 
per person per day. The fine will be doubled in case of a secoy (5 
offense. The Government is empowered to prescribe, in the ailminfil tray 
istrative regulations issued in pursuance of the decree, that contr (6 
ventions of. these regulations shall be punishable with fines nf hour 
exceeding 1,000 lire ($193, par). the | 
The decree will come into force four months after its promulzaticlif prea 
The minister of labor and social welfare, in agreement with iM B&B. 
minister of industry and commerce, and as regards agricultural esta ton | 
lishments, in agreement with the minister of agriculture, may posi ostal 
one the coming into force of the decree for not more than 12 mont earri 
in the case of establishments which can show that they will be oblige prov 
to introduce considerable alterations in equipment in order to caf sepa 
out the provisions of the decree. All provisions of existing legislati tion; 
which might interfere with the application of the new working hou fore 
will be amended by a royal decree issued on the proposal! of iM? Was 
minister of labor and social welfare. decr 
The decree concerning the 8-hour day will be submitted to Parla 8-ho 
ment for conversion into an act. possi 


Criticism of the Decree by Organized Labor. 


N REPRODUCING the text of the decree, Battaglie Sindicali, Wi p | 
organ of the Italian Confederation of Labor, directs pointed cnt 
eism at several of its provisions, which makes it evident that from 

viewpoint of organized labor the decree is considered anything ti A 
favorable. ; 

This journal points out (1) that the parliamentary committee wii} 12 
drafted an 8-hour-day bill had excluded only those agricultural! wolf date 
ers who worked the and on the basis of a partnership contract “—jjj—— 
included specifically all other agricultural wage workers, and not oli ,. ie 
casual workers as provided by the decree; a" 
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(2) That this bill had fixed the maximum permissible overtime 
work at 10 hours per week with the avowed intention of preventing 
an extension of the hours of labor on Saturday, andhad also declared 
that overtime work must not have a permanent character: 

(3) That the bill, in accordance with article 6 of the Washington 
eonvention, had provided that the compensation for overtime work 
-hould amount to at least 25 per cent in excess of the regular rates of 







yay ; 
F “4 [hat the bill allowed overtime work in case of force majeure or 
imminent danger only when “absolutely indispensable,” a restriction 
that is missing in the decree. 

It is also stated that the decree lacks a number of articles contained 
in the bill of the parliamentary committee aiming at efficient appli- 
cation of the law, 1. e., those— 

(1) Preventing a reduction of the daily wages through application 
of the 8-hour day; 

(2) Prohibiting employers from giving out work to be done at 
home and thus prolonging the hours of labor in force in the estab- 
lishment; 

(3) Prohibiting employers from employing workers who are already 
employed in another establishment and work there the maximum 
permissible normal hours; 

(4) Permitting anyone to appeal against the application of the law; 

(5) Providing imprisonment up to three months for repeated con- 
travention of the law; and 

(6) Providing that the granting of temporary extensions of the 
hours of labor shall be dependent on a favorable opinion rendered by 
the permanent labor council and the consent of the principal labor 
organizations. 

Battaglie Sindicali also calls attention to the fact that the Washing- 
ton convention on the 8-hour day covered the personnel of all public 
establishments, among them all transportation enterprises, whist 
carried on by private parties or public authorities, while the decree 
provides that the hours of labor of this personnel shall be regulated 
separately. It also doubts whether the Secretariat of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office will ratify the decree, since the decree provides 
forextra pay for overtime at a minimum rate of 10 per cent, while the 
Washington convention fixed the minimum at 25 per cent. The 
decree also ignores the Washington convention in not making the 
8-hour day (with suitable adaptation) applicable to the colonies, 
possessions, and protectorates of Italy. 

































Relation of Cost of Living to Wages in Federal District of Mexico. 


BULLETIN recently received from the Mexican Department 
A of Labor' gontains statistics of average daily wages, by indus- 
try and occupation, in the city of Mexico and 9 of the otber 

12 municipalities that make up the Federal District.2_ Though the 
date of the investigation is not stated, it was probably early in 1922. 


— 














' Mexico, Secretaria de Industria, Comercio y Trabajo. Boletin Mensual del Departamento del 
Trabajo. Mexico, March, 1922, pp. 4-6, 19, 94. 
* The Federal district comprises, as indicated, 13 municipalities and has an area of almost 580 square 


Miles, 
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average daily wages | 
ustry is reproduced below: 


woul 


AVERAGE DAILY WAGES IN FEDERAL DISTRICT OF MEXICO, BY IND 


[1 peso at par=49.9 cents.] 


City of Mexico. 


Other muni 





Men 


> | Women. 


Children. 





Pesos. 
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1 Ineluding cigar factories. 
2 Includes also manufacture of musical instruments, jewelry, watches, etc. 
# Includes also barber shops, public baths, laundries, etc. 
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Another article in the same bulletin discusses the inadequacy of 
the present average wages in the City of Mexico for maintaining q 
workman’s family “‘not in comparatively comfortable circumstances 
but on a bare 8 Mops level.”’ The investigation just referred to 
showed that the average daily wage in the City of Mexico for male 
workers was 2.95 peace ($1.47, par), for women, 1.39 pesos (69 cents, 
par), and for children, 0.83 peso (41 cents, par), and in the other 
municipalities of the district the corresponding figures were 2.28 
1,25, and 0.92 pesos ($1.14, 63 cents, and 46 cents, par), respectively, 
Inasmuch as the number receiving each wage rate was not taken 
into consideration in arriving at this average, and the number 
receiving the lower rates was actually much greater than those well 
paid, the author recommends that a deduction of 25 per cent be 
made on this account, thus making the average wage for male workers 
only 2.21 and 1.71 pesos ($1.10 and 85 cents, par), respectively. 
According to a table, a portion of which is here reproduced, food for 
a family consisting of father, mother, boy of 10, girl of 7, and « boy 
of 3 would cost 13.07 pesos ($6.52, par) per week, or 1.87 pesos (9 
cents, par) per day: 


AMOUNT AND COST OF FAMILY FOOD SUPPLY FOR ONE WEEK. 
[Peso at par=49.9 cents; 1 gram—0.03527 ounce.] 
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This amount of food is estimated to supply 82.127 calories, which 
vould allow 3,555 calories per day to the husband and smaller 
mounts to the rest of the family. 

' The table following shows the estimated weekly expenditures of 
family for the various items of the budget: 







such a 





cost 0! WORKINGMAN’S FAMILY BUDGET FOR ONE WEEK IN THE CITY OF MEXICO 





[Peso at par=49.9 cents.] 




































> Ti 
Item. Cost. Item. | Cost. 
| | 
— 7 bs a 
Pesos. | Pesos, 
Food er ee Ea ee» ES EE AAAI EDP Pp OD 0. 10 
[Odging...-.--2+-+ee cece eee eeeeeeeeeeeeee - 50 || Street-car fare. .............--..--------. - 60 
Clothing ior— Repair of utensils eS SOSeocooossecooseoeos e 25 
Wile . . vne< tent enn g0+0esunnn «406d Be ION: oc oc ccc cceesstccseecseseses 50 
Husband... ...sccccccccess sedatconsal pd En ae ee eo en Ree 35 
Boy 019.00 sn0 odo gdiyed oc css keetccsce ce ee ie 6 0S SUG As oh ko ieee dure . 60 
Gitl O67 00 sc de dpies occ cee meecccce cin 75 ee Eee eee .10 
BOY Of bars osc ode ptines ccc cs aupeccceces ee i desas'ss specs dacaccse Uhoeweke es 35 
Lighting. .-.---- SS oe * Ran anos asnecsahscansecess iguseames o 25 
Doctor and medicimes...............-.... . 50 || Press had 
Daily pape Pc wcce ee SOP ec seccccseeseccosece . 35 i} Tol al eeoceceoccespeeecessoseceseoseoe 24. 35 











—— 










From this estimate of necessary weekly expenditures it is concluded 
that the legal minimum wage in the City of Mexico should be 3.48 
pesos ($1.74, par) per day for a 7-day week in order to meet the re- 
quirements of item 6 of article 123 of the Federal constitution, which 
provides that the legal minimum wage shall be an amount sufficient 
to meet the normal requirements of the life of a worker considered as 
the head of a family, and also provide for education and reasonable 
pleasures. Because of slightly lower cost of living in the other 
municipalities of the Federal District it is thought that a minimum 
wage of 3.25 pesos ($1.62, par) would suffice there. 













Agricultural Wages and Hours of Labor in Scandinavian Countries in 
1921 and 1922. 


SSUES of the Montuty Lasor Review for September, 1922, and 
November, 1922, contained the then available data relative to the 
wages of agricultural wage earners in Denmark, Norway, and 

Sweden. In the tables which follow an effort is made to bring, from 

official sources noted in each table, the wages of practically the same 

classes of workers more nearly to date. Account is taken of the season 
of the year and of the sex and occupation of the worker. The item 
of board and lodging, which enters so largely into the wages of farm 
workers, is also shown where available, and comparisons between 

1921 or 1922 rates and those of 1913 or 1915-16 are established. 

While the later rates represent considerable increases over the pre- 

war rates, remarkable decreases, except in the case of Denmark, 

where agricultural wages reached their highest level in 1921, are 
sPpanetie between the latest rates and those in the years just pre- 
ceding. 
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WAGES OF VARIOUS CLASSES OF AGRICULTURAL WAGE EARNERS IN 
IN 1921, AS COMPARED WITH THOSE IN 1915. 
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Arbejdsignninger i Landbruget, 1921. 


Statistiske Departement. 
Krone at par=26.8 cents.] 


23, 24, 26. 


{Denmark. Copenha, 





1921 


Occupation and 


Number 
reported. | 


Summer 
wage 
(6 
months). 


Winter | 
wage 
(6 
months). 


Yearly 
Wage. 





| 





, Kroner. | Kroner. Kroner. 
Stewards 


Managers 


Manservants............ st tlle Al gl clei tik 
Agriculturai students 
Herdsmen 
Others 











Total and average................... 





Females. 
Housekeepers 
Managers 
Dairymaids 
Milkmaids 


1914 





1920 


1921 
Horsem« 
1919 


ESE EE IH8 4 0 ED ESRD DO be Be 
Housemaids2 








Domestic science students................. 





py Fe a a 








' Milkers and herdsmen numbered 128. 2 Chambermaids or parlor maid 

AVERAGE WAGES (IN KRONOR) IN SWEDISH AGRICULTURE IN 1922 AS (¢ 
WITH 1913 AND 1920, BY CLASS OF WORKER, SEX, AND SEASON. 

Sociala Meddelanden. Stockholm, No. 1B, 1923, p. 90. 1 krona 


Socialstyrelsen. 
cents.] 


[Sweden. 








| Percent 
in 1920 
over 19 
Class of employees. 1920 
1920 over 
1913. 











| Per year 


826.00 | 1,075.00 
197.00 | 661.00 


329. 00 | 
TS <s20ccacceosésitedbapite +ockireaias col 375. 00 

Day laborers: : 
Men boarding themselves— Per day. | Per day. | Per day. 

| SRS TSE SP ee oe SS obbh «Senin bebe oat 2.97 9. 37 5.05 | 
Winter 2.19 | 7.20 | 3. 88 

Men boarded by employer— 
NOES. . Hha56S <Eh id - bbb a ohh bed ob- os 2.05 41 
1.43 .71 


Women boarding themselves— 
| 


Permanent wi: kers: 
Biete ensues. £5455. 9k ese eeticiad, Aes... indeed 


612.00 87.7 
453. 00 5 nz im] 


657.00 
748. 00 


| j 
.| Per year. Per year. | 
| 





1,047.00 
1, 158. 00 | 










oprin 
Hay 

Grau 
Othe: 


ee 


3.48 | 
. 52 | 


3. 46 
. 68 


. 42 


Da y 
bummer 
Oprin 
Hay | 
Grain 
Othe 
finter h 
Men. 
Wom 


EN ee eS. Sr aT 1.77 5. 62 | 
Feaseucndaunadsanessocdaoadieteanu 1.34 . 30 | 


1. 21 .72 | 
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Hours of Labor. 


\KEN as a whole, hours of labor in Scandinavian agriculture 
T during the past two or three years do not show any appreciable 
In Denmark thev are 94 from March 1 to November 15 






































































































































S change. - . . 
uring harvest, 10 hours); November 15 to February 16, 8 hours- 
i» [February 16 to March 1, 9 hours. In Norwegian agriculture the 10; 
“BB jour workday prevails during the summer half year, the 8-hour day 
juring the winter months. The work period is broken by intervals of 
olaxation, amounting to 2 or 3 hours in all, during which 4 or 5 meals 
~ Bure provided. Variations for the different aoe classes of agri- 
witural labor in Sweden are shown in the table which follows: 
va eultul 
\0 MM .vpRAGE DAILY HOURS OF WORK IN SWEDISH AGRICULTURE, 1919, 1920, AND 1921, 
147 a BY CLASSES OF WORKERS. 
: cweden, Delegation for International Collaboration in Social Politics, the Swedish agricultural laborer, 
“stockholm, 1921, p. 43; Sweden, Socialstyrelsen, Sociala Meddelanden, Stockholm, Nr. 1B, 1923, p. 84.] ‘ 
B tsi Summer. Winter. 
Class of worker and year. iross | Time for Net Gross | Time for Net 
time. meals. time. time. meals. time. 
-a | | | 
Cattlemen | | 
1010 5. stds ddd dcettinedsse Lh diedileteiia ciate 13.8 3.0 | 10. 8 | 13.3 3.0 10.3 
100. . JéabeebSbbbsbccéevecensce se —- 13. 6 3.3 | 10. 3 | 13. 2 3. 1 10.1 
CN Gl ROR ae FT EE REA AF. 13.6 3.2 | 10. 4 | 13. 2 3.1 10 
. Horsemen: 
, ITED... -ccchasdsedsmbessaencccsnccosas ses 12. 5 | 2.3 | 10. 2 9.5 1.4 &,1 
+ Eel ca almeempanpeepperes iam re 12.7 | 2.3 | 10. 4 | 10. 2 1.6 | 8.6 
. 1921... .snweescvocecenccosscescecccess- 12. 8 | 2.3 | 10.5 | 10. 3 | 1.7 8.6 
Ordinary laborers 
teesbbebibeeneeces «etaheethen 2.2 9. ¢ 9.1 1.3 7.8 
inden Eneseesseusenceucens 21 9.8 | 9.1 1.4 at 
ll eae 2.1 9.8 | .2| 1.4 7.8 
WAGES OF AGRICULTURAL WORKERS IN NORWAY, 1915-16, 1920-21, AND 1921-22, BY 
CLASSES OF WORKERS, SEASON, AND SEX, 
iSelskap for Norges Vel. Arbeidsignnen i jordbruket for 1921-22. Christiania, 1922. Pp. 7, 9, 11, 13. 
[i krone at par=26.8 cents.] 
Wages (in kroner) with board. W ages (in kroner) without board. 
- | Per cent | Per cent 
- Class of workers and season. f | ofin- | | ofin- 
} 1915-16 | 1920-21 , 1921-22 | crease | 1915-16 | 1920-21 | 1921-22] crease 
+ | 1921-22 | 1921-22 
over | over 
— 1915-16. | 1915-16. 
et . ; SS ee ae a a Se 
Farm servants. | j 
we | Per k yr.| Per } yt.| Per 4 yr. 
PRE SS eB 242 807 | 674 2 a |. einen er. ee 
: intee......00 es... ; 598 | 456 3 enenaenan Josesesees eerranem 6) Ei a 
| 
129 Te ©. LS 367 20H | - 2+ - ee eeleneenneee idl 
(ee OL EE ) 91 328 294 223 pati ehieWdl s 60666666} 0s cwlswawe |neecccce 
9 Day laborers, men. 
summer half year: Perday.| Perday. |Perday. Perday. |Per day. |Per day. 
. Spring work.............. 2.51 8.7] 7. 04 180 3. 64 12. 50 10. 96 201 
Wv Hay harvest............. 2. 95 9. 88 7.90 168 4. 00 13. 64 11. 06 177 
“ Grain harvest..........-. 2. 49 8. 83 6. 87 176 3. 64 12.71 10. 11 178 
Other Warm. 22.28 53.2. 2. 37 8.11 6. 38 169 3. 32 11. 05 9. 60 189 
ty. 
76.3 Day laborers, women. 
ai pummer half year: | 
-~ Spring work... .......0.-. 1.30 4. 60 3. 91 201 2.12 7.09; 6.13 189 
100.0 Hay harvest. ............ 1. 53 5. 13 4. 40 188 2. 35 7.6 
” Grain harvest............ 1. 42 4. 93 4.19 195 2. 22 7. 
100.0 e PE betpatint eligi 1.18 4.14 3. 54 200 2. 00 6. 
104.9 inter half year 
— eS anetrae 81 ' 4.99 176 .08| 10.: 
Mpabestercececct ; ‘ 8 5. 
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Wages in Logging Camps in Sweden, 1918-19 to 1922.23 
A CCORDING to Sociala Meddelanden No. 3, 1923 (pp 


the Labor Bureau of Sweden (Socialstyrelsen) has sin, 
prepared annual reports on the wages of logging- 

loyees (cutters and drivers), based on information rece he 

orest inspectors in the ranges. Reports regarding condition, ; addi 
January, 1923, were received from 132 ranges. Certain inspeojpuflmmormal 
expressed doubt as to whether the wages reported were repres:)){4;;,:lmmountl 
of the whole season, as labor disputes had interfered with t\)o wo fiMpllow! 

The average daily wage for the country as a whole in January, | 49) fhe mad 
was computed at 5.22 kronor ($1.40, par) for cutters and 10. 
($2.79, par) for drivers. Thelatter wage was for both man : 
Cutters’ wages in the different ranges varied from 3 to 9 k: 
cents to $2.41, par), but were usually 4 to 5 kronor ($1.07 to $1 
in southern Sweden and 5 to 6 kronor ($1.34 to $1.61, par) in ) 
Sweden, while drivers’ wages as a rule were from 7 to 9 kro: 
to $2.41, par) in southern and 10 to 14 kronor ($2.68 to $3.75, 
northern Sweden. In two ranges wages were reported at 
kronor ($4.29 to $4.56, par) and in one range at 5 kronor ($1.34, par) _ 
indicating considerable variation, but the differences, however, wer 
not so great as for 1921-22. While the winter of 1921-22 showed 
large wage decreases, amounting on an average to 55 per cent, the 
wages of the winter of 1922-23 show an increase. - 
The table following summarizes the wage changes for cutters and 

drivers in all Sweden from 1918-19 to 1922-23: 





AILY V 


‘ 
amber 01 
yerage G 


Cutters 


WAGE CHANGES FOR CUTTERS AND DRIVERS IN LOGGING CAMPS IN SWE! 
1918-19 TO 1922-23, 


{Krona at par=26.8 cents.) 








Cutters. Drivers 





Index numbers. Inde» 


Average 

Imme- Fare 
diately 

1918-19=| pre- _ 1918-19 

100. ceeding ay. 100. 

winter= 
100, 





See AeA eaMe cncececatespersosses : 143 
MEAs dec0cesessbscreccendes 5 86 
8 eee eee le 107 
ci cuessadensees deetsesrenssr’ 5. 47 
idatidtadnscccsvephéiaheoesine ° 104 




















Forestry is of most importance to the northern part of the Kingdom 
(Varmland, Dalarna, and Norrland), where, under normal condition 
between 100,000 and 150,000 men are occupied in logging operatiols 
during the winter. 

In 1918-19 cutters’ wages in the real forest districts were abot! 
four times and drivers’ wages nearly five times the 1913-14 averag? 
During 1919-20 wages decreased 20 per cent, but in the season follow: 
ing (1920-21) they showed an increase. In the winter of 1921-2 
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y of labor, combined with reduced activity in the logging 


versupp! 
rust) pt a wage decrease of 60 per cent from the previous 
ar. Compare d with pre-war rates the wages of logging-camp work- 
in this district show an increase of 50 to 60 per cent. 
The wages given above apply mainly to the great mass of loggers 
bo engage IM 1 logging only during certain seasons of the year. But 
addition to these there is another class, the forest crofters and other 


»manent forest workers in the southern and central parts of the 


puntry, Who have agreements covering longer periods. The table 
glowing gives wages for this group of workers, but allowance must 


ro ide because of the different nature of the agreements: 


PERMANENT WORKERS IN THE FORESTS OF 


























uLyY WAGES OF CROFTERS AND 
a SWEDEN. 
{Krona at par=26.8 cents.] 
| District. 
Item. Terr i Ott | li 
South-| Sma- | West-} East- | Berg- |,,. vle.| Da- 
| ern. |lands.| ern. | ern. | Slags. (Gave. jarnes, 
— — — |~—-- _ a -_--=- dhe aicd —--— 
~| | 
mmber of ranges reporting..........................] 7} 9 9 8 | 10 6 3 
werage dally Wage. | 
Seitets. . ck see. lk OA kr..| 3.71] 3.57] 3.37] 3.74] 3.74] 4.04] 3.75 
Drivers (aN ANG NOTSC).cccccccscccccccccces kr. 8.46 | 7.10} 6.41 7,01 end! 7.30} 7.83 6.75 
} 
[1285] 
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Progress in Production Efficiency. 


OME of the deeper and broader essentials for maintaining the 
Nation’s present commercial and industrial wig were 
discussed by the Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Herbert Eoover. 


in an address on May 8, 1923, before the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. His references to recent progress in the efficiency of 
production in industry are of unusual interest from a labor viey- 
point, especiaily when one recalls the declaration made in the report 
of the executive council of the American Federation of Labor to its 
1921 convention that bold and audacious reconstruction of method 
and process is required in the conduct of the basic industrics 

He points to the approximate increase of 10 to 15 per cent per 
capita in the efficiency of production since the period just preceding 


the war as one of the significant phases of ‘‘the necessity for new 
standards of business thought.” 

Within the last decade certain industries furnishing commodities 
which raise the average citizens’ level of convenience and comfort 
show a 60 per cent expansion.. Mr. Hoover adds that “we could 


to-day supply each person the same amount of commodities that he 
consumed 10 years ago, and lay off about 2,000,000 people from 


work.” He attributes the actual increase of services and com- 
modities per capita in the population to greater skill, to progress 
in science, to temperance, to improved processes, to the multipli 
cation of labor-saving devices, and above all “to the tremendou 
strides made in industrial administration and commercial organiza 
tion in the elimination of waste in effort and materials.” 

Not only have working hours definitely decreased within the las 
decade, but the required expenditure of ph sical energy has been 
reduced as a result of improved methods. Better practice in wast 
elimination has been steadily evolved through directive brain work 
in commerce and industry and the increase in intelligence and ski 
of American workmen. The standard of living of the America 
people as a whole has been raised. This, he holds, ‘is the rea! indes 
of economic progress.” oll 

Our immense domestic market makes possible “‘mass productil 
by repetitive methods and enables us to secure low unit costs. 
As a proof it is cited that 75 per cent of the automobiles now movil; 
in international trade are being sold by the United States, althoug! 
we are paying triple the real wages paid by some of our (orelgl 
competitors. Jog) | 

We have large opportunities yet for the elimination of waste 
the further senalidcetidn and improvement of business methods 
in the greater use of arbitration in commercial controversies, 
“the planning out of the business cycle,” in the reduction of inte 
mittent industrial operation, in the improvement of internal tra! 
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ortation, in the maintenance of economic and scientific research 
institutions, in training technologists, in the further development 
of ‘commercial strategy,’”’ and in a number of other directions. 

Mr. Heover comments on the “‘amazing”’ progress of the work 
the recently established division of simplified practices of the 
Department of Commerce in cooperation with the various industries 
and the United States Chamber of Commerce, the estimated savings 
in production in one single trade group having already exceeded 
$25,000,000 per annum. The growing appreciation of the services 
of the Department of Commerce is indicated by the increase within 
18 months of the number of requests for assistance from an average 
of a few hundred a day to 3,000 a day. 

After briefly referring to the relation between the periodic railway 
car shortage and the intermittent shutting down of industries, 
“the intermittent strictures on the law of supply and demand,” 
and the creation of “local famines and gluts,”’ the Secretary states 
that the railways also “have grown in detailed working efficiency 
with the rest of the country. In a decade they have increased the 
movement of goods 15 per cent with an increase of 3 per cent in 
personnel. Moreover, the managers are showing great faith and 
courage in the undertaking of a large program of expansion.”’ 

In speaking of the vast possibilities of improving our national 
economy through the more efficient functioning of the coal industry 
in this country, Mr. Hoover declares that many hundred millions 
of dollars might be saved by reducing the intermittence of coal- 
mine operation and securing more even seasonal production. 

In concluding his address, the Secretary says in part: 






















We have reached a stage of national development of such complexity and inter- 
dependence of economic life that we must have a national planning of industry and 
commerce. We have gained a larger prospective than individual business because 
individual prosperity is impossible without the prosperity of the whole. This is 
the function of industry rs commerce itself through collective thought. Govern- 
ment has a definite relationship to it, not as an agency for production and distribu- 
tion of commodities nor as an economic dictator, but as the greatest contributor in 
the determination of fact and of cooperation with industry and commerce in the 
solution of its problems. Such strategy in our country must be consummated 
by frank discussion by advanced public opinion and understanding with a full 
realization of common goal. 
















Resolution of International Chamber of Commerce on Production.! 





ROBABLY the most important resolution adopted by the In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce at its recent meeting at 
Rome, Italy (March 18 to 25, 1923) was that on restoration of 

production submitted by the American delegation. The text of this 
resolution is as follows: 






_ Whereas it is increasingly clear that the national wealth and community and 
individual prosperity depend to a large extent for maintenance and increase on 
expanding individual production in all lines of industry and that the greater the 
production, the greater the benefit to all concerned, and 

hereas international credits to facilitate production and exchange of goods can 
test only on a sound basis of material values, and 


pene 








' From a report from the Ame 





rican consulate at Rome, dated March 27, 1923. 
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Whereas real costs of production in various places and in various lines rer in 
abnormally high and efficiency of production and individnal output freq tly 
remain lower than before the World War, and q 

Whereas the present depressing burden of after-war responsibilities to | ii 
dated by taxation of workers and producers, can be best alleviated by in é' 
individual production and especially by increasing the output of man power : ah 
the service of science and invention, which should not be hampered or defe 
artificial rules and arbitrary restrictions, and 

Whereas national figures of accumulated wealth and the published records «) pay. 
ticular lines of industry and particular industrial establishments offer eloqucei; ¢;. 
dence of the benefits derived from the introduction of scientific and efficient in 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved by this Congress of the International Chamber of Commerce, That the 
ing principles be recommended for increasing production: 

1. Enlargement of production by every invention and mechanical device jc) 
offers economy of production. 

2. Elimination of all artificial restrictions and recognition of the need of maxim m 
















O 




























individual output on the part of all concerned in production. allie 
3. Stimulation of individual effort by personal remuneration based on relative opt 
individual output. popt 
4. Governmental policies which encourage existing industries and the creation of 0,0 
new industries, especially by a lowering of taxation as soon as possible. adul 
5. Adoption of governmental policies which will —— not only tax-paying ability othe 
on the part of directors of industry and workers, but also opportunity to save and rural 
give the incentive of security in the enjoyment of the earnings of exceptional! ability a 
and effort. , local 
; _6. Recognition and assurance of the advantages of private ownership and operation mcre 
of business enterprise as contrasted with state ownership and operation, suc }) state are th 
operation having been proved by experience to involve bur ens of unnecessary equal 
personnel and other expense, and difficulties of adjusting charges for service, al! of aT 
which hamper rather than stimulate production and economy, In i¢ 
7. Taking immediate steps to see that men engaged in nonproductive pursuits are the r: 
diverted as soon and as generally as possible to productive labor. the x 
while 
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MINIMUM WAGE. 


Minimum Wage Rates in Ontario.’ 


RDERS have been recently issued by the Minimum Wage 
() 3oard of Ontario governing the employment of females in 
textile factories, including weaving, knitting, spinning, and 
allied processes.. Rates are fixed for Toronto, for cities of 30,000 
yopulation and above eget, Toronto, for cities and towns from 
5,000 to 30,000 population, and for the rest of Ontario. Experienced 
alult workers are to receive $12.50 per week in Toronto, $11.50 in 
other larger cities, $11 in the smaller cities and towns, and $10 in 
rural districts. ‘The rates for inexperienced workers in the respective 
localities are $10, $9.50, $9, and $8 for the first 6 months, with an 
increase Of $1 per week for the second 6 months, after which full rates 
aeto be paid. Girls under 18 have a longer learning time (18 months, 
equally divided into 3 periods). These younger learners begin at $8 
in Toronto and in other cities, while in the smaller urban localities 
the rate is $7 and in the rural districts, $6. For the second 6 months 
the rates in the respective localities are $9, $9, $8.50, and $7.50; 
while for the third 6 months they are $10 in the first 3 groups, and 
$9 in the rural districts. Rates similar to the above are fixed for 
females employed in the manufacture of drugs, chemicals, etc., 
cereals, teas, dyes, ink, and like products. 
The number of inexperienced adults or young girls in any estab- 
shment must not exceed one-third of the total female working force, 
aid such workers taken together must not exceed one-half of the 
total female working force, except in temporary employments or 
where but 4 or less employees are engaged. 


a 


‘Labor Gazette, Ottawa, April, 1923, p. 395. 
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LABOR AGREEMENTS, AWARDS, AND DECISIONS. i 
Trade Agreements in the New York Garment Industries. air 
By Marcarer Gapssy. a 


ai? 
mail 


A LARGE majority of the workers in the ladies’ garment indus. for th 





tries of New York City are organized in the International Th 
Ladies Garment Workers’ Union, which claims jurisdiction are j 

over all workers in the production of ladies’ garments of all kinds, MBpotun 
including cloaks, suits, skirts, dresses, waists, bath robes, corsets, HB yo, 
underwear, children’s wear, embroidery, and waterproof garments, Sor 
ete. . , shops 
Of the 24 local unions of the International Ladies Garment iysin 


Workers’ Union in New York City, 5 are grouped in the Joint HiBhe y 
Board of the Dress and Waist Workers’ Unions, 2 in the Joint Mpanu 
Board of Children’s Dress, Bath Robe, and House Dress Makers’ MiB ¢ 
Unions, and 12 in the Joint Board of the Cloak and Suit Workers’ f job 
Unions. The Cutters’ Union, local No. 10, is represented on all three ithe Je 
joint boards. The locals affiliated with the joint boards make their Mpiches 


agreements as a group with employers’ associations and independent Mapita 
manufacturers. cals Nos. 6, 20, 62, and 90, embracing the Swiss- Hoods 
embroidery workers, the waterproof garment workers, the white- Hi The 
goods weolaue, and the custom dressmakers, are not affiliated with MMprce | 
the joint boards and make separate agreements. It is the purpose fiMyheih 


of this article to note the principal provisions of the agreements made 
in the garment industries in New York City, a number of which were 
concluded as a result-of the strikes which occurred last spring. 

All of the agreements concluded last spring provide for wage i- 
creases. In the dress and waist industries the 40-hour week is estab- 
lished. Other important modifications of previous contracts are 
provisions for enforcement of the agreement clauses relative to the 
elimination of the social-shop evil. The prolonged period of business 
depression from which the industry has been suffering, together with 
factors inherent in the industry, have brought about what is known 
in the industries as the corporation (a corruption of cooperation) 0 
social shop—somewhat akin to the sweat-shop—from which indus- 
trial relations within the industry have suffered greatly. An appre 
ciation of this situation is necessary to an understanding of the terms 
of the agreements. 
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The Social Shop. | The. 
A CORPORATION or social shop is a small unit of ?—e thus 
yy a lew . 


in the ladies’ garment trades owned and operatec 
workers, who divide among themselves the earnings of the! 
as well as the profits made on other workers they employ. 
additional workers, employed on a wage basis, are usually draw 
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fom their nearest relatives, or in other words from their family 
arcles, hence the name social ame) 
The workers and employers alike work unlimited hours. Having 
yo overhead expenses and working in family groups, these shops 
hecome a menace and danger to the employers as well as to the workers 
of the legitimate shops, where standards of wages and hours are en- 
forced. ‘These shops, by the nature of their composition, are difficult 
organize on the partof the union. Itis the contention of the union, 
js well as the employers who have agreements with the union and are 
nmning bona fide shops, that in most instances, the organization and 
maintenance of these shops is encouraged and financed by the jobber 
lus: ffor the purpose of getting cheap labor. 
onal The success of such shops has been small, since hundreds of them 
tion Mere going out of business and the so-called “employers’”’ finally 
nds, Mireturn to rejoin the union in order to be able to make a living as 
sets, MM“ workers. 
nts, Some of the larger manufacturers, formerly proprietors of inside 
hops, gave up, in whole or in part, the manufacturing end of their 
nent Mmbusiness and devoted their attention to the selling of garments, all or 
oint fthe majority of which were bought from other contractors or sub- 
oint Mmanufacturers. Others, with selling ability and some knowledge of 
cers’ Miithe trade, joined them. Competition became keen, and a new type 
<ers' Hof jobber developed. This ‘obber. instead of buying his goods from 
hree fiithe legitimate trade, whether jobbing, wholesaling or retailing, fur- 
heir Hpishes the raw materials, sometimes the designs, and sometimes the 
dent rapital to the submanufacturer or contractor, who makes up the 
V1ss- Hoods in outside shops. 
hite- The less scrupulous jobber found it to his advantage to maintain a 
with Marve number of manufacturers or contractors bidding for his orders, 
pose Miiwhether or not he could utilize all of their output. A tremendous 
nade Mtompetition between producers soliciting orders from the jobbers re- 
were ulted. An employee who had been a designer or cutter, or foreman 
perhaps, and with the natural desire to “go into business for him- 
ef,” found it comparatively easy to hire a loft, furnish it with a 
able or two, a few rickety chairs, buy machines on the installment 
lan for a few dollars a month, persuade a few workers to get rich 
) juck by sharing his profits, and set up a “bedroom” shop, usually 
iness Minder nonunion conditions. 
with The less scrupulous wholesaler secured at lower prices garments 
\0Wl ade up under such “‘social-shop” conditions. The legitimate jobber 
n) OT Bherefore suffered from the social shop, but sent work to it to meet 
dus iBhe competition of other manufacturers doing the same thing. Prices 
ppt Maid for work under such conditions became the standard prices 
rms @@liered for contract work in a large number of instances. Contractors 
dsubmanufacturers trying to live up to their contract providing for 
uon standards found it impossible to do work for the prices offered. 
The keenness of competition resulted in a constant change among 
ction’ Contractors or submanufacturers, many of whom were forced out 
, eval DUSiness while numerous new small shops sprang up. The workers 
came floating laborers. The maintenance of standard shop con- 
(Such 48377°—23——10 [1291] 
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ditions under such circumstances has been a considerable problejy { , 
the 


the union and for the legitimate manufacturer or contractor. ' 

There are four reasons for this particular form of specializatioy wor 
the remarkable growth in the jobbing end of the business, a: mp 
to the cloak contractors’ association:' (1) The fact that the . mnvo 
producer, because of his greater specialization, can produce ¢; 
cheaper under the same dios: tio. than a direct manufactu 
(2) The pressure of the union on the larger manufacturers \ 
directly rs the trade; (3) Growth of merchants with selling ; 
tributing ability, but with no ability to produce a garment; ( 
with which an employee—a designer, foreman, cutter, e' 
establish himself in the business of producing garments. 

The social-shop evil is not peculiar to any of the garment indy. 
tries, but has developed to the largest extent and is meeting the most 
active and organized opposition in the cloak and dress industries, 
The cloak contractors’ association reported more than 500 nonunion 
contracting shops operating, making it impossible for union s)jops to 
get orders from jobbers and for union employers to supply work for 
union members. The dress contractors’ association reports that 
all times there have been some 600 or 700 shops in the city w) 
union agreements.’ 

The situation in the cloak industry is described by the presid 
of the cloak contractors’ association as follows: 

The union has realized the growing number of nonunion productive uni! 
been unable to unionize these shops because they grew to be so many an 
each individual shop was not large enough to permit the union, from t}. 
standpoint, to organize them. The result at present is that 25 per cent of the non- 
standard shops produce 50 per cent of the cloaks and the other 75 per cent unionfiitopp 
shops produce 50 per cent of the cloaks. The 25 per cent of the nonstandard shops). . 
employ about 5,000 to 10,000 people, while the 75 per cent union shops eiuplo 
30,000 to 40,000 people. This means that 10,000 people under nonstand 
tions produce as much of the work in the industries in longer hours and 
work than the remaining 40,000. This leads to the necessity of the prodii 
are among the 75 per cent of those who maintain union standard to attem| res 
away from those standards because the 50 per cent of the cloaks which is to | di 
among 1,200 union shops is too little for each of these shops to have \ 
price set upon garments given out by the jobber is the price which he p 
nonunion shop for producing garments. The continuous keen competition |) 
the 1,200 shops for the 50 per cent of all the work which would go into the: 
compels the following to “er A large number of the 1,200 shops take | 
at all, and the workers are idle. Another part takes work at the price o!/: 
after working a few weeks, loses all its money or is forced to discontinu: 
part takes work with the feeling that in order to produce it must break unio: 
ards and does so. 


The union claims that this statement of the manufacturers ! 


greatly exaggerated. The cloak mdustry in the city of Nev York t 
the best organized branch of the International Ladies’ Carmen 





T 
shar 
shop 


Workers’ Union and has until quite recently claimed to be |" pe 
cent organized. It is true, says the union, that a number of corpore 
tion and social shops have opened of late. This, the union claims 
has been encouraged by some unscrupulous illegitimate jobbes 


These shops, however, the union contends, are very small units al 
in spite of the long hours do not and can not really produce aly larg 
amount of work in comparison with the total production !7? 
legitimate shops in the city of New York. 





1 Cloak and Suit Manufacturer, July, 1922, p. 9. 2 Women’s Wear, Feb. 14, 192 
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; The situation has developed a new brand of strike. In February 
‘Ot Hite skirt contractors’ association, employing from 3,000 to 4,000 
yorkers, went on strike against the jobbers for a 25 per cent increase 


m in prices paid for contract work, payment once a week for labor 
18 Beinvolved in making skirts, and the elimination of nonunion skirt 
side shops.’ 
ents Practically all of the agreements provide that all contract work 
= Mmhall be made under standard union conditions. If these agreements 
NOS Biwere faithfully observed by all parties concerned the social shop 
“'S Bobably could be eradicated, but the enforcement of the contracts 
‘St. proving a difficult matter. An effort is now being made, however, 
van y jobbers, contractors, and unions interested in the welfare of the 
’ industry to carry out the provisions of the agreements. A commit- 
CUS i.e representing the Cloak and Suit Contractors’ Association and the 
LOS bbers have adopted standards involving contract relations between 
‘SM obbers and contractors for the purpose of eliminating evils and bad 
HON actices in the industry. A number of the more prominent jobbers 
ap have already put them into effect.® 
“'"® Negotiations between the Cloak and Suit Contractors’ Association 
it tnd the Joint Board of the Cloak and Suit Workers’ Unions looking 
hou ward the enforcement of the agreements have resulted in the 
teal eorganization of the unions’ jobber department. The union is to 
































nvestigate all association complaints as to alleged violations on the 
part of jobbers agaist the provisions of the agreement relative to 
he giving out of work to substandard shops. 
eg lhe Joint Board of the Dress and Waist Workers’ Unions are carry- 
o nog on an active campaign for the elimination of the social shop. 
union toppages are be~ 1g cailed against the dress jobbers found giving out 
hopiiivork to nonunion contract shops. Circulars in English, Italian, and 
Yiddish have been issued, intended to keep before the workers in 
honunion shops the better working conditions obtaining in the organ- 
wd shops. 
The contractors and jobbers in the dress industry are negotiating 
b agreement to eliminate trade abuses. 


Dress and Waist Industries.‘ 


IS estimated that there are about 30,000 workers in the dress 
and waist industries, the majority of whom are employed in the 
ess industry.® 

The dress industry is about 80 per cent organized, and the waist in- 
ustry about 30 per cent. A survey of 632 representative shops made 
y the Joint Board of the Dress and Waist Workers’ Unions mn Octo- 
tr, 1920, showed that about 77 per cent of the workers in the industry 
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\) pelgmgeete women and 23 percent men. Sixty-four per cent of the workers 
rporqage’e Shown to be Jewish, 27 per cent Italians, and 4 per cent colored. 
jaimsqageee Other 5 per cent represented many other nationalities. 

sbbers From 1913, when the protocol of peace was signed in the dress and 
ts al@g'St Industry, until 1920 an agreement existed between the dress 
y larg tH 





ck and Suit Manufacturer, May 1, 1923, p. 1. 

he early agreements in this industry, beginning with the protocol of peace first signed in 1913, were 

- ibed in detail in U.S, Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 145 and in the MonTHLY LABOR REVIEW 

F December, 1927 (pp. 30-34) and June, 1919 (pp. 1-17). : 

* he waist industry has suffered for the past few years because of the lack of demand and the importa- 
othand-made waists. Conditions are improving, however. 
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and waist workers and the Dress and Waist Manufacturers’ Associa. 
tion. This association, mainly of large manufacturers with insiq 


in 


in 


shops, had at one time a membership of about 400 firms. [n 199 ha 
negotiations between the workers’ union and the Dress and Wis; of 
Manufacturers’ Association were broken off, and this association poy sil 
consists of a few manufacturers maintaining inside shops on the open. be 
shop basis. In 1919 agreements were made with the newly formed tre 
Dress Manufacturers’ Association, an association of contractors, yn th: 


with the Wholesale Dress Association, comprised of jobbers. — [n 199 
an agreement was concluded by the union with the Waist Manufy. 
turers’ Association, an association of contractors in the waist indy: 
try. The union now has agreements with the Wholesale Dress Assy 
ciation (an association of about 85 jobbers) and with 23 independen 
jobbers, not members of the association;® with the association of 
dress submanufacturers or contractors known as the Association of 
Dress Manufacturers (Inc.), with a membership of about 700 firms, 
and with 417 independent contractors in the dress industry. Ay 
agreement similar to that with the dress contractors was mace with 
the Protective Waist Manufacturers’ Association, with a membership act 
of perhaps 30 firms, and with a few independent waist manufacturers, HM an 


Negotiations re Present Contract. 


The agreements with dress jobbers and contractors expired on leb- 
ruary 1, 1923. The union deeniaded that jobbers assume full re- 
sponsibility for the work made by them in the contractor’s shop— 
such as wages, hours, work system, ete. One purpose of this deman 
was, of course, the elimination of the nonunion ‘social shop.” ‘The 
principal demands made of the contractors were for week work, the 
shortening of the trial period of employment from two weeks to one 
week, and permission for the business agents to visit shops of assv- 
ciation members without being accompanied by clerks of the asso- 
ciation. 

The demand for week work was the difficult issue in the negotia- 
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tions. A study of 632 representative dress and waist shops made in jo, 
1920 showed 45 per cent of the workers on week work and 55 per cent 4...) 
on piece work in the dress shops. In the waist shops 21 per cent ing 


were on piece work and 79 per cent on week work. Groups of workers 
such as examineis, etc., were all on week work. The union officials 
desired the introduction of the week-work system in all department 


men 


of the industry, basing their request upon the speeding up of tht pric 
piece worker, the influence of the piece work upon health, the unc’ 
tainty of the wage, and the necessity for constant bickering aq » 
bargaining on the part of the worker constantly called upon to ' 1 
the price for his labor. In order to be certain that the membersuj™ ...., 
was in full sympathy with the reform a referendum ballot of J 5.4: 
members of the ocals affiliated with the joint board was taken. 1! iy 


majority voted for week work. 

Sanction by the international union of a strike, if necessary, “GH og, 
enforce week work was requested at-the meeting of the execul'"@™ 4. 
board held in Montreal in January. At this meeting representiuvg@™ ),. 
of the employers’ association asked for a hearing to put before [GM of 4 





6 The union reports that there are about 20 important jobbers who make no agreements wit!) {he u"" 7 
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international union their views as to the impracticability of intro- 
ducing week work. They argued that the week-work system which 
had been installed in the cloak industry in 1919 had caused the decline 
of the large inside shops and the turning over of the production of 
suits to contractors. “It is not because we do not want to, but 
because it is an impossibility to exist in the dress manufacturing 
trade in this city under the week-work system such as you demand, 
that we not only will not, but can not, grant it.” 

To the contention on the part of the employers that the week work 
system tended to put the legitimate employers out of business and 
increase the small unit of production, the union replied that the average 
\ sso number of workers per shop in the dress industry is much smaller than 
dent in the cloak industry, in spite of the fact that the piece-work system 
n of prevails in the dress industry, and concluded that the cause of the 
n offm_ disappearance of the large shops and the growth of the small shop 
rms, has nothing to do with the system of work. 

The international union, however, had already indorsed week work 
when the cloak and suit workers struck for it in 1919. The proposed 
action of the dress workers was upheld by the international union 
and the demand for week work became the vital issue. The con- 
tractors’ association refused further discussion of the agreement until 
the demand for week work was withdrawn. This the union refused 
to do. 

Opposition to week work developed within the union, particularly 
among some of the more skilled workers whose weekly earnings would 
“PH be materially cut thereby. The union and the association agreed in 
conference to substitute for week work, the five-day, 40-hour week— 
plus (which means that while the 40-hour week is introduced, and 
workers are required to work no more than 40 hours, distributed 
into five days, with no work on Saturday or Sunday, in cases where 
overtime is worked, employees are to work the first four hours of such 
overtime at single rate only, instead of the double pay for week 
workers and extra compensation for pieceworkers, usually provided in 
the agreement). The union representatives brought this proposition 
before a representative body of shop chairmen and met with a great 
deal of opposition on the part of the workers, but succeeded in carry- 
ing it. the association conference committee meeting with their 
membership the same evening failed to get through this proposition 
and the union charged the conference committee with bad faith. 

Relations between the union and the association were further 

strained by the fact that the association failed to assign clerks to 
accompany union agents in setdement of disputes in association 
shops, stating that they were temporarily occupied on other work for 
the association. The union agents therefore went alone, and in all 
cases where the association firms declined to take up negotiations 
individually with the union, strikes were called. 
_ The general strike began on February 7. After a week’s strike the 
jobbers met the union’s demands and a compromise settlement was 
elected. The jobbers brought considerable pressure upon the con- 
tractors to settle and offered to mediate the strike on the 40-hour 
asis. The contractors refused, however, and informed the strikers 
of the last date upon which they could return to their old jobs. 
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Several hundred contractors were reported to have applied {o, 
settlement. These contractors were allowed to sign an agreemoit a: 
soon as the one or more jobbers for whom they did work had se‘ ‘|, d. 
Three hundred nonunion shops joined the strike. 

With the help of the union and the jobbers, a rival contrac{op. 
association, known as the Greater New York Manufacturing scp. sti 
ciation, was formed. The bona fide contractors’ association | 
to sign the union’s agreement if the jobbers would sign a contr, 
stipulating that they buy dresses on a cost-plus basis from the 
tractors, adopt a uniform order blank, and deal only with unioy 
contractors. : 

A compromise agreement between the union and the contracio 
association was concluded at the end of the two weeks’ strike, oy {hy 
basis of a 40-hour week with no Saturday or Sunday work, 10 per cen mil 
increases in wages, and more stringent and specific penal 
violations of the agreement. 

The union withdrew its demand relative to the entrance of tnioy 
business agents into association shops without a representative of the apy 
association. par 

The jobbers later agreed to absorb the 10 per cent labor increas ad) 
by granting a flat raise to contractors on all prestrike orders. mel 
exis 

7 



























The Jobbers’ Agreement. 


asst 

The revised jobbers’ agreement may be summarized as follows: the 
1. The jobbers’ association agrees to purchase or have manv- refe 
factured only garments made in shops of contractors or manufac- hou 


turers under contract with the union to observe its standards. The and 
machinery for the carrying out of this provision requires that the T 
association furnish the union with a register of its members, tovether l. 
with a monthly list of all contractors working for them. Names 9 inde 


of new contractors must be registered within 72 hours after they thos 
are employed. The jobber agrees not to accept or sell work made 9 orn 
by a contractor who has violated his agreement, or work mae ina &@ priv 
struck shop, until the employed contractor is recognized in good & the: 
standmg with the union. 2. 

In order to determine whether or not. this provision is being carried § stop 


out the union representative, accompanied by a representative of 


; ei p 
the association, has at all times the right of access to the jobbers, 


strik 


books. This clause embodies an important change in the agreement. Hing | 
Under the previous agreement the union had the right to investigate J asso: 
the books of the employers only in cases of complaint, and if there was TI 
no complaint, only once in three months. In the event that a mem- §@ did ; 
ber of the association falsifies books or withholds records, tho union HH seas: 
has, upon the second viqlation, the right to ask, im addition to damages Tk 
provided in the agreement for such violation, the suspension of the Th 
member, and the association agrees to take up such demand ani reach # tion 
a decision within 72 hours after it has been presented. cond 


2. The association also agrees not to sell directly or indirectly 
through any channel any of their merchandise to a contractor, mal- 
ufacturer, or jobber who is strike-bound, or who is not under contrat! 1) 
with the union to observe its standards. in + 
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7 Women’s Wear, Feb. 26, p. 30. 
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3, Association members agree that they will not, themselves, con- 
duct any shop for the manufacture of dresses, except for the manu- 
facture of samples. Such samples may not be sold to manufacturers, 
and workers so employed must be members of the union in good 
standing and work under union conditions. 

4. The association assumes the responsibility for the payment 
of wages due workers on garments of members in default, the limita- 
tion of time the association members shall assume for such responsi- 
bility to be determined. 

5. A joint control stamp of the union and the association is to 
be placed by every member of the association upon his. orders to 
contractors or manufacturers in order to enable the union to deter- 
mine whether such merchandise is being made for or purchased by 
union jobbers. 

6. Before accepting a new member the association agrees to inform 
the union of the application. If a dispute is pending between the 
applicant and the union, the union is to furnish the association 
particulars of the dispute and the association may undertake to 
adjust it on the basis of the provisions of the contract. Such adjust- 
ment, however, must not conflict with the terms of the agreement 
existing between the applicant and the union. 

7. As security for the perfermance of this agreement the jobber’s 
association agrees to deposit the sum of $5,000. Any complaint of 
the union charging violation of the terms of this agreement is to be 
nu- referred to an adjustment committee, such committee, within 48 
fac- hours, to decide whether a breach of the agreement has occurred 
The and, if so, the amount of damage to be paid to the union. 
the The union agrees: 
ther 1. That all individual contracts entered into by the union with 
mes {i independent jobbers shall contain terms no more favorable than 
hey 7 those specified in this agreement. in order to determine whether 
ade @@ ornot the union is living up to this agreement the association has the 
in a i privilege of inspecting all individual contracts entered into between 
‘ood the union and jobbers who are not members of the association. 

2. That it will give at least three days’ notice before a strike or 
ried stoppage is called in the shop of any contractor or manufacturer 
> of employed by a member of the association. In the event that a 
ers, ZF strike oceurs without such notice the union agrees to return the strik- 
ent. # ing employees to work within 24 hours after written notice by the 
rate association. 

was This agreement expires on December 31 instead of January 31, as 
em- #§ did the previous agreement. ‘This change is due to a shift in the 
non season. 

ares The agreement appears in full on pages 152 to 154 following. 

the The agreement with independent jobbers is similar to the associa- 
ach MM tion contract. The association contract provides that more favorable 
, conditions must not be negotiated with independent jobbers. 

Cc TLY 

~~ The Comractors’ Agreement. 

"a 

: _ The 40-hour week with no Saturday or Sunday work is established 
in the dress and waist industry by the contractors’ agreement. 
Week workers continue to earn in the 40 hours as much as they 
earned heretofore in the 44 hours. All settled garments on the piece 
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rate were immediately increased by 10 per cent and the base pyj, 
for piece workers increased 10 per cent, so that the piece worker. 
continue to earn in 40 hours as much as they cuenlil bn 44 hours. 
The trial period of employment is now to be one week, instead of 
two, and workers not retained after the trial period are to be pai, 
10 per cent above the minimum scale. An employment office is {, 
be established for the purpose of supplying help to manufacturers 
and to do away with the old methods of seeking employment via th. 
newspapers and street signs. 

Other changes in the agreement make its terms more specific and 
make further provision for its enforcement through penalties for 
violation. Under the previous contract, a member of the association 
failing to comply with decisions was suspended from the associatioy 
and forfeited his rights and privileges sey the agreement. The new 
agreement places a definite time limit of 72 hours, during which time 
the decision must be complied with, and provides further that any 
complaint filed against a member during suspension must be adjusted 
according to the terms of the agreement before he can be reinstated 
as a member of the association. 

Section 29 of the agreement, relating to misconduct, is new. || 
provides for a penalty of $50, in addition to compensation to the 
worker for loss of time, against the employer who discharges a worke 
in violation of the terms of the agreement, but only in case there is 
no stoppage of work as a result of such discharge. A further provi- 
sion facilitates settlement of workers’ complaints relative to miscon- 
duct by the provision of special machinery for the handling of such 
cases within 48 hours after the filing of the complaint. Section 32 
makes more specific the method of Thbdiing disputes over changes 
in the system of work. Section 33 represents a concession to tlic 
employers. This section under the previous agreement provided tliat, 
in the case of a new applicant against whom the union has a grievaiice. 
the association ‘‘may”’ have a right to undertake to adjust it, whereas 
in the revised agreement the word “may” is changed to “shall,” the 
only exception being in case of discharge. 

Other provisions of the renewed contract are the same as in the 
old contract. The contractor, like the jobber, agrees to maintain 
union standards. He agrees also to manufacture merchandise for 
those jobbers only who are under contract with the union to obser 
such standards. In order to determine whether or not this pro- 
vision is being complied with, the union requires, as in the case ‘ 
the jobbers, that the contractors furnish at least once a munth ® 
register of all manufacturers or jobbers for whom they make wor 
The representative of the union, accompanied by an associatio! 
representative, has access to the contractor’s books for the purpo* 
of learning the names of manufacturers and jobbers for whom the 
contractor is doing work. 
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To discourage the formation of small factory units, the contractos HH, )* 
agree that in cases of reorganization involving the discharge ©! nd th 
workers, such reorganization shall not reduce the number of operato!’s t x 
to less than 12, and 12 working machines to a factory organizatio! : 


is the minimum agreed upon as commensurate with the interest ol 


the industry 
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Under the agreement piece prices are set by the employer and a 
rice committee, in the presence of the shop chairman. In case of 
(ispute the price of garments is détnanbicianl by a test, the manner 
of making of which is determined by the agreement (see clause 21 
of the agreement, p. 157). 

Other sections of the agreement make provision for engaging 
new workers, for the selection of the price committee, overtime 
distribution of work, absences, holidays, sanitation, stoppage, changes 
in the work system, and machinery for the adjustment of disputes. 
The terms of the agreement appear in full on pages 154 to 159 following. 


Waist Association Agreement. 


The agreement with the Waist Contractors’ Association is to all 
intents and purposes identical with that of the dress association, 
except for the minimum wage scale and the clause in the former 
agreement which provides that a union representative may enter 
the shops without being accompanied by a representative of the 
association. 

The minimum scale of wages in the waist industry is as follows: 


WEEK-WORKERS. Per week. 
a a a oe ee et eI Re ne pe ee ih gs ae oly Omori $44. 00 
Samplemakers, operators, hemstichers, and buttonsewers..................... 30.00 
es OA 25a s otek Jobb Gs ud cas taveen 1.30.0 We et 28. 00 
Sleevesettlers, closers, buttonhole makers, hemmers.....................-.-- 40. 00 
Pe ORONO, ASUS 2 Ldn occa) canes SYREN N > 15 ned doe de dcpnneores 44. 00 
ee ee i ee eshaane endibmtnmbene 22. 00 
PEC SPECS. CAG concep ecadtsccebckostaniascvselecepnacentectace 22. 00 
ee cd SiN gk sd Kplhld s di eh SMS db wes Slane babe o SOIC 13. 00 
a ES ae ae a ee ere 17. 00 
a I © OPS ts * Oe Oe Ee SS ee ne da wenenipanne 30. 00 

PIECE-WORKERS. Per hour. 
Operators, hemstichers, and button sewers....................-.---e-e-cceee $0. 75 
LLL. ODDS SUE LCol . Suu ¢~ dob 0s Lids dd sas cee epaw need .75 
nae settlers, closers, buttonhole makers, hemmers.................-.....-- 1. 0O 
oe alin leet Sli lig Nathalie setae Se ha ae Rag ee 1. 20 


Agreements with Independents. 


_ The agreement with independent contractors and manufacturers 
8 practically the same as that with the association, except that the 
union deals directly with the employer instead of with the associa- 
lion. It also outlaws the small shop by the provision that at least 
!2 operators must be employed “nf di sank other help as may be 
hecessary in order that the operators may work without interruption. 
the representative of the union has access to the factory of the em- 
loyer at all hours to ascertain whether or not the provisions of 
le agreement are being complied with, and to the employers’ 
voks for the purpose of ascertaining the earnings of the employees 
ud the names of manufacturers and jobbers for whom the employer 
es work, or the names of the contractors whom he employs. 
‘ security for the faithful performance of the agreement the em- 
loyer deposits with the union a stipulated sum, and in case of 
*nperformance the union may retain the entire amount so deposited 
‘liquidated damages, not as a penalty. This provision does not 
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bar any employee from bringing suit to enforce payment of 
or for personal injury. 


Cloak and Suit Industry. 


‘THE joint board of the cloak and suit workers’ unions makes avrep. 
ments with the jobbers’ association, individual jobbers, thp 
manufacturers’ association, the contractors’ association, and wit) 
individual manufacturers and contractors. These agreements. 
which did not expire last spring, have appeared in various isswes of 
the Montarty Lasor Review. The agreement with the manuf 
turers’ association, known as the Cloak, Suit, and Skirt M: 
turers’ Protective Association, and with the contractors’ asso 
the American Cloak, Suit, and Skirt Manufacturers’ Association, 
together with the changes made in the agreements at that time. 
appeared in the Monruty Lasor Review tor December, 191% (pp. 
42-60). The contract with the Protective Assoctation was amended 
in July, 1922, to provide for the creation of a wage commission which 
should make an intensive survey of the earnings of the workers in the 
industry. The amending clauses were published in the Monvuty 
Lasor Review for November, 1922 (pp. 147-148). 


The agreement with the jobbers, the Merchants’ Ladies’ Garment 
Association, appeared also in the November, 1922, issue of the 


Montuiy Lasor Review (p. 149). This agreement, like that with 
the dress jobber, has for its main purpose the control of the contract 


Oo 

These agreements will expire on June 1, 1924. 

The minimum scale now prevailing in the cloak and suit industry 
is as follows: 


CeO OI IN ihcds ideb dak acc pdccadceusersincscess $44 

eine ea Adnbeonbhas sgnbned 000+. 39.5 
a ida +45 6 nt ei aenegtnee.s ope cess eteecce ss 3 
Jacket, coat, reefer, and dress operators...................-.-.- 50. 00 shop 
ee ED Aen re) Repel) 9 ai ied i any ve 4% = 

ee ee ee eer etree 43 with 

Reefer, jacket, and coat finishers. ................--.......-.- 11.0 the u 
Jacket, coat, and reefer fimishers’ helpers...................--.- 32. 00 The 
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Cotton Garment Industry. 


About 50 per cent of the white-goods workers engage in th 
making of muslin and silk undergarments are said (0 

organized in the White Goods Workers’ Union, local No. 62, 0! th 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers. Between seven 





8 This plan hasnot worked out. The board wasappointed and the machinery setin motion. 1he™ 
facturers’ representative insisted upon the ee Pope ee standards and the union held '' 
literal interpretation of the agreement, refusing to allow the injection of the production standaris sY 
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eight thousand workers are employed in this industry during the 
busy season. More than 90 per cent are women. A union official 
its the- percentage of woman workers at 99 per cent. For the 
most part men are employed only in the cutting department and as 
machinists. About 70 per cent of the workers are engaged on 
ree- HM piecework. The ribboning,- examining, and cutting departments 
the are ON week work. 

vith The white-goods workers have an agreement with the Cotton 
nts, Mi Garment Manufacturers’ Association and with about 75 independent 
s of HB manufacturers. The association agreement was first concluded in 
fac- #9913 and has been renewed biennially, with changes. The 1920- 
fac- 991922 agreement expired in March, 1923. Failure to agree upon 
ion, Mm changes resulted in a strike, which lasted only a few days. The 
lon, Hj yevised agreement has a continuing clause extending its terms from 
ime, Mmyear to year unless written notice of its termination is submitted 
(pp. Mat Jeast 60 days prior to its expiration. An increase of 10 per cent 
ided Hin the wages of pieceworkers and of $2 a week to week 
hich workers is provided. Overtime is limited to six hours a week. 
| the Hi Learners’ wages are increased and the learning period is lengthened 
‘HLY from three to seven months. 

The white-goods agreement has been known as the open-shop 
nent Mmagreement. The renewed contract, however, has a new clause 
the MM providing that members of the association who are parties to the 
with agreement shall employ at least 30 per cent union workers. All 
iract MM cutters employed must be members of the cutters’ union. 

In factories where 60 per cent of those eligible have become mem- 
bers of the union the manufacturer agrees that as a condition of 
istry MM continuance in his employ, all workers shall become union members. 
The association also agrees to cooperate with the union in its 
elorts to organize the workers and the union agrees to cooperate 
with the association in its efforts to extend its membership among 
the manufacturers. The union may make an investigation in the 
shop of any employer to determine the affiliation of the workers 
with the union, oad the employer may examine contracts between 
the union and nonassociation manufacturers. 

The association also “recognizes the right and duty of the union 
to represent the workers in the industry,’ and agrees that “all 
workers who at any time have been or who may hereafter be members 
{the union, shall be required as a condition of their continuance in 
the employ to be at all times members in good standing in the union.”’ 
The agreement further provides for the 44-hour week, with double 
ime for overtime, and for the settlement of piece prices between 
le employer and the price committee, the prices of new styles to 
adjusted within two days; otherwise the workers are not required 
lowork. If, upon investigation, the union finds no price committee 
a factory, it may cause the election of a price committee by the 
iethod preseribed. Prices for piecework by operators and pyrene 
te to be adjusted on the basis of 55 cents per , va for the labor of 
operator of average skill. Ribboners are to be paid on the basis 
45 cents per hour. Cutters and examiners are to be employed 
y the week only. Week workers other than cutters are to be paid 
ot four holidays; cutters are.to be paid for seven holidays. The 
um wage of a full-fledged cutter, who has had at least three 
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years’ experience and who is capable of operating his own tab), 


marking and cutting, is to be $37 per week. Each employer iy, 
employ at least one cutter. The mimimum aoe wage of a learno, 
< for the first fon, 


in the cutting department is to be $16 per wee 
months. This rate is to be gradually increased until after a perio, 
of nine months the learner will receive at least $30 per week. 7h, 
number of learners is limited to one for every three full-fledged cutto. 
or fraction thereof. 

''The dual work system is prohibited, as is the employment of 
children under 16 years of age. A joint grievance board of peje; 
persons is provided for the hearing of disputes arising under {hp 
agreement. In case of disagreement the matter in dispute jis yb. 
mitted to three persons, one a representative of the association 
one a representative of the union, and a third to be chosen by the 
two representatives so selected. ' 

The employer may employ outside contractors who maintain 
standard shops, but he must register the names and addresses of 
such contractors within Greater New York employed by him. he 
workers are not required to work for any employer who supplies 
work to an employer of a struck shop. The employer assumes 
liability for the wages of the employees of his contractors in case of 
default, but the liability SO inpoied shall not be for more than two 
weeks’ wages. 

The agreement has a “no strike’’ clause pending the determina- 
tion of complaints, but an interruption of work for not more than 
24 hours is not deemed an abandonment of employment by the 
workers. 

The agreement remains in effect until February 1, 
party may request a revision of wages to become effectiv 
April 1, 1924, based upon then existing economic conditions. 


Children’s Dress, Bathrobe, and House-dress Industries. 


HE organized workers in the children’s dress and the bathrobe 
and house-dress industries are affiliated in the joint board 
known as the Joint Board of Children’s Dress, Bathrobe, and Louse 
dress Makers’ Unions. Agreements have been made in thiese il 
dustries since 1913. Since 1920, however, they have been largely 


inoperative because of the disintegration of the employers’ asso«li 
tions, the business slump, and the fact that many of the worker 
young girls for the most part, dropped out of the union. 

A general stoppage of work was called on February 6 !as'. ai 
letters calling upon employers in the trade to sign agreements wil 
the union were sent out. The union demanded wage increases 3 
security that the manufacturers would live up to the agreeniell 
About 5,000 workers were affected. The strike lasted three weeks 
An association of about a dozen employers in the house-dress trade 
was formed. An agreement was signed with this association al 
with approximately 100 individual manufacturers, providing !\ th 
extension of the previous agreement until January 31, 1924, and 10 
an increase of $2 a week for week workers and 10 per cent for pice 
workers. The manufacturers.deposited security with the union !° 
the faithful performance of the agreement. The union reports ! 
per cent increase in its membership since the stoppage. 
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Swiss-Embroide.y Workers. 


[OC No. 6 of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union embraces about 1,200 Swiss-embroidery workers. The 
ynion reports that the industry in New York City is 100. per cent 
Seana About 75 per cent of the workers are women. ‘This 
quon has an agreement with the Allied Lace and Embroidery Manu- 
facturers, an association of about 40 manufacturers, and with about 
3) individual manufacturers. The agreement expires in March, 
1924. Wage increases ranging from 74 per cent to 10 per cent were 
cranted by association manufacturers as a result of a series of 
conferences last January. There is no social-shop problem in this 
industry, the union reports. The manufacturers work directly for 
the trade. The expense of the machinery used, together with the 
fact that its great weight necessitates a first-floor foundation, makes 
the small “loft”’ shop impossible. 


Custom Dressmakers. 


HE eustom dressmakers are organized in local No. 90 of the 

International Ladies Garment Workers’ Union. The workers 
in this industry are all women, about 50 per cent being Americans. 
The union reports that 50 per cent of the workers in New York City 
are organized. Agreements renewed last September with about 
400 of the large houses provide for the closed shop, the 44-hour week, 
and the limitation of overtime to five hours per week at double pay. 
During slack periods work is to be equally disteibuted, and workers 
required to report are to be guaranteed at least one-half day’s pay. 
In case of dispute no stoppage of work can be ordered pending a 
24-hour attempt at a settlement. Each shop has its “chairlady”’ 
and the union representative has access to the shop at all hours. 
Hach firm agrees to comply with all standards of sanitation estab- 
lished by the Joint Board of Sanitary Control in the Ladies’ Garment 
Industry. 

Waterproof-Garment Industry. 


HE waterproof-garment industry has the highest percentage of 

men workers of any of the garment industries. The union puts 
the hes csi at 80 per cent. Until recent changes in the materials 
used, making the Se ak of women advantageous, the percentage 
ofmale workers was 95 percent. About 95 per cent of the workers 
in the industry are said to be organized. Agreements are made with 
about 100 individual manufacturers. There are no agreements with 
manufacturer's associations.’ The present agreements, concluded 
on August 1, 1922, for a period of one year, are similar to those in 
the dress industry. All disputes under the agreement which can not 
be settled by the employer and the union representative are to be 
whitrated. “The et a guarantees the maintenance of standards 
established by the agreement in all contract shops doing work for 
him, and agrees to guarantee the wages of all employees of such 
tontractors. ‘The employer agrees to permit the union representa- 
live access to his shop for the purpose of determining whether or not 
the terms of the agreement are being complied with. 


te 





De Early agreements with manufacturer’s associations are noted in the MONTHLY LABorR REVIEW for 
‘cember, 1917, pp. 34,35. 
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Other important provisions relative to outside shops are as { 


No work shall be given by the employer to a contractor, nor shall any re 
goods be purchased by the employer from another manufacturer unless the 1 
piace of business of such contractor or manufacturer has been registered thy 
union and the union has certified in writing to the employer that such con 
manufacturer maintains proper working standards and sanitary condition: 
ever the union will inform the employer that any submanufacturer or contra 
not maintain union standards as specified in this agreement, the employer s| 
giving work to or buying goods from such contractor or manufacturer. 

No work shall be given by the employer to a new contractor or made by) 
new outside shop unless his inside shop and all contractors at the time doin; 
the employer shall be supplied with work to full capacity. If the employe: 
supply his contractors or outside shops with work sufficient to keep ten (10) : 
fully employed, he shall not give work to additional contractors or outside s! 

No work shali be withdrawn from any contractor, nor shall one contracto: 
stituted by another during the term of this agreement, without the cons 
union. 














AGREEMENTS IN THE DRESS INDUSTRY. 






JOBBERS’ AGREEMENT. 









Agreement made and entered into this first day of February, in the yea 
and between Wholesale Dress Manufacturers’ Association, hereinafter calle 
ciation, an association composed of jobbers engaged in the dress business are 
hereinafter severally designated as jobbers, on behalf of itself and the said ; 
and the International Ladies Garment Workers’ Union, hereinafter called the union 
for and in behalf of the said union and its local unions, Nos. 10, 22, 25, 58, 66, 5), a: 
23; and for and in behalf of the members thereof now employed and heres! 
employed by certain manufacturers who are manufacturing dresses and s: 

same to the jobbers, witnesseth: 

Whereas the union now entered into an agreement with the Dress Contr: l- 
facturers’ Association (Inc.), an association composed of manufacturers or contractors 
engaged in the business of manufacturing dreases for and selling the same to em- 
bers of this association, by the terms cf which contract it is provided th: » said 
contractors shall only sell the merchandise manufactured by them to or froin tle 
account of jobbers who are under contract with the union to observe its stan! nd 

Whereas the jobbers desire to enter into this agreement with the union » 0 be 
in @ position to purchase the merchandise manufactured by the said contract r 
therefore, in consideration of the premises: 

1. Theassociation hereby agrees that none of its members shall purchase a: 
made garments or shall cause any garments to be manufactured for them in a: 
or by or from any contractor or manufacturer who is not wnder contract with 1! 
to observe itsstandards. The union shall furnish to the association upon the execution 
of thisagreement a list of all contractors in the city of New York who are under «ontrat 
with the union and shall from time to time expeditiously notify the association 0! any 
changes in such list. The association shall likewise npon the execution furnis!i \o the 
union 2 list of all contractors working for any of the jobbers or from whom : f the 
jobbers purchase merchandise, which list shall show the names of the jobh« 
respective contractors working for each jobber. The association shall also trom tim 
to time furnish to the union the name of each new contractor employed by bbe 
or from whom any jobber purchases merchandise, which information shal! | 
hands of the unien within seventy-two (72) hours after the employment « 
tractor or after the merchandise is purchased by the jobber from the cont: 
the first day of each month the association vie? Birra tarnish to the union a |! 
contractors then working for each jobber, which monthly list shall sup: 
ana lists. The association shall likewise, upon the execution of this agrevien' 

urnish to the union a list of all of the jobbers who are members of this asso: nab 
shall from time to time expeditiously advise the union of any changes in *\"!) |! 
lf any contractor or manufacturer who is manufacturing goods for any jobber cr !! 

whom any jobber has purchased goods should violate his agreement with (! 
and the association shall be notified by the union to that effect, then and trea 
and until such manufacturer or contractor is reinstated in good standing 
union, no further work shall be done by such manufacturer or contractor ' 
merchandise theretofore ordered by the jobber, and the jobber shall not acce}! °' sel 
any merchandise upon which any carl hee been performed by a contractor ©! nan 


facturer during the pendency of any strike in his shop or upon which any \0'" 
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poen performed during the time that he is not under contract with the union to observe 
isstandards. Exceptas herein provided, and subject to the notification and registra- 
“jon hereby required, the jobbers may have their work performed or may purchase 
their m rchandise from any contractor who is under contract with the union to observe 
is standards and may at any time discontinue dealings with any such contractor. 
) The association hereby agrees that none of the jobbers belonging to the said 
association Shall knowingly sell directly or indirectly through any channel any of 
their merchandise to or for the account of any contractor, manuiacturer, or jobber 
ho is not under contract with the union to observe its standards or to or jor the account 
strike-bound contractor, manufacturer, or jobber. The union shall expedi- 
ly notify the association of the occurrence of any strike against any contractor 
nulacturer, or jobber so as to advise the association of the name of said strike-bound 
concerns and shall also notify the association of the settlement of any such strike. 
3. [Amended paragraph.] A union representative, accompanied by a representative 
of the Wholesale Dress Manufacturers’ Association (Inc.), shall have the right at all 
times to investigate all books and other data of every member belonging to the asso- 
ciation in order to ascertain whether the firm is carrying out the provisions of the agre 
nent. Whenever a complaint shall be made to the union through any source to the 
efiect that the Member is giving his work to a striking or nonunion shop, or that a 
member is selling merchandise to or for the account of any nonunion or strike-bound 
contractor, Manufacturer, or jobber, then the union shall, upon demand, be entitled 
io examine the books and other data of the member against whom such complaint is 
made so as to enable the union to verify such complaint. 

|. The association hereby agrees that none of the jobbers constituting its member- 
ship shall themselves conduct any shop or factory for the manufacture of dresses and 
shall not themselves conduct any manufacturing or employ workers of any class, 
except that the jobbers may create samples and may employ the necessary workers 
to make up such samples, but that such samples shall not be sold to manufacturers. 
All such workers employed by the jobbers shall be good-standing members of the 
union and shall be paid not less than the minimum wages and shall work upon the 
scale of hours and under conditions and standards prevailing in the union shops of 
the dress industry in New York. 

5}. The union agrees that all individual contracts entered into between the union 
and jobbers not mem bers of the association shall contain terms and conditions at least 
equal to those in this agreement specified. The union agrees at all times and upon 
the written request of the association to permit the association to inspect all individual 
contracts entered into between the union and jobbers of dresses who are not members 
of the association. 

6. The association hereby agrees that as security for the faithful performance of this 
agreement on its part and on the part of all jobbers constituting its membership, the 
suid association shall deposit the sum of five thousand dollars ($5.000) with the Bank 
oi the United States in the city of New York as trustee hereunder. If any jobber 
should violate any of the terms of this agreement, the union shall! serve notice thereof 
upon the association and such complaint shall be referred to an adjustment committee 
to consist of one (1) representative of the association and one (1) representative of the 
union, and if they can not agree they shall call in a third impartial person, to be 
elther Judge Otto A. Rosalsky, Dr. Judah L. Magnes, Dr. Stephen S. Wise, A. E. 
Rothstein, or Cyrus Sulzberger as umpire. Such adjustment committee shall render 
its decision within forty-eight (48) hours, and shall decide whether a breach of thi 
agreement has occurred and the amount of dantage to be paid to the union by reason 
thereof, and their decision shall be final. The damage so sustained by the union 
shal] be paid to it out of the deposit by the trustee immediately upon the receipt of 
hotice of the committee’s award, and the association shall restore the amount of such 
withdrawal to such deposit within seventy-two (72) hours thereafter, or the associa- 
on May in the alternative pay the amount of such damage directly to the union 
within seventy-two (72) hours after such notice, leaving the deposit intact. 

/. [Amended paragraph.] In the event that a member of the association falsifies 
books or withholds records or has purposely withheld or refused to produce_or show 
such records at the request of such representatives of the union and the as®ciation, 
and in the event of a second violation of paragraph 1, the union shall have the right to 
ask, in addition to the damages provided for in this agreement fog such violation, the 
Suspension of such member. The association agrees to take up such demand on the 
ae ae union and reach a decision within 72 hours after such demand has been 

Sented. 

8. It is hereby agreed that a joint control stamp of the union and the association 

established, such stamp to be placed by every member of the association upon 
"ach of his orders to contractors or manufacturers who make up garments for or from 
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whom merchandise is bought by the jobber, in order to enable the union to esta}; 
whether such garments or merchandise are being made for or purchased by \pj, 
jobbers. 

[9.] The union hereby agrees that it will give three (3) days’ written notic, F 
association before a strike or stoppage is called in the shop of any contractor or many. 
facturer employed by a member of the association, except in such instances wher, 
additional notice shall be deemed necessary by the representative of the union ana 
association. In the event that any such contractor or manufacturer shall be called 
out on strike without such notice, the union agrees to return the working emplovec 
to work within twenty-four (24) hours after written notice by the associatio: 

[10.] The association agrees to incorporate in the agreement clause to provide {) 
the payment of wages due to workers on garments of their members in case firm eyes 
into bankruptcy; provisions to be made, and due notice to be given the assoviatioy 
the limitation of time the association members shall assume for responsibility of wages 

[11.] Before accepting 2 new member the association shall inform the union, jy 
writing, of the application. Ifa strike or dispute is pending between the applican; 
and the union at the time, the union shall give the association in writing full partie). 
lars of the nature of the dispute. The association may undertake to adjust the dispyte 
on the basis of the provisions of this contract. The adjustment, however, shall not 
conflict with the provisions of the agreement existing between the applicant and the 
union. 


















CONTRACTORS’ AGREEMENT. 










7 


This agreement, made and entered into this 21st day of February, 1923, by and be. 
tween the Association of Dress Manufacturers (Inc.), on behalf of its members, a lis 
of whom is appended hereto, and also on behalf of such manufacturers as may 
after join said association, whose names shall be added to the list hereto appended 
forwarded to the union and made a part hereof, collectively designated as the ‘‘! 
ciation,’”’ and the ‘International Ladies’ Garments Workers’ Union and its |o 
unions Nos. 10, 22, 23, 25, 58, 60, 66, and 89, and the Joint Board of the Dress 
Waistmakers Union,’’ designated as the ‘‘Union,’’ entering into this contract 0: 
of the members thereof now employed, and thereafter to be employed, by the firms 
who are and are to become members of the association, witnesseth: 

Whereas the parties hereto, being desirous of maintaining friendly relati: 
industry, enter into this agreement for collective bargaining, with the intentior 
agreeing on wage and working conditions, and for providing a method for : g 
all conditions that may arise during the term of this agreement; now, therefore, the 
parties hereto agree as follows: 















1. Mutual obligations. 





The union agrees that its members employed and to be employed by the employer 
will work for the said employer upon the terms and conditions set forth in this a 
ment, and that the said union will enforce compliance with all of the said terms and 
conditions on the part of its members. 

That in the event an employer will do any work in any of the branches ab 
enumerated, the association hereby agrees to impose a penalty for such first violation 
on the part of the firm, such amount equivalent to the time that the work 
earn for the work done by the employer. 

In the case where any member of the firm does work in any branch where 
is employed, the penalty for the first violation shall be one week’s wages, a 
for in this agreement. inl 

The employer agrees to employ none but members in good standing of the union 1 
the cutting, grading, operating, sample making, hemstitching, pleating, tucking, 
pressing, examining, cleaning, and the making of buttonholes and embroidery, 4u¢ 
all other work that may be required in the process of making the garment. __ 

The employer also agrees that when doing hemstitching, pleating, tucking, «0! 
pret, gb in outside shops, that the employer will not do this work in shops that «! 
declared unfair by the union. 

A member in good standing is one who is fully paid up or who is in arrears [or 10 
more than two morfhs of dues and assessments in the International Ladies’ (armen! 
Workers’ Union, and who carries a union membership card. 

The employer also agrees that in the employment of a ym wri ae. e shall be 
given to members of the Designers’ Union, Local No. 45, I. L. G. W. U. 

The employer further agrees that no member of the firm, foreman, or ¢ 
do any work in any of the branches above enumerated, except for the purpose ° 
structing the sample maker or any other workers. 
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2. Provisions when engaging new workers. 


When engaging new workers, the association agrees to direct its members to apply 
jor same to the union, after the union has established an employment bureau and 
notified the association to that effect. 

When engaging new workers, the employer agrees to retain only such as will present 
to the shop chairman, within twenty-four hours after their engagement, a working card 
issued by the union verifying that they are members in good standing; also a certificate 
rom the joint board of sanitary control that they are free from any contagious diseases. 

It is agreed that all cutters, pattern makers, or graders hereafter employed shall 
present a working card countersigned by a representative of the union within twenty- 
four hours after date of such employment and such working cards to have perforated 
thereon the wages agreed between the workers and the employer. The employer 
grees to ox to pay to such worker such wages perforated or written on said 
working card. 


3. Trial period of employment. 


A trial period of employment shall consist of one week (starting from the date of 
employment and terminating after five days, Saturday and Sunday excluded). 
§. Shop chairman. 


There shall be at all times in the shop of the employer a shop chairman elected by 
the union members of the shop at a shop meeting called for this purpose in the presence 
ofa representative of the union. 

The shop chairman is to act as a representative of the employees in all their dealings 
with the employer. 


5. Investigations. 


A duly authorized officer or representative of the union, accompanied by a duly 
authorized officer or representative of the association, shall have access to the fac- 
tory of the employer at ail hours for the purpose of investigating the conditions of 
the shop with reference to sanitation, fire prevention, and general safety and for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether the provisions of this agreement are fully complied 
with. Upon complaint of the union, the officers and representatives above mentioned 
shall have access to the employer’s books for the purpose of learning the names of 
the manufacturers and jobbers for whom the Geatlover is doing work, or the names 
(ithe manufacturers and contractors from whom the work is purchased by them. 
Upon complaint of the union of underpayment of wages, prices, or scales, the em- 
ployer shall produce to the officer or representatives above mentioned his pay roll 
ior the purpose of ascertaining the correct earnings of the workers employed in the 
shop. 


6. Individual contracts. 


The employer is not to enter into any individual contract with any member of the 
wion nor accept security from any member of the union. 


7. Price committee. 


_ Shop chairman or members of price committees shall be selected, as far as possible, 
irom such workers who have been employed in that shop for at least a month. This, 
however, is not to apply to shops wherein the majority of the workers have been 
employed less than one month. 


8. Deduction for damages to material. 


The employer is not to charge members of the union for any damage in material 
unless the damage was willfully and wrongfully caused. 

The employer is to furnish all tools incident to the work of the members of the 
lion without any charge to them. 


9. Home work. 


No home work shall be permitted by the employer. 


48377 °—23——11 [1807] 
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10. Subcontracting. 










No contracting or subcontracting work within the shop shall be permitted indo, 
this agreement. 





11. Unit of factory organization. 







The association shall forthwith every month furnish to the union a full |i; ,;. 
its members with the location of their places of business and keep the wnion i: {jrijoq 
at all times of additions and changes. 

The association and the union are in accord that the interest of the indusiry \j|| ), 
best served by large factory units and to that end fix as a minimum twelve work- 
ing machines to a factory organization. 






The 







12. Hours of work. 





The regular working week shall consist of 40 hours, divided into five worl 
Work shall begin at 8 a. m. and continue until 5 p. m., with one hour interval! 
Working on Saturday or Sunday shall be considered a violation of this agr 







13. Period of overtime work. 





No overtime work shall be permitted so long as there are vacant accom: 
in the shop for additional workers, and such additional workers can be secu 
No more than one hour overtime per day shall be allowed. 












14. Pay for overtime work. 






Week workers shall be paid for the overtime at the rate of double pay. 
Pieceworkers shall receive extra compensation for overtime work on | 
the base rate fixed in this agreement. 





[he # 









15. Provision against unnecessary attendance. 


At all times work shall be distributed among members of the union as ; 
possible. It is understood that it shall not be necessary for the workers | 








work every day and to remain in attendance in the shop at such time durii; he dull a) A 
season when there is no work for them in the shop. the J 
Rui f 

») TI 





16. Distribution of work. 


All workers, except cutters, required to come in in the dull season shal! 
with at least one-half day’s pay. 

When cutters are laid off for lack of work, they shall be laid off in such | 
each shall receive a week’s work in rotation as far as practicable. Ii, h 
or more cutters are employed in the shop, the employer may employ | 
steadily. The cutter so employed shall do the general overseeing, pattern vrading, 
pattern making, special marking and special cutting. If, however, less ‘lian five 
cutters are employed, the employer may retain one cutter, who shall do general over 
seeing, pattern grading, pattern making, and estimating only. 

Ii the employer will suspend work during any part of the slow season, upoii resullp- 
tion of work he shall give employment to the workers who have been laid off «1 the end 
of the preceding season before engaging any new help. 















17. Provision against absent workers. 





No worker shall absent himself or herself from a shop without sufficient 
ease a worker has absented himself or herself without sufficient reason. and we 







employer insists that the absented worker returns to the shop, the union axrees ¥ k for 
send the workers back to work within a reasonable time, or that the said worke™ above 
employment in that shop ceases, such time not to exceed more than three days iil kers ¢ 





the time the union is notified. 

During the summer, when the vacation season begins, the representat 
union and the association shall meet for the purpose of working out regulations cover 
ing the number of weeks as well as the time each worker may be off. (J) The 
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18. Legal holidays. 


der The following degal holidays shall be observed in the industry: Washington’s 
p> ihday, Decoration Day, independence Day, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, 
yristnas Day, and one-half of Election Day. All week workers shall be paid full 
such holidays. Refraining from work on May Ist or on Columbus Day 


908 I 7 
tall ‘ull not be deemed a Violation of this agreement. 
med 19. Wages and compensation— Week workers. 
k The following minimum scale of wages shall be paid to week workers: 
—_ ils nan dw witts vid eae etiyninaekeummmne oti $44. 00 
IIIS dia 6 65csisessunecnntgenced +5500 «008 30. 00 
Ps clcanansds ih dvidey > tbenees> anslonadon 22. 00 
A Maerathes tenis <iie td nals Gad wales demded> oor 28. 00 
| as 835 -abosem med d 40 Ye ob Hod cme uber cas encase 22. 00 
aye ENTS: PSE EE ers SS 25. 00 
‘“ OUR iia) a sition cits 0b lgoea pongo tans on cence 30. 00 
I alh atk obi 6 nse ene oad chon pacwessn ceun econ 42. 00 
ES PE ee, Oe oe 13. 00 
te Mh. cccnsgpidehbtderenhesdskéees 17. 00 
it is agreed and understood that the employer will pay 10 per cent above the 
inmum scale to all workers not retained after the trial period. 
The employer agrees to reimburse each and every member of the umion the amount 
st may become due to them by reason of underpaying the members of the union 
srevards the scale of wages and base rates: 
20. Pieceworkers. 
The following shall be the minimum base rates: 
NS, SU aS LWA Uo. aS JadS $1.00 per hour. 
sd ote LEC SS HS IS gs. CUR Osh 1.10 per hour. 
PLE SERGG UG AL Cl a is .55 per hour. 
as 21. Determination of piece prices. 
dull a) All piecework prices shall be settled by the employer and a price committee 
nthe presence of the shop chairman. Such price committee is to be elected at a 
yeular shop meeting in the presence of a union representative. 
)) The price of each garment shall be based upon the estimaied number of solid 
ours it will take @ worker of average skill and experience to make a garment. 
~ Should the employer and price committee fail to agree, the garment in dispute 


hall be submitted toa test: The ‘‘test hand” shall be chosen by agreement between 
chat ee employer and price committee. The price of the garment to be determined by 
~ ch “test hand” multiplied by the number of hours it takes such ‘‘test hand” to 
ake & Garment. 

7) The hourly rate of the ‘‘test hand ” shall be established in the following manner: 
eve fae? Carments of different styles on which prices have been previously settled, one 
or- Ee Chosen by each party, shall be given to the “‘test hand” who is to do the work 
i: iihout interruptiqn or interference. The time consumed on the work on such 
urment shall be recorded by both parties. The garment so tested shall be made 


utter 


Wing, 


sum} 









o end Iucer the same conditions as stock work. . No garment on which the average earnings 
the worker has been less than the minimum schedule of iis work rates shall be 
lected ior such test. The amount earned by the “‘test hand” in making such 
riled garment divided by the number of hours consumed, shall determine the estab- 
tied hourly base rate for pieceworkers as fixed by this agreement. 
c \ li, upon investigation, it should be established that piece price has been setiled 
. it iow the base rate, such price shall be resettled and all employees already paid 
| the MMM the original rate shall be entitled to the inerease fixed by the resettlement for all 
ees W ork formerly done upon such garment. In cases where the standard of the shop 
~ above the minimum base rate, and a request for a resettlement is made by the 
3 fro 


rkers of the shop, such resettlement shall be taken up only after it has been shown 
; Y the rerular test that the standard of the shop has not been reached by the workers 
ol the \ the orivinad settlement of said garment. The workers shall be paid for all new 
cove" HP Wents at the resettled rate. feta 
‘J) The employees shall not be required to work on a garment unless the price is 
usted before the next pay day. 
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22. Payment of wages. 


The payment of wages shall be made in cash weekly and on a fixed day. Waves 
shall include all work completed seventy-two (72) hours before pay day. ~ " 
In no event shall there be a reduction of wages, or a reduction on adjusted prices 


23. Jobbers and outside contracting. 


The employer agrees that none of the merchandise manufactured in his sho» shall 
be directly or indirectly through any channel, manufactured for or sold to or jo; re 
account of any manufacturer or jobber who is not under contract with the ynj,, 
to observe and maintain union standards. > 

In order that the union may have an opportunity at all times to investigate the fy9) 
destination of the merchandise manufactured by the employer, each employer gore 
to furnish to the union, through the association, at least once a month the namos of 
manufacturers and jobbers for whom he is working and to whom he is selling me». 
chandise. 

None of the merchandise manufactured by the employer shall be made for hip 
in the shop of any other employer except by agreement made beforehand between 
the association and the union, and then only in such shops that are members of the 
association. | 

The employer agrees not to purchase any ready-made garments from any {ac 
located in New York City or outside of New York City unless the workers in | 










> 






side shops are fully employed, nor in any event from any factory that does not maintai; 
the standards. of wages and hours established under this contract and is operated 





under a contract with the union, which shops shall in all events be registered with 
the union. 









24. Sanitation and fire drills. 






The association agrees that its members shall comply with all standards o/ sanita 
provided for by the laws of the State of New York and the joint bosrd | 
control in the ladies’ garment industry. 

The employer agrees to conduct fire drills in accordance with the requirement 









the State law and standards in the ladies’ garment industry. Such fire drills are to 
be conducted by the joint board of sanitary control at the expense of the manv- 
facturer. The amount of expenses to be borne by the employer under the provisions 
of this section shall be determined by the joint board of sanitary control alter a 





conference with the association and shall be paid through the union. 

The maintaining of sanitary conditions in the shop of the employer and the con- 
pliance by said employer with the sanitary rules established by the joint board of 
sanitary control shall be considered an essential part of this contract. 










25. Conference board. 









There shall be created a conference board under this agreement to consist of five 
representatives of the union and five representatives of the association, for the purpos 
of from time to time considering and passing upon general trade problems and t 
more effectually carry out the purpose and spirit of this agreement, which shall be 
called upon three days’ notice to the association and the union. 








26. Stoppage and shop strikes. 





There shall be no interruption of work in any shop for any reason, but work shal 

roceed in operation subject to the determination of any dispute or grievances 4 
lanindbove provided for. In case of an interruption of work, the union obligal 
itself within a reasonable time upon notice from the association to order the worker 
back to work. Lig 

The union also agrees to take proper steps to discipline any of its members violatil 
any of the provisions of this agreement. 








27. Noncompliance with decisions. 





It is agreed and understood that any member of the association who fails to comp} 
with a Sociahons within a time not to exceed 72 hours shall be suspended from 4 
privileges and rights under this agreement, and the association shall reimburse * 
moneys to the union that may become due as wage claims or as damages withi 4 
hours after such suspension. 
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In the event that any other complaints be filed against such member, during said 
suspension, he shall not be reinstated as a member until such complaints are adjusted, 
yyrsuant to the terms of this agreement between the chief clerks of the union and the 
chief clerk of the association. 

The employer agrees to endeavor to establish a triplicate system of pay roll which 
will be used by the union anid the association for statistical purposes. 


28. Review of discharges. 


Should any employer desire to discharge an employee then the employer may 
fle a complaint with the union through the association and such complaint shall be 
referred to the adjustment committee, to be composed of a representative of the 
union and a representative of the association, who, if they can not agree, shall select a 
third impartial person as umpire and they shall determine the question of such dis- 
charge within 48 hours after the filing of the complaint. The decision of said adjust- 
ment committee upon the question of such discharge shall be final; pending such de- 
cision, the employee shall continue to work at full pay. In case the employee has 
been discharged by reason of misconduct, the decision of said adjustment committee 
upon the question of such discharge shall be final. Pending such decision, the em- 
ployee shall continue to earn his wages at full pay. 


29. Misconduct. 


The association agrees that if a member discharges a worker in violation of the 
terms of the agreement, that this member, in addition to compensation to the worker 
for loss of time, shall pay a penalty of $50 for such violation. This clause shall apply 
only when there is no stoppage as a result of such discharge. 

Upon complaint of the union that any member of the firm or its representative has 
misconducted themselves toward a worker or workers, such complaint shall be 
referred to the adjustment committee to be composed of a representative of the union 
and a representative of the association for a decision. If they can not agree they shall 
select a third impartial person as umpire and they shall determine as to the penalty 
for such misconduct within 48 hours after filing complaint. The decision of such 
adjustment committee upon the above complaint shall be final. 


80. Machinery for the adjustment of disputes. 


Each of the parties to this agreement shall forthwith appoint and be represented 
by a chief clerk, who may act through deputies, and who in the first instance shall 
investigate all claims, complaints, grievances and disputes arising hereunder, and 
shall be charged with the responsibility, if possible, of adjusting and deciding such 
claims and grievances, and any decision made by such clerks, or their deputies, with 
respect to any of such matter, shall be conclusive and binding upon the parties hereto. 
In the event the clerks fail to agree upon any complaint, grievance or controversy 
between the association and the union, as herein specified, or between the manu- 
facturer and his workers, as herein provided, then such matters of dispute shall be 
relerred to an impartial chairman whose decision shall be final and binding to both 
eo Such chairman shall be appointed by mutual agreement of both chief 
clerks. 

All complaints must be filed with the association the night before investigation. 

Adjustment of complaints by the clerks or deputies shall be made in the office of 
the employer wherever possible. 

The visit of the delegate of the union and the association shall be confined to the 
complaint in question only. No other complaint shall be taken up at that time, 
unless the shop chairman informs the delegates of additional complaints at the time 
of the arrival of the delegates. 

The association hereby agrees that as security for the faithful performance of this 
agreement on its part, and on the part of all the manufacturers constituting its mem- 
bership, the said association shall deposit with the ———-, as trustees hereunder, the 
sum of twenty thousand dollars. If any manufacturer shall violate any of the terms 
of this agreement the union shall serve notice thereof upon the association, and such 
complaints shall be referred to an adjustment committee to consist of one representa- 
live of the association and one representative of the union, and if they disagree, they 
shall call a third impartial person, to be either Judge Julian Mack, Dr. Judah L. 
hagnes, Judge Otto Rosalsky, United States Supreme Court Judge Brandeis, Felix 
Adler, as umpire. Such committee shall render its decision within forty-eight hours 
after the notice by the union upon the association has been served. The adjustment 
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committee shall decide upon the amount of the damage to be paid by reason the 
breach of this agreement, and the decision of the adjustment committee sha]! }), nal 

In the event of any d sustained by the union by virtue of breach 0 ny 
part of this agreement the union shall be entitled to receive from the sum dej),sjj0i 
as security the amount determined as such damages in conformity with the ));o\;. 








sions of this agreement, provided such damages are not paid either by the asso iation 
or the individual offending members within seventy-two (72) hours after said idi- 
cation. 






31. Reorganization of factories. 






The employer may upon notification to the union through the association 4; {ho 
beginning of the season have the right to reorganize his busimess, provide! s\jc) 
reorganization is due to a permanent curtailment of his business; however, suc!) poor. 

ization shall not reduce the number of his operators to less than twelve (i) a), 
if by virtue of such reorganization pattern makers or cutters are to be dischiarve) 
sail pattern makers or cutters are to receive compensation to be determined ipo, 
with reference to the amount of time they have been employed and to be adjudicated 












by machinery herein established, but which in no event shall be less than one \ eek’s 
salary nor more than four (4) weeks’ salary. 
The employer may, upon notification te the union through the association. jnsial 






new machinery and other labor-saving devices. 






82. Changing of sysiem of work. 






Any member of the association shall have the right to change his system of work 
provided such change has been affected by mutual agreement between the employer 
and his workers. Should they fail to agree, such change shall be taken u) in ihe 
regular manner, as provided for in this agreement. It is further agreed t the 
union is to be notified after such change becomes effective. 










383. New member. 






The association agrees that upon accepting a new member it will inform t! 
in writing of the name and address of such applicant; if a strike or dispute i: 

between the applicant and the union at that time, the union shall give the a n 
in writing full particulars of the nature of the dispute. The association, « t in 
discharge cases, shall have the right to undertake to adjust the dispute on yasis 









of the provision of this contract. The adjustment, however, shall not cont vith 
or invalidate the provision of the agreement existing between the applicant ani the 
union. 







384. Duration of contract. 







This agreement shall enter into force on the day of execution hereof, a):| shall 
continue to and include the thirty-first day of December, 1924. 

In witness whereof the parties hereto have hereunto set their hands anc! sais the 
day and year first above written. 













Railroads—Decision of the Railroad Labor Board—Collectis 
Bargaining. 






‘THE right of a brotherhood to continue to represent foreimen and 
assistant foremen after their formation of a committee to |)incdle 
their own interests was the subject of a recent decision (No. 1!!!) 0! 
the Railroad Labor Board. The facts in the case were as follows: | 
A conference between representatives of the Brotherhood o 
Maintenance of Way Employees and Railway Shop Laborers 2n¢ 
the Kansas City Southern Railway Co. was held in conformit) with 
the provisions of decision No. 119, to consider rules governing il 
the classes represented by the brotherhood. Certain rules welt 
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goreed. to, Covering supervisory forces as well as others, and other 
rules, not agreed to, were brought before the board in the regular 
manner. No objection was raised by the carrier to the right of the 
brotherhood to represent the supervisory forces. While the case 
was pending 157 of the 183 foremen and assistant foremen on the 
line elected a separate organization, which on October 26, 1921, 
selected a committee of its own, outside the brotherhood, and on 
November 15, 1921, asked the carrier for a conterence. The confer- 
ence was held and a written agreement as to rules and working 
conditions was executed, effective December 1, 1921. The agree- 
ment was filed with the Railroad Labor Board November 23, 1921, 
and the carrier notified the board that the rules would be put into 
elect December 1, unless otherwise ordered by the board. A 
formal petition to this effect was also filed but was never brought 
before the board nor acted upon. 

December 1, 1921, the carrier notified the board that it and the 
other interested parties desired to’ withdraw the previous dispute 
involved in docket 475 on which decision 501 was rendered December 
12, 1921, so far as it covered these particular employees. This 
request Was not specifically acted upon, though the name of the 
carrier, with others, was included in addendum No. 1, issued Decem- 
ber 23, 1921, to the above-mentioned decision No. 501. 

The carrier did not notify the brotherhood that it was negotiating 
with a committee representing the foremen. However, the repre- 
sentative of the United Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
loyees and Railway Shop Laborers was aware in October, 1921, 
oa the agreement between the carrier and the proposed new 
organization or the committee had been entered into, that the 
foremen contemplated a separate negotiation and agreement, and 
admitted that he issued circulars requesting them not to sign the 
petition, that he made no protest to the carrier at that time, and 
ye all this occurred before this carrier was made a party to decision 
No. 501. 

The evidence showed that the men paid their own expenses and 
there Was no indication of coercion or intimidation. 

On this statement of facts the board rendered the following opinion 
and decision on the claim of the brotherhood that it continue to 
represent the foremen and assistant foremen in the maintenance of 
way department of the Kansas City Southern Railway Co. 

The employees take the position that a dispute was duly filed with the Railroad 
labor Board which was disposed of by decision No. 501; that said decision should be 
made applicable to all employees involved in the dispute submitted to the Labor 
Beard, which included supervisory forces; and further that said decision should not 
be changed except after due compliance with the various provisions thereof. 

Opinion.—The Railroad Labor Board is of the opinion that a decision in this case 
should be predicated upon the question as to whether or not this carrier, after nego- 
hating with the maintenance-of-way organization on matters which it was agreed 
would affect supervisory forces, and after submitting a dispute to the Board on that 
basis, has a right to enter into negotiations with another committee before the dispute 
as been decided by the Labor Board, or without any conference with or notification 
to the organization with whom negotiations were previously conducted. Decision 
No, 501 was predicated upon dispute filed with the board pursuant to and in conform- 
Y with decision No, 119. Among the disputes upon which decision No. 501 was 
ased was a dispute between the United Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 


lovees and Railway Shop Laborers, and the Kansas City Southern Railway Co. 
dispute was submitted in the form of a joint statement, and its withdrawal could 
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only have been by and with the sanction of both parties to such joint subn ssion 









Such a joint request was made upon the board, hence this dispute was considered }, 
the board as having been decided by decision No. 501, section (m), Article \) sf 
which reads: i 
“This agreement shall be effective as of December 16, 1921, and shall continye in 
effect until it is changed as provided herein or under the provisions of the Trans) orta. 






tion Act, 1920. 

“Should either of the parties to this agreement desire to revise or modify {hee 
rules, 30 days’ written advance notice, containing the proposed changes, sha]] }, 
given and conferences shall be held immediately on the expiration of said jyotjoa 
unless another date is mutually agreed upon.’’ . 

It is therefore necessary that the Railroad Labor Board rule that the provisions 9 
decision No. 501 are applicable unless and until changed as provided in section (1 
quoted above. 

Decision.—The Railroad Labor Board decides that the procedure followed by the 
carrier and a committee assuming to represent supervisory forces in the maintenance. 
of-way department was not in conformity with the spirit and intent of the transports. 
tion act, 1920, and decisions of the board, and that the provisions of the rules agreed 
upon, together with rules incorporated in Decision No. 501, shall be immediately 
placed in effect to govern supervisory forces covered by the negotiations conducted 
pursuant to the issuance of decision No. 119 with the United Brotherhood oj Main. 
tenance of Way Employees and Railway Shop Laborers, and shall remain in etject 
unless and until changed in conformity with section (m), Article VI of decision No, 
501, and in conformity with the provisions of the transportation act, 1920. 























A dissenting opinion was filed by three members of the board, of 
which a few paragraphs follow, showing the nature of their con- 
tentions: 


We dissent from the decision reached and promulgated by a vote of the maijority 
of the Railroad Labor Board in this case because, as we think, it involves a vital 
principle and violates the constitutional rights of both the carrier and em) lovees 
directly interested, the foremen and the assistant foremen, and denies them an absolute 
right they have under the law to agree on their terms of employment, and also in elect 
overrules decision No. 1269, and other decisions of the board. 

The decision goes entirely beyond the power and jurisdiction of the board, 
the fundamental principles as declared by the United States Supreme Court o1 h 
alone the labor section of the transportation act, 1920, can be sustained, violates 
economic principles, and militates against voluntary cooperation between carrier and 
employees. . 

The Supreme Court of the United States and every State court of last re: 
country has decided that the right of every and all citizens to freely contract as 
these matters is a common law and constitutional right which can not be | 
controlled except so far as such contracts may violate some public policy or law. 

The Supreme Court of the United States in the case of Wilson ». New, 243 U.S., 352 
decided and held that it is a right protected by the fifth and fourteenth amendments, 
all the judges agreeing o: this point, and the Court held that even Congress could uot 
provide or prescribe conditions of employment unless and until the employees and 
carriers had an opportunity to negotiate and contract. Until that privilege is given, 
neither Congress nor any tribunal established by it can act. So the Railroad lab 
Board is outside of its jurisdiction when it attempts to act contrary to the wislies 0! 
the — directly interested or to prevent them from contracting, and this is what 
has been done by this decision. 


























The Railroad Labor Board in decision No. 119 announced that a majority of any clas 
directly interested had the right to select the representatives of that class. /1 wus 
case the majority of the board is evidently confused as between the rights of the }ar 
ties directly interested and their representatives. The majority appears to [lls 





the organization had rights superior to those it represented, which is a fatal miscvl- 
ception. The transportation act, 1920, itself makes it clear that its provisions are (0! 
the benefit of those directly interested and they have the right to select their 0w® 
representatives, and by the same token the unlimited right to select gives the ment” 
discharge and select others. The labor unions or organizations have in and 0! tell 
selves no rights under the act except as duly authorized representatives of (ho 
“‘directly interested.’’ The late decision of the Supreme Court of the United Stal 
in the Pennsylvania case makes this clear. Res canis 
In that case the court held that those directly interested had the unlimited right 
to select their own representatives for the proceedings mentioned in the act and cou 
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if they wished select a labor union or its officers or such representatives as a majority 
desired. But it also held and said: 

“The statute does not require railways to recognize, deal with, or confer with labor 
ynions. It does not require emer to deal with their employers through their 
fellow employees. But we think it does vest the labor board with power to decide 
how such representatives ought to be chosen.”’ 

In this case the court, as it had done many times before, declared the right of 
freedom of contract for each and all individuals and classes. It decided that the act 
xjves to any class of employees directly interested the right to negotiate through 
representatives, and the untrammeled right to select their own representatives, and 
held that they might select labor unions. But it also decided that the act only 
recognized labor unions as representatives of those directly interested. 

So under this decision any employee has the untrammeled right to negotiate a 
contract with the carrier; hence, any number of them acting together have such right 
to make a contract covering all who agree, or they have a right as a class to select 
their own representatives to make such a contract, and the right to select includes the 
right to discharge before contract is fully consummated. , 

it has been argued that no change could be made until 30 days’ notice to the organi- 
ation and a conference with it. The 30 days’ notice is only a privilege which the 
interested parties can waive and which they do waive if they voluntarily enter into 
a new contract before the expiration of the 30 days. But here again the majority 
confuses the organization with those it represents. The parties directly interested 
can discharge or change their representatives at any time. A class must express 
its will through and by a majority as declared by the board. This it did in this case. 
Suppose every one of this class, the entire 183 foremen and assistant foremen, had 
decided to withdraw authority from the brotherhood and make, as individuals, or 
through other selected representatives, a new contract or settle a pending dispute, 
an any one dispute their night to do so? Toso hold is to ignore and repudiate the 
decisions of the Supreme Court. For the Railroad Labor Board to so hold is to go 
entirely beyond the jurisdiction as declared by the Supreme Court. 

Suppose A and B have a dispute and it is taken before a court. A is represented by 
\ttorney C, and B is represented by Attorney D. No court would hold that they 
ould not settle it out oe each. either beled or after a decision, and either with or 
without the consent and approval of their attorneys. If settled before, any court 
would adopt their settlement. But even if a court had decided the matter it would 
be perfectly competent for the parties, if sui juris, to make a contract setting aside 
the decision and agreeing on other terms and conditions. And they have the right to 
change their representatives and agents at any time. 

In decision No. 220 the Railroad Labor Board held that under the transportation 
act, 1920, one distinct class of employees can not negotiate rules for another distinct 
Class, 

In the Delaware & Lackawanna case, decision No. 1269, the Railroad Labor Board 
held that this class, foremen of the supervisory forces, had the right to negotiate for 
themselves as a class separate and apart from the other maintenance of way forces, to 
select their own committee, and to consummate their own contract, and the board 
approved this course. 

The criticism heretofore vigorously and mistakenly urged against the labor section 
ol the transportation act by labor leaders themselves has been that it prevented full 
hegotlation and contract between the employees and the carriers. But this decision 
will now justify the charge. Everybody admits and urges that there should be 
negotiation, agreements, cooperation, and loyalty, and yet when this class, which 
the board has said is a separate and distinct ciass and should have separate contracts, 
lias made a settlement and contract with the carrier, the board says: ‘‘ No, it can not 
be approved; the carrier must go back and negotiate with this labor union after 30 
days’ notice; this class, these men themselves, can’t change the status, can’t agree 
with you; this labor organization has vested rights superior to yours, even if you are 
parties directly interested and the organization was only authorized to act as your 
agent and representative. ’’ 

If this is not declaring for the closed unionized shop we can not understand the effect. 
rire deprives these men as well as the carrier of these undoubted rights as American 
ltlzens, 

Every employee can contract for himself, or can unite with a class. Every class 
can select its representatives as labor union or individuals. Every employee has a 
nght tc join a union or stay out of it if he likes. 
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A supporting opinion was filed by the majority of the board. 
following extracts show the position of that majority: 
The argument presented by those who dissent from the decision promulya 


the majority is apparently based on the theory that the majority has failed to r. 
the constitutional nights of the carrier and certain of its employees, and h, 


entirely beyond the power and jurisdiction conferred on the Railroad Labor | 


by the transportation act, 1920. 


In a recent decision (Pennsylvania Railroad Co. v. United States Railroad | 


Board) the Supreme Court of the United States, in part, said: 

“The purpose of Congress to promote harmonious relations between the n 
of railways and their employees is seen in every section of this act. 
liberally construed to effect the manifest effort of Congress to compose difi, 


between railroad companies and their employees, and it would not help this , 
to exclude from the lawful consideration of the labor board a question which |i, 


often seriously affected the relations between the companies and their en 
= the past and is often encountered on the very threshold of controversies | 

em. . 

“The counsel for the company insist that the right to deal with individus 
sentatives of its employees as to rules and working conditions is an inher 
which can not be constitutionally taken from it. 

“But Title 111 was not chactel 
legal rights and obligations of railway employers and employees or to enforce 01 
them. Courts can do that. The labor board was created to decide how th 
ought to exercise their legal rights so as to enable them to cooperate in run: 
railroad. The jurisdiction ot the board to direct the parties to do what i: 
they should do is not limited by their constitutional or legal right to refuse | 

“It is not for this or any other court to pass upon the correctness of the co 
of the labor board if it keeps within the jurisdiction thus assigned to it by thi 
The labor board must comply with the requirements of the statute; but ha. 
complied, it is not in its reasonings and conclusions limited to a considerati 
legal rights of the parties.”’ 

According to the argument of the minority, the majority decision ignores t) 
of contract. 
nizes and upholds the provisions of a contract duly executed and that it has, a 
by the act, received and rendered its decision on the question submitted. 

Only by a fantastic stretch of the imagination could one subscribe to th 
tions of the minority, if any consideration is to be given to the purpose oi ‘ 
in the promulgation of the labor provisions of the transportation act, 19.') 
carriers coming under the provisions of this act employ approximately 
persons. Oan one imagine the successful operation of this great indust: 
basis of recognizing and putting into effect a plan that has for its object t! 
tution of a system of individual or segregated small-group contracting, 1! 


collective bargaining? 
to this dispute, the United Brotherhood of Main! 


The organization 
of Way Employees and Railway Shop Laborers, has, since its inception, in 


its membership various groups of railroad employees and has, almost without exc 
tion, in all contracts negotiated with the various railroads included therein the groups 


of employees represented in its membership. 

If the theory advanced by the minority has not been misinterpreted, it | 
effect that any individual employee or any small group of employees ma 
negotiate wage rates and working conditions without regard to contracts 1 
by duly selected representatives of a majority of the employees directly « 
The advocates of any such method of stecbihiind, under the guise of susta 


legal rights of employer and employee, must be laboring under a delusion. | | 


their thought that by so doing they are promoting harmonious relations be‘ 
carriers and their employees. 

No man w.io has the least conception of the labor problem in modern | 
least of all those selected to sit on a tribunal with authority to pass on disput 
between employer and employee, can hope to promote peace and harmony |) 
ing to nullify the i 


principle of collective es long ago established «1 
nized by the carriers in dealing with well-defined groups of employees. 
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LABOR AGREEMENTS, AWARDS, AND DECISIONS, 165 
Diamond Workers. 


THe current agreement between the Diamond Workers’ Protective 
Union of America and the Diamond Cutters Manufacturers’ Asso- 
jation of America contains the following provisions: 


1, The working week shall consist of 44 hours and no overtime shall be allowed. 

9 Members of the union shall work on the week work plan and only in exceptional 
14308 and by mutual understanding shall piecework be ated ; 

3, (a) The number of apprentices to be allowed throughout the trade shall at no 
ime exceed 10 per cent o the total number of members of the union. 

))) Employers shall have the right to place their sons or near relatives as apprentices 
‘ot the purpose of practical and technical education as future employers. 

(e) Each employer shall have the right to place one apprentice whether related to 
him or not in his shop to receive tuition, igi such apprentice shall pass the 
physical examination and the examination for eyesight the same as all other appren- 
tices to be admitted. 

(4) A committee of the employers jointly with a committee of the union shall 
supervise the progress of the apprentices, and that commitiee shall have the right to 
adjust the compensation received by aaerearnces ii found to be insufficient. The 
agreement further stipulates the time o apprenticeship as three and two years, all 
cording to the branches in which the apprentice is to be educated. 

4, The members of the Diamond Cutters Manufacturers’ Association of America are 
toemploy members of the Diamond Workers’ Protective Union of America only. 





























5, The scale of wages shall be adjusted by committees of the manufacturers and the 
yorkmen in accordance to the needs of the times and with observation of the cost of 
living. ' +44 é' 

Agreements so reached shail remain in existence for at least one year. 





Boot and Shoe Industry—Rochester, N. Y. 


Reduction of Wages. 


N INTERESTING decision by arbitrators showing the position 

taker when the question arose as to whether wages should be 
reduced or prices of commodities increased was recently rendered in 
the case of the W. B. Coon Co. and the Boot and Shoe Workers’ 
nion in Rochester, N. Y. The decision is given in fuil: 


This arbitration is the result of a request dated February 20, 1923, on the part of the 
. B. Coon Co., for a consideration of the following propositions in regard to the wage 
cales and labor prices paid to the company’s shoe workers. 

lust. The elimination of all percentages and bonuses in the cutting room and all 
txiras unjustly paid for broken stock. In substitution therefor, a price scale to be the 
flue as now paid in other Rochester factories making women’s shoes. 

Second. The elimination of all percentages and bonuses in the fitting room. 

Third. The elimination of al! percentages and bonuses in the bottoming room, 
tubracing all operations from lasting to ironing, inclusive, and a substitution of the 
ace list (Exhibit M), which list is claimed by the petitioner to be the same as now 
id in other Rochester factories making women’s shoes, excepting, however, the 
Jowing operations: Rough rounding, heel trimming, edge trimming, heel scouring 
ist and second), edge setting and wheeling, brest scouring (Louis heel), heel 
utishing, and cuffing, 

Request is further made that the bottoming *room operations be subjected to a 
becrease Of 10 per cent on all cases that are made 36 pairs of a width. 
his request is authorized by the agreement between the W. B. Coon Co. and the 
tand Shoe Workers’ Union, of date February 4, 1920, and automatically continued 
ruin year to year, which agreement provides for arbitration of all questions of wages 
t conditions of labor by a local board of arbitration, which has been constituted 
‘cording to the agreement. Public hearings for the presentation of evidence and 
suihents were duly had. ‘The board agreed that it would be confined to the evidence 
woduced by the parties, and obtained by the board. 
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The company, in support of its request for the above-mentioned reductions, int, 
duced into evidence the claim that a decrease of wages was necessary becatise /] of 
an increase in the price of leather, which was made some time back and (2) t! 7 
sity of the company’s raising the price of its product if the decrease was not granted 
and as an accompanying result the hindrance of the company in competition. _—' 
The union answers that the firm has gone through a period of genera] }) 1sines 
depression, during which other firms did get reductions and ran steadily 4; a fair 









r 



























profit, without finding it necessary to request a reduction. That under the presen: 
conditions the increases which have been denominated ‘‘ percentages and })o1))s0<" 
should not be eliminated. =" 

That the price scale proposed, as now paid in other Rochester factories making 
women’s shoes, is one arising out of unsuccessful strike conditions permitting th, 
employer to take on employees at their own price. 7 

That the 10 per cent reduction on 36 pair lots should not be granted because qj 
prices in this factory were originally based upon 36 pair lots. 

So far as evidence adduced and argument advanced by the company as a reason 
for the reduction is concerned, the undersigned agree with the union’s representatiye 
in stating that all or none of these decreases asked should be granted. 

Many exhibits were introduced by both parties and such discussion has heen ha 
by the board. The utmost courtesy prevailed in the arguments by Mr. Coon and hig 
assistant, the union’s representative, Mr. McMorrow, and the members of the board. 

Sharp distinctions in certain fields of the work have been found impossible to be 
made because of the variation of work in different factories, the difference of personnel, 
the natural assumption that men and women would differ in ambition and speed jy 
their work, and a considerable difference in product between the company concerned 
and other companies in the Rochester field. 

Some little mention has been made in the evidence and held in the discussion } 





the board, of living costs, actual earnings of shoe workers in Rochester in the factor 
in question, and in others, with a slight consideration of the wages of workers in otha 
industries in Rochester, and a consideration of general industrial conditions as wel 
as the ability of this company to pay this present wage scale. While there hias ap 
peared a general upward trend in wages, it may be that that does not restore wage 
to a much higher level in those fields than they were before the war. In thie prese: 
instance there has not been a decrease with a subsequent request for increase, bu 
there has been a continuance of the old level with a present request for 

With regard to the company’s point that it may have to raise the price of shoes if 
the decrease is not granted, the undersigned do not give it the requisite weight t 
authorize the decrease. The raise in the price of leather, so far as the evidence before 
us goes, occurred quite some little time ago. 

Examination of the claim of competition showed no other close competition, cer 
tainly not in the Rochester field, for the largest part of the output of this company. 

The board seems absolutely agreed on the proposition that adjustments should b 
made in the pay of the unskilled employees of the company, but feels because of th 
difference in work, personnel, speed, and application of the employees, togetli 
with the difference of the many items listed in Exhibit M with corresponding item 
in other factories, that that field should be left entirely for adjustment between thé 
room committees and the company. 

With regard to the 36 pair lots, which under the evidence comprise 95 per cen 
of the firm’s output, the union’s claim that the prices in the beginning were base 
upon 36 pair lots is not only undisputed, but the company’s business having bee 
on that basis right along, it would seem that the claim is founded in fact, and thé 
petition for a 10 per cent reduction on 36 pair lots is disallowed. 

It is the opinion of the undersigned that the increases which have been denoml 
nated ‘‘percentages and bonuses” have not made wages unduly high, either will 
sn to earning power, cost of living, or cost to the company. ; 

he company did not see fit to expose its earnings and the chairman did not deel! 
it og d to compel them to do so. The assumption, however, can not be calle 
uniair that the company must be doing business at a profit. If its price must 
raised in order to maintain these wages it would seem that that was the way oul. 

We, therefore, find that the necessity for the decrease asked by the company doe 
not appear, and that the wage scale should remain as it now is, with exception in th 
adjustments in the wages of the unskilled operators, the class concerning which th 
board are agreed we can not act categorically, and are fully agreed that the machinery 
is already provided for adjustments in that field between the representatives of t 
parties. 
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LABOR AGREEMENTS, AWARDS, AND DECISIONS. 167 


Coal Teamsters—Boston. 


THe agreement between the Coal Exchange and the coal teamsters 
of Boston, effective April 14, 1923, contains several provisions 
of interest relative to payment for overtime and statements show- 
ing exact periods of work, as follows: 


Articie I, 


When hiring help, preference shall be given to members of Local 68, or those willing 
to become so, providing such help is available and can satisfactorily perform the 
various kinds of work necessary in handling and delivering coal. 


ArticLE IT. 


Fight hours shall be a day’s work, excepting on Saturdays from April 1 to September 
30, 1923, inclusive, when work will end practically at 12 noon. Employers may start 
the day’s work as early as 7.30 a. m. to relieve the yards and wharves of the congestion 
caused by ny wg all starting at the same time, thus effecting greater efficiency 
in deliveries. In emergencies, work may start at 7 a. m.; hours of reporting and 
overtime periods to be adjusted accordingly. Employees will not be asked, except 
in emergency, to go out after 11.30 a. m. without a noon hour. 

Whartmen to be at wharf ready to work at 8 a. m. 

One-horse teamsters to report at stable not later than 7.35 a. m. 

Two-horse teamsters to report at stable not later than 7.25 a. m. 

Three-horse teamsters to report at stable not later than 7.15 a. m. 

Teams to be hitched and ready for work at 8 a. m. 

Chauffeurs to be at garage at 7.45 a. m. and leave at 7.55 a. m. 

Teamsters and chauffeurs are not required to go to stable or garage on Sundays and 
legal holidays. Employees will not be asked, except in emergency, to go out after 
9) p. m, 


Articie III. 


Section 1, Schedule of wages from April 14, 1923, to April 14, 1924: Wharfmen and 
one-horse teamsters, 56 cents per hour; two-horse teamsters, 59 cents per hour; three- 
horse teamsters, 61 cents per hour; chauffeurs, 67 cents per hour. Overtime, time 
and a half; holidays, double time. 

Wharfmen shall be paid wharfmen’s pay for all kinds of work except while employed 
as carmen, wheelers, or trimmers while discharging coal from vessels. Employees 
engaged as carmen, wheelers, or trimmers, while discharging coal from vessels shall 
be paid as follows: From 8 a. m. to 5 p. m., 65 cents per hour. After ta m. to next 
8a.m., 98 cents per hour. For Sundays $1.30 per hour. For legal holidays, 65 cents 
per hour in addition to the day’s pay allowed up to 5 p. m., after which they shall be 
paid $1.30 per hour. 

Sec. 2. Pay for overtime of teamsters, chauffeurs, and helpers shall be based on 
15-minute periods beginning at 5.15 p. m. on week days, excepting that on Saturdays 
from April 14, 1923, to September 30, 1923, overtime shall begin at 12.15 p. m. 

Employees will be paid at the regular weekly rate of wages until 5 p. m. on week 

days, except un the Saturdays as above specified, when the regular rate of wages will 
be paid until 12 noon. 
Between 5 p. m. and 7 a. m. on week days all work shall be paid for at the rate of 
time and a half, except for stevedoring work as specified above. Pay for wharfmen, 
teamsters, and chauffeurs on Saturdays from April 14, 1923, to September 30, 1923, 
shall be at the rate of time and a half beginning at 12 noon. 

Sec. 3. Employees reporting any morning for work without being notified the day 
before of lay-off shall be given one day’s pay. When any employee is laid off on any 
Saturday between April 14 and September 30, 1923, he shall receive one-half day's 
pay, provided he works the previous working day. ‘This section shall not be abused. 

Sec. 4. Chauffeurs shall trim and shovel. coal on vehicles while being loaded, fill 
baskets for carriers, and trim or shovel in coal at points of delivery. ‘Teamsters shall 
trim and shovel coal on vehicles while being loaded, fill baskets for carriers and trim, 
carry, or shovel in coal at points of delivery. This section shall not be abused. 

Sec. 5. Time of all employees when working at wharf or yard after 5 p. m. shall be 
laken at the office. 
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Time of employees carrying or trimming coe] outside of wharf or yard sg! 
taken at option of employer lise: work is completed at delivery points or on 
to office. This section shall not be abused. 

Suc. 6. When-employees are laid off they shall be notified the night before .,;) ,. 
far as possible laid off in turn. 

All employees shall notify the employer the night before when he does not inj, 
to report for work the following morning on time. 3 

Employees not reporting for work in accordance with this agreement and {a/\ino 
to have notified the employer the night before may be discharged, except in | 
sickness. 

Sec. 7. When a member of Local No. 68 is discharged, and asks for a hearin . 
discharged, it must be granted and given by the employer within 24 hours, an.) jj j; 
is found that he has been discharged through no fault of his, he shall be restoyod 4, 
work and receive full wages from the time of his discharge. 













ARTICLE V. 







Both parties to this agreement agree that no strike or lockout will take pla 
a grievance exists between employer and employee; both parties further 
submit any disagreement to a committee sithams. Fw three members of Loca! 

If the two committees can not arrive at an agreement, the case shall be submitted to 
the State board of arbitration and their decision shall be final and binding on bot} 
parties. It is also agreed that in case any change in this agreement is desired jy 
either party at its expiration, 60 days’ notice shall be given. 











Glove Workers—Minneapolis. 


‘THE more important features of the agreement of the Glove Workers 
Union of Minneapolis, dated May 18, 1923, are here given. hie 





the t 














hours remain the same as in the agreement just expired. The wages Hijpayn 
are increased about 5 per cent on the average. and | 
Second. The employer agrees to retain in his employment for the manu! b ™ 
es and mittens only members of the International Glove Workers’ | mie ( 
merica in good standing who are in possession of a paid-up working card; | them 
case shall nonunion help be engaged as long as any competent union he! , the s 
Third. The employer agrees that the president or the secretary of the loca! orany —_ 
duly accredited representative of the local, may visit the employees in the ia: tory al ~— 
any time. ° deme 
Fourth. The employer agrees to an equal division of work in quality and p ind relat 
in slack times an equal division in quantity. prodi 
Fifth. There shall be created an adjustment committee of three to be elec tc the ' 
union to meet with the employer for the purpose of adjusting all differences not ins 
embodied in this agreement. lent 
Sixth. The employer agrees that there shall be no discrimination agaii-' an) Wien | 
member of the union for the reason of his or her holding office in the union, doing BRpe var 
committee work, or serving in the interest of the union. pages 
Seventh. The employer agrees that not more than 47} hours shall cons‘ itute * the 
week’s work for all workers included in this agreement. Saturday half holica) shall Bm ae 















be granted during 12 months of the year. All overtime work shall be paid ivr at the hat th 
rate of time and one-half, and work performed on holidays shall be paid for ai (ie rale BBs ch 
of double time. No work shall be performed on Sunday. piiracts 

Fighth. It is mutually agreed that the union will not cause or sanction an. sinke Sey d 
and that the employer will not leck out his employees while this agreement 1 tat th 
All questions of wages or conditions of labor which can not be mutually agro: 100 
shall be submitted to an arbitration board of three, the employer to choose 01. | tn re 
union one, and the two to choose a third member. The decisions of this | ar “! le im 
arbitration shall be final and binding wpon the employer, the union, and the em)!o)°*. get Ww 

itis mutually agreed that this agreement shall remain in effect until Ma) i. ule t 
Should either party desire to alter, amend, or annul this agreement, it shal) “\\« 4 "Th aw 
written notice are pine tere op Armetnne 4 before the expiration ofthe agree™:"> Ey he 
and if the parties fail to give notice, the agreement shall continue in tore " Bm pre 
another year, and so on from yeer to year until such notice is given. are 
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| be Sailors’ Union of the Great Lakes. 


THE Sailors’ Umion of the Great Lakes has recently made an agree- 
ment with the Lamber Carriers’ Association for the season of 
" 1923. A memorandum of the agreement is here given. The agree- 
ment for last year called for a 12-hour day, deck hands receiving 
c60 and others $80 per month. 

it being agreed that the Lumber Carriers’ Association will employ men belonging to 
‘he said union for the sailing season of 1923 when such men can be secured. 

it being understoed that 11 shall at all times be the judgment of the captain of the 
boat as io Whether said employee is satisilactory and competent to fill his position 
lea 181A torily. ‘ 

Scale of wages to be paid for watchmen, wheelsmen, and able seamen upon steam- 
hosts and barges, $105 per month of 30 days; deck hands, $77.40 per calendar month 











fo da S. 
: Working conditions shall be the same as last year, with the exception that 8 hours 
a shall constitute a day’s work at loading and unloading ports. 

rx The 8-hour clause Im this agreement at the loading and unloading points is not 
d to applicable during the time the boat is in transit or while windbound upon her voyage. 
‘it is further understood that at any time when the majority of the freight vessels 
employed on the Lakes increase or reduce wages, this agreement will be subject to 
nadjustument im so far as wages are concerned, but not working conditions. 


Silk Ribbon Industry—New York City. 

HE agreement in the New York silk ribbon industry provides for 
the readjustment of wages every six months. In March, 1923, 
the union requested the adoption of the week-work system of wage 
ayment with two classes of weavers to be paid at the rate of $45 
and $40 a week, provided satisfactory standards of production could 
beestablished. They proposed that the manufacturers, having raised 
the question of production standards, should propose a basis for 
them to the trade council by April 15. The manufacturers proposed 
the straight piecework system to take the place of the minimum 
guaranty plan previously in operation. The decision of the chairman 
denies both requests and advises that steps be taken immediately 
dative to the collection of material to ai Mh the establishment of 
production standards. 


In support of the request for two classes with a rate of $40 and $45, the union calls 
bitention to the fact that the ribbon industry has greatly improved over what it was 
when the wages were reduced in October, 1921. That the cost of living is on the 
pward trend, and that such upward tendency is likely to continue. Also that 
fages are rising in many other trades. 
The union poipts out that the larger part of the ribbon weavers are over 40 years 
[age and that very few young men are seeking to enter the trade. They believe 
hat the piece-rate system will not attract apprentices but that if the present system 
a changed to straight week work a much larger number of young people would be 
uuiracted to the weaving trade. 
In answer to the employers’ claim of severe competition, the union points out 
hat the employers make certain statements about this competition, but that the 
uion has no figures given them to show what are the actual profits in the industry. 
in reply to the employers’ request for a straight piece-rate plan, the union cites 
Me impossibility of setting proper rates under the present system of calculation. 
lat with the present haphazard method of computing piece rates it would be impos- 
uble to work under a straight piecework system. Such a system would cause even 
lore argument and more bad feeling than is created by the present system. 

The employers, in support of their demand for a straight piecework plan, say that 
Me present system of a guaranteed minimum is putting an undue burden upon the 
Mahuiacturers under the agreement by increasing the cost of production. That 

der this plan there is mach uncertainty as to what the actual fabor costs on ribbons 
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are going to be. They claim that their experience and the experience of otho» 
bears out their conclusions that the cost of production becomes higher as - 7% 
any form of guaranteed weekly wages is established. That under week work a worku 
has no incentive to develop his ability. They quote from the reports of m,))\ >) 
vestigations and from studies made, which show that production has fallen off when, 
there has been a change from piecework to week work. 

They point out the fact that only this small group of employers coming yn 
the agreement have granted a minimum guaranty. That the minimum eyjapy);, 
does not obtain in the other New York mills or anywhere else. They claim ;h., 
they were given to understand at the time the agreement was entered into that the 
minimum guaranty system would be extended to the Paterson shops so as to pit tho, 
on a better competitive basis. But the system has not been extended. [1 othe 
markets the employers not only do not allow the minimum guaranty, but even j, 
mills where the union has some control the weavers exercise little, if any, int{yonro 
in the setting of individual piece rates. That practically all their competitors havo 
their ribbons manufactured under these straight piece rates which are in most casos 
set directly by the employers. That in addition to all else many of their competit,s 
have the 50-hour week or longer. The result is that the manufacturers have bec; 
working at a disadvantage during the entire period of depression when competitioy 
was even more keen than at normal times, and that they still continue at a djs. 
advantage. 

The employers quoted from union publications to show that it was admitted that 
the wages in Allentown were 40 per cent below the wages obtaining in this market, 
They also gave quotations from the newspaper reports of a speech delivered in Allep. 
town by a union speaker from this district, in which it was declared that in the New 
York silk ribbon market the textile workers have established conditions that aye 
the best in America. 

In reply to the union’s request for week work the employers point out that under 
the agreement it is impossible to grant week work without at the same time setting 
standards of production. They quote the clause from section 7 of the agreement, which 
says, ‘““Every wage scale shall be accompanied by a scale of productio: The 
employers contend that the working out of scales of production will require 
expenditure of much money and involve a considerable period of time. or these 
reasons they argue that it is not possible for the trade council at this time to give 
consideration to a request for a straight week-work system. 
























The vote on these propositions was a tie and the decision was left 
to the impartial chairman, Mr. C. B. Barnes. His decision follows: 
After giving due consideration to all the arguments produced by both parties, the 





chairman comes to the decision that the request for a change to straight week work 
must be denied. The chairman desires to point out that whatever may be the m 
of and arguments for a week-work system, it is not possible to consider th: 







ment of such a system until after a scale of production has been agreed upon between 
the two parties. The agreement plainly states in section 7, already quoted, that 





every wage scale must be accompanied by a scale of production, meaning | 
scales must be established at the same time. 

The request of the employers for a straight piecework plan must also be denied 
on much the same grounds. If the weavers are not to have week work because were 
is as yet no established scale of production, the same reasoning must hold good against 
a request for straight piecework. It is admitted that the piece rates in this market 
are not computed from any basis worked out collectively by the weavers and their 
employers. That the present rates are set, partly on the basis of former rates esta’ 
lished in another market, and partly from the experience of the management in the 
mill. But in no mill has there been set down a scale of rates collectively worked 
out by both parties. In order that the weavers may be protected from aily set 
piece rates or from rates which have not been set collectively, the minimum guarally 
must be retained. 

The decision of the chairman on both these matters has had to be given not so much 
on the merits of either demand, but because the parties coming under the azreemett 
are not prepared to present to the trade council either a collectively worked cut 
scale of rates or a collectively worked out scale of production. As yet nothing “hard 
and fast” has been set down. It is contended that it will take some time to work 
out collectively one or both of these scales. That being the case, the chairmal 
suggests to the trade council that the council at once devise some method where) 
the information necessary to establish both such scales can be collected. The# 
scales must be worked out sooner or later. To lessen the haggling and discounted) 
this should be done now. 
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WOMAN AND CHILD LABOR. 





Women in Arkansas Industries. 


HE United States Women’s Bureau has recently published, in 
its bulletin No. 26, the results of a study of hours, wages, and 
working conditions of women industrially employed in Arkan- 

as, Which was undertaken at the request of the commissioner of labor 

ndstatistics of that State. The field work was done during February 

und March, 1922, and covered 14 cities and towns, dealing with 189 

stablishments which employed 2,636 white and 481 colored women. 







































1 that ; : : : 
arket, Aghe industries surveyed included manufacturing of various kinds, 
\llen- MM#printing and publishing, general mercantile establishments, 5-and-10- 
> \ew Hiront stores, laundries, telephone operating, and hotels and restaurants. 
* BiMore than one-third (36.9 per cent) of the white women studied were 
inderfmemployed in the 5-and-10-cent stores and the general mercantile 
etting MMestablishments; telephone operating employed 444 (16.8 per cent); 
which Hithe various kinds of manufacturing accounted for 25.7 per cent; 
-o thefgaundries employed 8.7 per cent, and precisely the same proportion 
these fimwas found in the group of hotel and restaurant employees. Among 
o give Mithe colored women the faxoet group, 45.1 per cent, was found in hotels 
and restaurants, laundries employed 37.4 per cent, and 14.8 per cent 
s left Miwere in various kinds of manufacturing. 
lows: The Arkansas law sets a maximum of 9 hours per day and 54 hours 
: thegmper week for women in specified industries, but exempts cotton fac- 
k@™™mtories from this restriction and allows the industrial commission to 
crits M@grant special exemptions in the case of certain industries when con- 
on qrnced that a strict enforcement of the prescribed hours would work 
that eerious harm. In 42.6 per cent of the 115 establishments for which 
bothf™scheduled hours were obtained, the weekly hours were less than 54, 
ud in 46.1 per cent they were 54, and in 13 per cent they exceeded 54.' Of 
noe 2,174 women in these establishments, 52.7 per cent had a sched- 
oainstiquled week of less than the permitted 54 hours, while for 5.6 per cent 
narketfamthe hours exceeded 54. There was considerable difference, however, 
| theitfi@between the scheduled and actual hours worked, the latter usually 
howling below the stated figures. Only 26 of the 1,574 for whom these 
vorkedqggeects Were gathered had worked overtime, but undertime was com- 
ily setfm™mon, 29.1 per cent having worked less than their scheduled hours. 
a" @ ¥Asarule the women who lost time did not lose a couple of hours a week, but from 
mud half a day to three or more days, an amount of time that would very seriously affect 
omentf<! Weekly wage. It is impossible to determine how much of the lost time was due 
d out business depression, and how much to other causes, but a comparison of the 84.1 per 
“hardiamee”t [of all who lost time] losing 5 hours or more with the corresponding figure for Rhode 
worked, 52.1 per cent obtained in 1920, a period prosperous over the entire country, 
irmatfaCUld indicate that the figure for Arkansas is too large to be due to purely local or 
orebYi onal reasons. The candy industry had the greatest number of women who lost 
These 2, 02 of the 60 women, all but 2 of them losing five hours and over. 
ntent, Be eens : a . 


‘In two establishments all the women did not work the same hours. 
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Only 4.5 per cent of the women had a scheduled day of more thay 
9 hours, for 46.9 per cent it was just 9 hours, and for 48.6 per cont jj 
fell below this limit. The largest group of women having a diy os 
more than 9 hours was employed in miscellaneous manufac );pino 
establishments, some of which are exempt from the hour limii.s;jo), 
In one of these establishments the hours were between 10 and 11 an 
in the other 11 per day. 

A special study was made of the hours in telephone exchancos 
Three companies were included in the survey, one, which emp|oye/ 
396 women, having branches in most of the cities and towns of {he 
State, while two smaller companies operated each in one town only. 
The large company had for most of its employees a 6-day week: and an 
8-hour day. For night operators, hours varied from 9 to the 
9-hour shift having a 1-hour lunch period and the 10-hour shift haying 
an allowance of 2 hours for lunch. ; 


Hours in the two smaller companies were longer. One had a 9-hour day and q 
6-day week for day and night operators, while the other had a 9-hour day and ur 














week alternating with a 9-hour day and a 60-hour week. The night opera: ked 
on a 13-hour schedule 7 nightsa week. Her work was, of course, not continu She 
was busy from 7 to 9 p. m., then had a few calls between 10 and 11 and between ¢ and 
8 in the morning; from 12 to 5sheslept “fairly well.’’ This schedule permits of about 
6 hours’ sleep, and with no night off makes a total time on duty of 91 ers 1 week—g 





bad arrangement from the viewpoint of the work, the workers, and the pu! 







In hotels and restaurants hours were long. Of 415 women in such 
employ, 239, or 57.6 per cent, had a 7-day week; daily hours varied 
from 5 to 12 or over. In some cases a long day alternated with a 
short one. Sometimes more hardship was involved than tlie number 





of hours worked would indicate, because the work was done in shifis 
with breaks between, which made the day unduly long. 


Almost two-thirds of the women in hotels and restaurants had over-al! |) 
or more for their day or alternate day schedules, and 11 women reported |‘) hours 
between the beginning and end of work. The amount of time between s! ried 
from 1 hour to 7 hours allowed for rest and meal time. The most common | Was 
1 hour for lunch. Women with excessively long over-all hours of 12 or more reported 
from 2 to 7 hours off, the time off depending to a great extent on the leneth oi the 
over-all. Only 4 workers, 8.3 per cent of the total, who had over-all hours o/ from 
12 to 13 had more than 4 hours off, while all of the women with over-all hours of 15 
and over had more than 4 hours off. These long rest times were frequent!y broken 
into two periods, and unless the worker’s home was near her place of work if was not 
always possible to utilize such time to advantage, especially when the free periods 
were not the same each day but only on alternating days. 


At the time of the investigation Arkansas had a minimum wage 
rate, set in 1915, according to which wages in any line of industry 
for women with six sadeithed experience must not fall below $1.2 
a day. In 1920 this had been slightly modified, a minimum of 
$13.25 a week being set for experienced women employed in mel- 
cantile establishments in Fort Smith, the lower minimum being leit 
unaltered for women in all other occupations and in mercantile 
establishments outside of the one city. Actual earnings, howevel, 
varied widely from this minimum. For 1,793 white and 296 colored 
women the earnings for a specified week were obtained. [or the 
total group of white women the median was $11.60, varying in the 
different industries from $8.50 for those employed in candy factories 
to $15.65 for those in printing and publishing. For the colored 
group the median was $8.85, ranging from $4.80 for those in the 
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»anufacture of wood products to $9.35 for those employed in 
gundries. r | | 

To test the effect of the minimum wage on earnings, a comparison 
3s made of the median earnings of various industrial groups in 
ort Smith with those of similar groups elsewhere in the State, with 
be following results: 


Median 
e@arn- 
10 ings in 
c State, 
oved Median exciu- 
4] earnings sive of 
tne in Fort Fort 
only Smith. Smith. 
dan Wig MtTN cape cared sop oe DoS Unc oc op ccp tt ges Te Spey age sauce. $12. 35 $11. 10 
th ' i manu iactuMA oe bss tc odin os 65k ee cad o dks be bicwse evden 10. 10 10. 10 
» UNE Reel SRC in antes ageisice «thao sap bes dacs goon qcpe sss 15. 95 14, 95 
vin ied WO come pees Fi oS. Sd FS Od. BUS cL 13. 30 9, 20 
pein Jf, Miklah obdbldin« hdl dou scnbbidddidas «bia od Sib bo bh 10. 05 10, 30 
ands The foregoing figures show clearly that the higher minimum wage rate for general 
mercantile and 5-and-10-cent stores in Fort Smith raised the earningsin these indus- 


nour - . y . 4 ‘ ; 
ries. but did not affect, even indirectly, the earnings of women in manufacturing 
,d laundry establishments, 

A comparison by length of experience showed that for the entire 
roup of white women the lowest medians prevailed among those 
having under six months’ experience in the industry. Beginning 


orked 

She 
f and 
about 


| 


YT K—4a 


ch ett $8.10 for this group, the median increased with length of service, 
Stuf ° . ° ~ 

ial aching a maximum of $17.20 among those having 15 or more years 
Alle r 


fexperience. Taking the industrial groups separately there was a 
parked difference in the length of time required for reaching the 
lighest medians. In 5-and-10-cent stores it took 2 to 3 years, in 
anufacturmg 5 to 10, in laundries 10 to 15, and in general mer- 
antile establishments, 15 to 20 years. For colored workers the 
nedian in the beginners’ group was $7.50, only 60 cents less than for 
hite workers, but advancement with length of service was not so 
e, and by no means so far. Increases in the median were some- 
vhat reat but after 10 years in the same industry, the maximum, 
10.15, was reached. 

A study of working conditions showed that the standard of cleanli- 
less Was unsatisfactory in 26 out of 120 plants, while the heating 
rangements were in some respect deficient in 19 plants. Owing to 
e climate of Arkansas, ventilation is an even more important 
juestion than heating, and in this respect 34 plants were defective. 


>) 


eating arrangements were often unsatisfactory. 


0i 62 plants where the work was done standing, 13 provided no seats for their em- 
loyees, who were obliged to use tables, boxes, baskets, piles of lumber, or bales of 
ion Whenever opportunity offered to sit, even when eating theirlunches. Several 
lores Were in this group, and their employees were seen sitting on the counter or 


ith a 
m ber 
shifts 


of 12 
hours 

ried 
l k was 
norted 
of the 
i Irom 
3 of 1d 
roken 
‘as not 
eriods 


wage 
ustry 
$1.25 
n of 


mer- npi0o} 

> left cing on the edge of the shelf behind it. Of 57 plants where women sat while 
“atile key Worked, 37 supplied chairs, 21 stools or benches, and 6 boxes. Frequently in 
L 


We Same establishment some girls had chairs and some had stools or boxes. 


Fire hazards were not uncommon; occupational hazards, often of 
ly a slight character, were reported from 32 establishments, and 
cupational strains were féand in 52. Sanitary conditions were 
try frequently unsatisfactory. 

the workers studied were practically all native born, only 18 for- 
“gn born being found in a total of 2,634. Of 2,523 who reported 
Wer ages, 22.1 per cent were 16 but under 20 years old, 28.5 per cent 
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were in the 20 but under 25 years old group, 16.9 per cent were 9; 
but under 30, and the remainder were scattered through the 0), ler lisk 
groups, only 3 per cent being 50 or over. The telephone exchange 
emp oyed the largest si ingle group (119) of girls under 20, venera| fi i= 
mercantile establishments | coming second with 92. Laundries, ooy.[m { 
eral mercantile establishments, and hotels and restaurants were the — 
main employers of those aged 50 or over. Of 2,518 who a: red 
questions as to conjugal condition, 49.8 per cent were sing|, 25. 
per cent were married, and 24.9 per cent were widowed, Sivorc ed. 
separated. 
# eo oe 
Women and Children in Industry in Maryland.' hal 
HE following table shows the number of women employed inf (" 
2,616 establishments in Baltimore City and the Maryland ove 
counties in 1922: of 
- 
NUMBER OF WOMEN IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN MARYLAND IN 10 i 
Number of Number of females employ 
Character of establishments. establish- — — 
ments. Office. | Salesroom. | Workroom 
Baltimore City: 7 T! 
TIT PE Seti ap! 1,029 2, 056 63 | 25, O4¢ 65 
ses gandinocoasdesccanséeseces 1, 207 3, 441 6,649 1,388 ‘79 
TITEL Litre ee 159 "618 30 1,053 “OL 12.1 
I rd aki o SaSwatiae 60 dhbhh ak bias 98 BE Widide. o's cndebtiee 410 604 6, 
SEEMS SRSA, «ch sabedecdsbpubewesiess 2 x 1 20 9 the 
ER be. SS pee Bi ele 41 59 2 615 676 
EE condi sdireincibindebibe als 2, 536 6,376 6,745 | 98,532 | 41,609 
Counties: aru | = 
IEEE > ohio cccdddcusuwbovsis 56 > YOR Ree ss ae 2,176 ‘ 
BOOTORTRIIG « 600.52 cnnccpescccccccccebecs i4 30 309 | 27 
s Er ccconthcctescescesetspstees 8 WO te0dbstbesess 247 
errr erty Per erT Tey i TTT Tee D dae cwpemisiWenl csbimdqusue 178 
DANE pce <cnscusentecciccccdeneses 80 179 309 | 2, 628 
I | a nui s hemo nns<nedin «ngs 2,616 6, 555 | 7, 054 | 31,160, «44,789 











The distribution of women in various manufacturing, mercantile 
mechanical, and laundering establishments in Baltimore City an 
the Maryland counties according to the number of hours worked bj 
these employees is indicated in the tabular statement here presented 
HOURS OF WOMEN IN CERTAIN MANUFACTURING, MERCANTILE, MECHANICAL, ANI 


LAUNDRY ESTABLISHMENTS IN BALTIMORE CITY AND MARYLAND COUNT! T 
BASED ON NORMAL SEASON IN 1922, 



































= — Ee 192° 
Number of women employed in— ‘ 
4 AVE! 
Mercantile establishments. | 
Hours Manufacturing Mechanical — 
. establishments,|. N * hong at Open at night. establishments. 
ght. 
Satur- , Satur- ‘ Satur- |... | Satur- | | Saturs 
Daily day. Daily. day. Daily. day. Daily. day. |° | day. 
Under 8............. 2,634 | 26,158] 9,141] 9,196 58} 1991 1,377] 1,783] 18| 7 
Bdbd ES 54cb6 ds thbeeew 6, 241 913 1, 784 | 1,029 137 65 514 217 | Depart 
Ore 8 but under 9..| 8,674 150 ” 330 436 63 24 17 9 Small 
“5A ts teed) 8, 474 89 87 107 43 37 7 2 | ) | Whole 
Ovei 9 but under 10.| 2,871 121 3 61 3 iehiweledgideca| 300 j.-004 Offices 
FE ICS CE 571 4 106 588 4 26 og aie { Clothiz 
Noi WORKING J endide fbi Msis- 2,030 16 50 as $6 Situs eds. 2 | Basket 
—T onfee 
BOGE bcc diset 29, 465 | 29,465 | 11,467 | 11,467 377 377 | 1,973 | 1,973 | 854 | Class ( 
Tintiz 


























1 Maryland. State Board of Labor and Statistics. Annual report, 1922. Baltimore [1923). 
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re 2% The table given below shows what a large ts teins of the estab- 
Older 


Nes 
‘Neral LENGTH OF LUNCH PERIOD IN CERTAIN MANUFACTURING, 
, £ep- 
e the 
+ eT 


\ishments included therein allow a one-hour lunch period: 


C; URI ; } MERCANTILE, MECHAN- 
ICAL, AND ee NDRY ESTABLISHMENTS IN BALTIMORE CITY, BASED ON NORMAL 
SEASON IN 1922. 








ed Establishments. 
9 9 
v 

r 





» eo > ——. 


id. Mercantile. Mechanical. Laundries. 


Work- 
room. 


Sales- | Work- 
room. | room. 


oer Wen 
Ones! Sales- | Work- 


| room, | room. 
| | 


A | Sales- 


. Office 
| room. ) ffice.} 
| 


ed in 
yland 


Over one hour .| 
No lunch hour.| 





Tot il report- 


ing... 
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Child Labor. 


HERE were 14,655 applicants for all classes of work permits in 

1922 in Baltimore City and the counties of Maryland as against 

12,103 in 1921. A summary of statistics on child labor permits for 
the State in 1922 is given below: 


Total permits and street badges issued 
General permits 
Vacation permits 
te de ne eee ssadtnhs ineerdaaden> on 
Ne ia ee on alt headed d's o « nenten ve) oabre he 4 
Ao BE teh Epes amneishgae mea bays henwne oo 
Street traders’ and newsboys’ badges. .................-...... 
ENOL. » n 0n0ns cootmnnacne nd sharice's helen: a= 04 senpne 
Number of children found at work... .. 
On permit 
In violation of law... . 
Number of firms violating the law 
Number of prosecutions 
Number of children involved. .................-...---.----- 
Number of convictions 


untile 
V an 
ed by 
nted 
16 

The average wages of children employed in certain industries in 
1922 are here given: 


AVERAGE WAGES OF CHILDREN SECURING ORIGINAL GENERAL PERMITS IN 1922, 
IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES. 











Industry. 


| Number of 
| children 
employed in 
establish- 
ments. 





Department en Mogae. s. .. etOueet ood. wet. 


Small retail stores 

Wholesale establishments 

Offices 

Clothing .. 

Baskets, toys, and willow ware 

‘on nt 

lass glass ecorating) and mirrors... ..........--...--+-+--- 
nnting, publishing, engraving, etc 
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reporting 
wages 
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Average 
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The number of newsboys and other street traders licensed jp 
Baltimore City in 1922 was 1,906, of whom 1,113 were un: 14 
years of age. There were 802 violations in that city in connectioy, 
with the following of street trades in 1922. Of the 802 violation 577 
were for the unlicensed selling of papers. In 14 of these cas, 
boys were taken home and their parents warned against 
violations. The remaining 225 violations were as follows 
tributing circulars, selling candy and other articles, selling . 
hours, selling during school hours, selling on route service }), 
helpers on pe wagons, bootblacks, misconduct in 
gambling, fighting, using profane language, etc. 

During 1922, as a result of 4,105 first examinations of . 

applying for work permits, 718 were found with some physical . 
In over one-half of the cases (348) the defect was faulty 
Of the children with physical defects 12 underwent operatio: 
received treatment for their troubles, and 118 were put un: 
servation. 

The department of special permits has been making a stu: 
the vocational probation of handicapped children, and ex) 
publish in the near future the findings of such study, which 
close of 1922 covered about 1,500 boys and girls. The latest a 
to the probational plan now being developed is the enactmei| 
provision by the last legislature which extends the legal pro 
period to the age of 18. 

The following encouraging statement is made by the con 
psychiatrist of the department of special permits: 

Recognizing the fact that many young people of school age are illegally « 
in the counties of Maryland, some of whom come under the provisions of 
1918, relating to backward children, we have endeavored to establish centra 
in a number of the counties. These efforts have received the support of th 
superintendents of education atid have resulted in extending our study of t! 
tional and vocational situation in rural communities. Of additional se 
been the contact thus established in promoting personal hygiene under t 
vision of county public health nurses. Attendance officers and consulting p 
have contributed in no small measure to the success of the county prograi 
hoped to extend this further during the coming year. 


Improvement is reported in the general social viewpoint of « 
courts handling juvenile problems. ‘The head of the department 
special permits also believes that vocational guidance and the ave 
ing of the trend toward the casualization of labor are im) 
beginnings in training the young. He thinks, however, that « 
agement should be given to further efforts along cultural lin: 
that opportunities should be provided for ministering to 
vocational interests. “All this should be a function of t!: 
tinuation school, the next step in a rational development © 
tional probation.” 


“Child Labor in Wisconsin, 1921-22. 


TATISTICS on child labor permit administration in Milwaukee 
for the year ending June 30, 1922, were published in the \ovem- 
ber, 1922, Monruty Lasor Review (pp. 154-156). A repor' 

on such administration for the State of Wisconsin (exclusive 0! Mil- 
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waukee) for the same period has been furnished by the Industrial 
(ommission of Wisconsin and is here summarized: 
1 GI is Dns & « one cee etieiedesnes +8 <nccanes ces 6, 079 
oe ee LL ELE EEE ee : 
ERA SO ee ee eA eer Oe Ay : 
After school 
ve A A as Se a Oe et Pee eres Sree 
Regular 
Vacation 
After school 
The distribution of the 6,079 children’s original perente, according 
to the age and sex of the children receiving such .permits, is here 
indicated ; 
PER CENT OF TOTAL CHILDREN RECEIVING PERMITS, BY AGE AND SEX. 





Age. Boys. | Girls. 





_ 


gS SR RST VRE: VS oe aS 4. a 
Tbs dnewsdenenadidhacnnlle iubl 4 9, 11. 
Ce A EAS A ee eT 5. 3 20. | 





60. 1 39. § 


| 
2 SOOGR. 2c abet malanentne as | 0.8 0. 











The following table gives, by sex, the number of these 6,079 chil- 


Al ion ° “7 bd 
dren entering each specified industry: 


alt Ing NUMBER OF BOYS AND GIRLS ENTERING SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES. 


lh Boys. | Girls. Industry. | Boys. Girls. 





Manufacturing: Trade—Conciuded. 
Candy of PI UN BS 6 oideid sb coe chbedder ces sss 11 
Canneries and packers 586 : 34 
Creameries aad) condenseries. . . .- new 


Knitting 
Stitching, tailoring, dressmaking. 3 jj Other industries: 

Weaving 2 Hotels and restaurants.......... 
Metal. . j Lumbering and logging 
Woodworking and lumber Messenger, delivery, telegraph 
Paper . and telephone 


ounty 
nt of ' ; = 
> vert a , wa ccassesentenceed 231 
Lvert- Dry goods, groceries, ete......... ; & 
rtant ; onfectionery and ice cream : Total 953 
rug stata. Ost. 2....20.21 hick Bre 
\cour” Railroad Total, all industries 3, 650 


























and SE SS Se SN 


\r1ous Of the 6,079 children granted permits, 5,834,.or nearly 96 per cent, 
cob- @ were born in this country. 
voca- rhe number of children granted permits is shown, by sex, in the 
following table: 
NUMBER OF CHILDREN GRANTED WORK PERMITS IN WISCONSIN (EXCLUSIVE OF 
MILWAUKEE), BY SEX, 1918 TO 1922. 





Year ending June 30— | Males. Females. Total. 





¢ rp 

yvem- . 6,337 | 4, 081 10, 418 
debys:” 8, 246 | 5, 166 13, 412 
epor - 4, 857 3, 630 8” 487 
f Mil- 3,650 2) 429 6,079 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 





Employment in Selected Industries in April, 1923. 


of employment in April, 1923, from 5,651 representative 
establishments in 43 manufacturing industries, « 
2,139,053 employees, whose total earnings during one week an 
to $55,353,080. 

Identical establishments in March reported 2,128,816 employees 
and total pay rolls of $54,573,958. Therefore, in April, as shown by 
these unweighted figures for 43 industries combined, there was a 
increase over March of 0.5 per cent in the number of employees 
increase of 1.4 per cent in the total amount paid in wages, and an 
increase of 0.9 per cent in the average weekly earnings. 

Increases in the number of employees in April, as compared with 
employees in identical establishments in March, are shown in 19 of 
the 43 industries. The greatest increases were: 12.2 per cent in the 
brick and tile industry, 5.4 per cent in carriages and wagons, 4.9 per 
cent in petroleum refining, and 4.3 per cent in the automobile industry. 

Fertilizers, men’s clothing, and women’s clothing exhibit the end- 
ing of their seasons by apaiice in employment of 72 per cent, 6.7 
per cent, and 3.4 per cent, respectively. Boots and shoes, stamped 
ware, cigars, and chemicals show decreased employment of from 2.2 
to 4.2 per cent. 

Increases in the total amount of pay rolls in April, as compared with 
March, are shown in 29 industries, brick and tile and carriages and 
wagons leading, with seasonal increases of 16.7 per cent and 11.7 
per cent, respectively, while glass, automobiles, foundry and ma- 
chine-shop products, lumber é t 


ote Bureau of Labor Statistics received reports as to the volume 


sawmills and millwork), and pottery 
show increased pay rolls of from 5.2 per cent to 7.4 per cent. | 
The clothing industries, men’s and women’s, dropped off i 
wages 12.1 and 14.5 per cent, respectively, followed by cigars, with 
5.1 per cent, and millinery and lace goods, with 4.6 per cent. 
| For convenient reference, the latest figures available relating to all 
employees on class 1 railroads, drawn from Interstate Commerce 
reports, are given at the foot of the first and second tables. 
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ISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE WEEK 
IN MARCH AND APRIL, 1923. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 















coMPAR 


™ | 








Estab- | Number on pay roll | Amount of pay roll 
lish- in one week in— Per in one week in Per 
ments tn, i ECE ne ape 
Industry. report- of of 
both | March, April, | change. March, | April, change. 
| ma | 1923. 1923. | 1923. 1923. 
| months. 
| 
! 
- ee 62 22, 378 22, 321 —0.3 $580,108 | $585, 728 | 1.0 
[hse demhe be bned 168 | 242, 884 253,418 +4.3 8,157,775 | 8,585, 745 5. 2 
69 | 47,116 46, 492 —1.3 1, 439, 029 | 1, 486, 708 3.3 
eS ee 8 2 ee 187 | 29,387 28, 937 —1.5 744, 969 | 728, 835 —2.2 
ih Re eas oa 166 | 94,154 | 92,082] —2.2] 2,178,553] 2,100,954 —3.6 
~ RE Se 276 | 18, 900 21, 211 +12, 2 439, 414 512,778 +16. 7 























BRS. Cae uheageee 150 | 112,754] 111,097] —1.5 | 3,236,896 | 3,227,687 —.3 
phere SRN Sis + 2 a BUS a 23 | 20,374| 20,208] —.4 536,825 | 523,076 | —2.6 
Carriages and Wagons............ 36 2, 827 2,979 4 58, 912 | 65, 788 4 11.7 
(Chemicals . . -ccccccccccecceses 95 20, 139 19, 293 —4,2 490). 334 493, 234 +.6 
eR ree 155 | 51,843 48, 360 —6§.7 1,468,225 | 1,291,218 —12.1 
Clothing, women’s..............-. 135 | 14, 828 14, 324 —3.4 446, 409 | 381, 524 —14.5 
ree 2 ee eee 257 | 171,847 171, 388 —.3 2,906,076 | 2,996, 390 +3. 1 
Dveing and finishing textiles !...| 50 | 23,209 23, 348 | +.6 537, 800 | 541, 565 7 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, | 

ee | eS 113 | 87, 819 89, 066 +1,4 9 305.912 | 2, 400, 333 4.1 
DOES. « cceeeenehbetenescces 87 | 9, 829 9,120} —7.2 164, 180 | 68, 507 | +2.6 

Re ea 259 | 13, 683 3, 428 —1.9 341, 158 | 334, 469 —2.0 
















































MU antacddnecunsscesscoee 33, 2 +], ¢ , 5 940 128. 940 | 4 
Pargitane . < Slidah'n ce dddcdbsicsner- 255 | 40, 431 40, 140 —.7 913, 817 916,931 | 3 
GIR... . -cccosapepeddecepsoseppce 109 32, 112 32, 401 +.9 772, 804 | 812, 907 | +4. 2 
HOGWATO . ciccctcededecbsccccsece 3: 21,635 21, 978 +1. ¢ 510, 753 | 515, 018 | =.§ 
Hosiery and knit goods.......... 196 62, 23 62, 530 5 1, 086, 736 | 1,114,572; +2.6 
Iron and steel. ..... iihecunenves 182 | 217,936 | 218, 591 +.3 | 6,187,226 | 6,029,014 | —2.6 
Reetie? 5, SeERGRIIGI hd didsc ct ci | 131 | 29, 937 29, 486 —1.5 722, 756 714, 564 —1,1 
LARUE, MEE WOE ed coccccccccses 174 24, 492 24, 902 +1.7 570, 052 607, 391 +6.6 
el GE cecasccsccesss 233 61, 458 62, 933 +2.4 1, 135, 188 1, 200, 222 | +5.7 
Millinery and lace goods......... 62 11,190 11, 038 —1.4 244, S49 233, 666 | —4.6 
Paper GG WUE, oS i's... 5, 182 | 55,245 56, 120 +1.6 1,377, 305 1, 408, 530 | +2.3 
re nie 144 14, 645 14, 500 —1.0 | 287, O81 290, 459 +1.2 
Petroleum refining...............| 40 | 49,915) 52,361 +4.9 | 1,598,146 | 1,666, 866 | 4.3 
Pianos and organs..............- 26 7,153 | 7,124 —.4 198, 058 203, 840 | +2.9 
5 eS EP CTTTT TTT e 43 10,022; 10,112 +.9 245, 307 263, 463 | +7.4 
Printing, book and job. aw edenon | 133 22, 328 | 22, 197 —.6 743, 724 (37, 195 —,3 
Printing, newspaper............- 177 | 38, 530 38, 394 —.4; 1,414,315 he 427, 318 +.9 
Shipbuilding, steel. ............. 22| 15,020 | 15, O11 —.1 | 424, 010 436, 223 2.9 
Shirts SIG GOMMEB. .........20202- 107 | 28,226 28, 325 +.4 | 429, 155 434, 652 1.3 
BE GOED. 6 onc denesecccccccccces 165 47,417 | 47, 539 | -3 | — 949, 198 956, 566 +.8 
Slaughtering and meat packing. - 72} 75,83) 75,463} —.5| 1,731,685 | 1,762,415 +1.8 
Stamned ; > ré 27 | = FIR : ia 351. 0 242 +1 =e 
Stampe land enameled ware. .. + 37 ~ 518 - = F 351, oa — _ : 
ng SO FPPIT TTT CTT Si | 16, 519 16, 342 —It.s 400, 524 49, 56 ~+j.< 
Tobacco, chewing and smoking. .| 27 | 3, 380 | 3, 384 +.1 50, 737 | 51, 802 +2.1 
Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes. . . 176 32, 408 31,355 | —3.3 582, 042 | 552, 519 —h.1 
WN GE daasicc css cccccee. | 167 | 72,:942| 73,651 1.0] 1,642,585 | 1,670,104} +1,7 





Feb. 15, 1923..|......... 















Railroads. class 1: , 767, : . 2 $223, 564, 464 \ s49.2 
Mar. 15, 1923. .|......... \ 1, 800, 263 j \\ 2 248, 582, 321 ton, 
| | | 


! i i 





! This industry has heretofore been termed cotton finishing, but silk and woolen dyeing and finishing are 
now included, hence the change in title. 
*Compensation is for one month. 


Comparative data relating to identical establishments in the 13 
manufacturing industries, for which reports are available for both 
April, 1923, and April, 1922, appear in the following table. In this 
yearly comparison the number of employees increased in the latter 
year in all industries except men’s clothing, which decreased 4.3 
per cent, while total wages increased in every industry. The in- 
creases in employment were from 57 per cent to 44 per cent in woolen 
goods, cotton goods, automobiles, and car building and repairing, 
while the increases in total pay rolls were from 87 per cent to 44 per 
cent in cotton goods, woolen goods, iron and steel, automobiles, car 
building and repairing, silk goods, and dyeing and finishing textiles. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURID 
WEEK IN APRIL, 1922, AND APRIL, 1923. 








Estab- | Number on pay roll Amount of pay rol 
lish- in one week in— in one week in- 
ments 
Industry. report- 
bot April, April, A pril, A pr il. 

1922. 1923. 1923. 








years. 


ee ar ee 45 95, 927 143, 515 ‘ 3, 120, 525 
Boots and shoes................- 89 58, 696 64, 078 t , 258, 294 
Car building and repairing, rail- 
road 85 | 38,485 | 55,530] +44.: , 017, 377 
Clothing, men’s...........<.seee- 43 28, 231 27, 012 ie 633, 567 
Cotton goods 8 36, 324 55,398 | +52.! 539, 682 
Dyeing and finishing textiles... . 12, 595 15, 887 | +26. 252, 351 
Hosiery and knit goods 31,342 | 31,655] +1. 514, 918 
Iron and steel 5 | 119,414 | 145,329 | +21. , 464, 839 
12, 193 13,934 | +14: 250, 119 
Paper and pulp 22, 134 26,641 | +20. 499, 979 
Silk goods 10, 381 12,429 | +19. 175, 293 
Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes. . . 14, 457 15,349 | +6. 232, 757 
Woolen goods..................-. 16, 917 26, 634 | +57. 378, 221 
Railroads, class 1: Mar. 15, 1922. . 1, 555, 030 \ +15 { 1 $210, 359, 878 
Mar. 15, 1923... 1, 800, 263 > 1 248), 582), 321 





























1 Compensation is for one month. 


Thirty of the 43 industries show substantial gains in April in per 
capita earnings, as compared with 40 in March, 28 in February, and 
only 10 in January. The greatest losses in these earnings were in 
such seasonal industries as clothing, both men’s and women’s, and 
millinery and lace goods. 


COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS IN APRIL, 1923, WITH THOSE IN MA 








Per cent of 
increase (+) or 
Industry. eee ey Industry. 


compared with 





Fertilizers RROD | tg pe ia a 
Pottery }. Shirts and collars................- | 
Carriages and wagons............- ‘ Automobiles 
IE eel REE al a AGES L Paper and pulp 
Lumber, millwork . Woolen goods 


Automobile tires Silk 


Dyeing and finishing textiles 

Foundry and machine-shop prod- ee and enameled ware. ..... 

‘lour 

SE, 2. Sogn caibecscn cece 3. Printing, book and job 

Pianos and orgams................. 

Lumber, sawmills................. 

Shipbuilding, steel 

Electrical machinery, apparatus, 
and supplies 

Slaughtering and meat packing.... 

Paper boxes 

Hosiery and knit goods........... i 

Tobacco, chewing and smoking.... Millinery and lace goods 

Printing, newspapers ; Men’s clothin 

Agricultural implements. ......... . Women’s clothing 

Car building and repairing, railroad. ‘ 

















The amount of full-time and part-time operation in April, |°25, 12 
establishments reporting as to their operating basis, is shown in the 
next table, by industries. 4 

A combined total of reports from the 43 industries shows (lat 5 
per cent of the 4,382 establishments reporting in April were on a full 
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ime basis, 13 per cent were on a part-time basis, and 1 per cent were 
not operating. Similar reports received in January, February, and 
\arch showed 81 per cent, 84 per cent, and 87 per cent, respectively, 
of the establishments reporting on a full-time basis. 

In April from 90 to 100 per cent of the establishments in 21 indus- 
ries were working full time, as compared with a similar condition in 
9; industries in March, 22 in February, and 16 in January. 

Automobiles, automobile tires, brick, car building and repairing, 
chemicals, dyemg and finishing textiles, foundry and machine- 
shop products, furniture, glass, hosiery and knit goods, iron and 
steel, lumber, paper boxes, book and job printing, stoves, chewing 
snd smoking tobacco, and woolen goods, all show considerable gain 
in full-time Operation. 

The greatest losses in full-time operation appear in agricultural 
implements, boots and shoes, carriages and wagons, men’s clothing, 
omen’s clothing, cotton goods, millinery and lace goods, paper 
and pulp, and petroleum refining. 


FULL AND PART TIME OPERATION IN MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN 























Establishments reporting. 
Industry. Percent | Per cent 
: Total. | operating | operating | ee 
| fulltime. | part time. idle. 
| 
Oo ee eee ae 31 90 | | Oa ee 

SS ER a a a rs ee 135 | 95 Ja Sa 

N at ienb din ceckependencacdsuccesstied 60 | 77 | 20 3 

Beking.......... sede ccn Bet as clade cetaenetned 138 | 95 | 4 1 
eb ES ee a a vee 125 | 83 | 16 | 1 
OE CD in c Anas cc cccktescwcccicccecsesemed 232 | 76 | 19 4 
ar building and repairing, railroad...................- 121 | 98 | eae 
Ds « « dhe sine Oh 606 ob 000 60cees Sedbesscctedd 15 93 | * >) See 

tC eR Rae ee ee 33 | 76 | >: aes 
Oe ee ees a eee. 67 | 93 | tS eee 
lothing 

= Ee OT ee Ce ene 87 | 87 | 12 | 1 

We iene, pccbchepedabuahessssssendbedl | 60 67 fe cee ieee 
eS ee rere: See eee a | 245 | 98 BS RE 

Dyeing and finishing textiles................-.-...-..-. 47 | 91 4g BY eee 
Electrica] machinery, apparatus, and supplies.........- 72 | 97 © lathe esieagwes 
RR sos + lens Be aa, See eee — 2 84 | 67 32 1 
Sr op RRR RR Soe > 235 | 41 57 2 
Foundry and machine-shop products............-.-..-. 307 | 93 7 (?) 
END... ca Lock ccdcwaessdubvesiececodial 187 | 96 EO ERS. Ep 
DMt....,....cesstinabel<geesheey~spisllilend~- eit) a4 92 | 73 | 13 14 
Hardware.........-... RM Bebe 4A o> eet Mangal | 26 | Pid suschshs neletcscnecsen 
ey ld. ok. scp wewecdaocécccecod ie -| 139 | 8S | 13 1 
LS Bo 5 ie ORS Se ees 132 80 15 | 5 
Re ak ER ge, See eee. 91 87 12 | 1 
mum ber: 

Be EE ee ee ee 119 | 91 DE Biessmeedus 
_Sawmills........ Dt iialeeclsnecctedicsdsd costal 208 | 76 22 2 
illinery and lace SR ea ae 45 80 | 18 2 

OO Wk ke. thd jccccccvcecdeel 134 92 | 7 1 
SS Gl © RR RR ee ht Sea}. 110 85 15 | 1 
retroleum refining............ AR Sr eS, 35 83 | ge eee 
pianos and organs........... seeweel a peeekhsedeves scan 15 93 D Vetdecvensépe 
SEY o «06s cee ele Mhalebcs cv bbs cécccncs del 36 72 17 lt 

Book and job........... eMedana a's btu J iad an Oia 92 96 _| eee 

Newspapers OD ED ee ae ea ae PS ee 134 a re eee ees 
: ne oubebuctee ao tben 15 87 EW Inctctwreacte 
rr Ce tbicduccoscatun 74 95 4 | 1 
i Pee set SORRRRPRERRRE ICE GRRERe >. 139 91 _§ On eG append 
blaughtering and meat packing..............-.-.------- 51 90 4 eee 
pumped and enameled ware .................-..-.--«- 27 85 | = Seta 
«Gdn. «abana cecdbantenatsp aber 71 80 17 | 3 

Chewing and smoking.................---.---.-e+-- 2A 7 | Se,’ 
i Cigtes San OR hoc. oi keene den ncccccscdbien 131 7 24 | 2 
See a. 161 96 4 | Soe Een gt toe 











‘Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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A quite general increase in rates of wages is indicated by | 
that such wage adjustments were reported for the peed M: 
to April 15 in each of the 43 industries, by a total o 
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Over 800 esta] 


C fact 
Ch 15 


lishments, or double the number reporting increases in the preyjoy 


month. 
were in flour mills. 


Foundry and machine-shop products, as in the two month 


ily two decreases in rates we orted, both of 
Only two decreases in rates were reported, bot! 


mme. 


diately preceding, show the greatest number of establishmen. 


reporting increases, 117 in this month, followed by cotton ¢ 
with 76, brick and tile with 70, furniture with 53, paper a: 
with 46, sawmills with 42, and iron and steel with 41 establis 
Twenty-three or twenty-four establishments in each of the { 
ing industries, fertilizers, leather, millwork (lumber), and 
oods, reported increases, while from 1 to 19 such reports were m 


in each of the remaining 32 industries. 


WAGE 
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ber of 
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lish- 
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Industry. 


ADJUSTMENTS OCCURRING 


Per cent 
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Per 


| 
71 || Brick a 
100 
83 


Agriculturalimplements 


to 


Pm me BND et ee et et et et et et ee 


Automobiles 


4 || Car building and 
pairing, railroad 


|| Carpets 


Boots and shoes | Carriages and wagons.... 


Brick and tile 


|| Chemicals 


Pre fe pk fet rk et ft et et et et et et et et et et et 


() 
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6 5 cents per hou! 


3 25 to 50 cents per day. 6 2 cents per hour 
2 cents per hou! 


4 25 cents per day. 
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1 Not reported. 
275 cents per day. 
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wAGE ADJUSTMENTS OCCURRING BETWEEN MARCH 15 AND APRIL 15, 1923—Contd. 











| 
} | Per 
i cent of 
| total 


employ- 


° Num- 

ber of | Per cent 
Industry. estab- | of 
lish- | increase. 
ments. 


> a) 
Retie| nt f 
ber of | Per cent total 
Industry. jestab-| _— of ntl 
| lish- | increase. — 
ments. <p. 
fected. 
| 


imme. 
94 || Fertilizers. ............. 
90 
47 
36 
100 
86 || Flour 
O68 


‘ 

63 | 
100 
\ 


' T ) 
LUN EN tg 
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iL LOOdS 
nd pulp 
OmMents, 

follow. 


, ] 
V ()( en 





re made ; 
00 
60 
100 
100 
67 || Foundry and machine- 
33 
1 | 
94 
61 
79 
100 
99 
100 
100 
100 
96 


SOD 


aw 


oo | 


tee Ee ee ee oe ee ee 


—— OD 


100 

56 
100 
100 


he a 


and finishing 
A , 100 
13 
i) 
Electrical machinery, | 
apparatus, and sup- | 





Fertilizers 


2 
l 
l 
1 
] 
3 
l 
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] 
] 
2 
l 
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l 
I 
l 
l 
‘ 
9 
] 
1 
] 
l 
] 
l 
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“1-1-1. 1... 





alll eh ee ee ee eee 
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5-10 
' Not reported. 8 $2.50 per week. 11 24 cents per hour. 


5 5 cents per hour. 9 Decrease. 
7 4 cents per hour. 10 50 cents per day. 
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WAGE ADJUSTMENTS OCCURRING BETWEEN MARCH 15 AND APRIL 15, 102 
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Foundry and machine 
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fected. 


81 
100 


OE nodnacanennatineees 


91 | 
69 || 


59 


30 | 
10 


50 


25 || 
23 | 


31 


20 


29 | 
27 || 
25 4} 


6 || 
68 





Num- | 

ber of! Per ec; 

Industry. estab- of 
lish- | increas 

ments. 

















te 


Hardware 


Hosiery and knit goods. . 


lLaiaiant sheeted kk ee 


0 Se eae 





el el ol el el > A el el el el el ee ee ee ed Oe ee 





1 Not reported. 62 cents per hour. 1850 cents per gross t 
425 cemts per day. 1124 cents per hour. 14$1 per week. 
55 cents per hour. 1246 cents per day. 
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wAGE A 
a 





DJUSTMENTS OCCURRING BETWEEN MARCH 15 AND APRIL 15, 1923—Contd. 








| Per ; Per 
- Num- 

Num-| > cent of ol we cent of 
ber of | Per cent total |i ber of | Per cent | | 04. | 
estab-| of Industry. estab-| of _— 

ogg F _. }employ-|| : : . jemploy- 
lish- | increase. | oo. af lish- | increase. |"). af 

nts. whee ments. Pteote 4 
ments. fected. meats fected. 





| 
100 Paper and pulp 


| Paper boxes 
| 


Petroleum refining 


Pianos and organs...... 





Pottery 


Printing, book and job. .! 


Printing, newspaper - - - -| 


Shipbuilding, steel 


Shirts and collars... .... 
DS 3 5 Sob vd,0 cues - 





lillinery and laee goods. 


ll eel eel el ell eel ee ee eee eee ee 8 eee ee eee eee eee ee 


Slaughtering and meat 


Ts i ss 


Stamped and enameled | 
WPGbasnecrccanbwcee- 





1 | 
1 
1. 
1 
1 
4 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
9 | 
1 
1 
J 
1 
1 
1 
1 
i 
1 | 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
6 
1 
2 
i 
1 
i 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
i 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
4 
j 
1 
1 
1 
1 
] 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
7 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
5 
1 
1 
1 


_ 
i) 


_— 1... 7 


100 
100 1 | 

100 | 1| 

' Not reported. 74 cents per hour. 16 40 cents per day. 

‘25 cents per day. 1050 cents per day. 175 cents per hour (men). 

*o cents per hour. 14$1 per week. 18 3 cents per hour (women). 
* 2 cents per hour. 15 Common labor. 19 Small. 
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WAGE ADJUSTMENTS OCCURRING BETWEEN MARCH 15 AND APRIL 15, 19° 











| Num- | Per | Num- 
ber of| Per cent | cent of ber of | Per ce 





Industry. estab- of total | Industry. estab- of 
lish- | increase. | employ- lish- | increg 
|ments. | ees al- || iments. 
| fected. 


10 100 || Woolen goods 
10 56 | 
10 20 

10 17 

10 14 | 
il 
27 
30 
75 
100 


14 
67 
40 | 








. 
cchien ts obeed bap ds | 


> femek fred J feed feed 


ft et et Dt et et et 





Tobacco, chewing and 
smoking 





—— 


Tobacco, cigars and 
cigarettes 

















1 Not reported. 20 sit to $3 per week. 
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Employment and Eamings of Railroad Employees, March 
and February and March, 1923. 


earnings in various occupations among railroad employ. 
March, 1923, in comparison with employment and earnings in 
February, 1 1923, and March, 1922. 
The figures are for class 1 roads—that is, all roads havi: 
ating revenues of $1,000,000 a year and over. 


ee following tables show the number of employees and 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLO} 
MARCH, 1923, WITH FEBRUARY, 1923, AND MARCH, 1922.! 


[From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the m 
occupations are shown seperately, the group totals are not the sum of the items show! 


respective oo ] 





| | 
| Professional, clerical, and general. | Maintenance of way and st 
| | 


| re a 
» Month and year. ea. Laborers | Track and 
- = Newb (extra gang | roadway 
5 oe aro dma Swen. and work section 
yP Z train). laborers. 











Number of employees at middle of month. 





‘nh, 158, 871 23, 840 265, 356 27, 844 164, 496 
February, 1923 167, 806 24,677 279, 877 35,777 171,977 
169, 301 24,799 281, 764 40, 632 181,015 





Total compensation. 


$20,555,206 | $2,902,196 | $35,839,558 | $2,093,810 | $12, 521, 82 
19,767,332 | 277897654 | 35,221/976| 2°307,956 | 10,910,119 
21,509,023 | 2,955,092 |* 37,547,167 | 3,156,105 | 13,390,138 








1 This table is a continuation of those given in the MONTHLY LABOR Review for Decem!« 
March and April, 1923. 
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oMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES IN 
: MARCH, 1923, WITH FEBRUARY, 1923, AND MARCH, 1922—Continued. 








Maintenance of equipment and stores. 








| Laborers Common 
j | (shops, laborers 
Month and year. Skilled | 
| Machinisis. trades 
helpers. | 


engine (shops, en- 
houses, gine houses, Total. 
power power 
plants, and | plants, and 
stores). | stores). 
i 








Number of employees at middle of month. 


| | 
March, 1 111,924 | 54, 484 97, 929 43,103 50, 257 
February, 1923 131, 094 | 67, 502 136,825 | 53, 362 63, 264 
Varch, 1923..-.+eeeeeee- | 134,797 68, 688 138,558 | 52, 538 | 64,382 
e 


| 





Total compensation. 








Warch, 1922...........-- | $17,020, 135 
February, 1923..........| 17,173,576 | 10,716,895 | 14,092,481 | 4,754,592 4, 647, 264 71,047, 650 
79, 729, 999 


“hens | 
$8, 868,316 | $11,381,085 | $4,116,348 | $4,190,049 | $63,755, 652 
March, 1923..........--- 20,006,796 | 11,967,234} 15,812,030 | 5,162, 403 5,377, 384 | 





Transportation, other than train, engine, and yard. Transpor- 


tation 
| (yard- 
Tele- Truckers Crossing | masters 
graphers, (stations, and bridge switch 
 tcleghbonet’, warehouses, flagmen Total. tenders, 
| and tower and and and 
men. platforms). gatemen. | hostlers). 








Station 
agents. 








Number of employees at middle of month. 





31,401 | 26, 142 34,174 21, 865 195, 909 | 
February, 1923 31, 503 | 27,254 40, 207 22, 430 209, 916 
March, 1923 31,543 | 27, 432 43, 095 22, 605 213, 709 | 





Total compensation. 


Merch, 1922...2.. 2.2... $4,744,023 | $3,807,370] $3,320,126] $1,700,049 | $23,799,753 | $8, 945,957 
February, 1923.......... 4,387,624 | 3,599,920] 3,290,7: 1,567,139 | . 23,004,719 4, 477, 326 
cructures. March, 1923 | 4,767,057 4,002, 374 56, 91: 1,634,866 | 25, 662, 883 4,711,108 





Transportation, train and engine. 





| Road | Yard Road | Road 
Road brakemen | brakemen | engineers | firemen 
conductors. | and | and yard and | and 
flagmen. | helpers. motormen. | helpers. 





Number of employees at middle of month. 





70, 444 | 45,568 | 41,180 | 42, 478 
79, 388 | 54,998 46,985 | 48, 970 
80, 264 55, 430 47, 556 | 49, 599 





Total compensation. 





_ = $7,521,158 | $11,182,880 | $7,267,950 | $10,231,533 | $7,546,560 
on. sel 8,417,553 | 12,813,711 | 8,584,329 | 11,596,981 | 8,573,552 
, WS, ch, 1923 9,287,692 | 14,151,856 | 9,516,228 | 12,797,513 | 9,452,941 
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Extent of Operation of Bituminous Coal Mines, March 31 to April 2] 
1923. 


numbers of the Montuty Lasor Review, the accompanying 

table shows for a large number of coal mines in the bituminoy. 
fields the number of mines closed the entire week and the num) 
working certain classified hours per week from March 31 to App 
21, 1923. The number of mines reporting varied each week. and 
the figures are not given as being a complete presentation of al! mines. 
but are believed fairly to represent the conditions as to regularity 9 
work in the bituminous mines of the country. The mines included 
in this report ordinarily represent from 55 to 60 per cent of the total 
output of bituminous coal. The figures are based on data furnished 
- Bureau of Labor Statistics by the United States Geolovic,| 

urvey. 


Con UING a series of tables which have appeared in previous 


WORKING TIME IN BITUMINOUS COAL MINES IN THE UNITED STATES, 5 
MARCH 31 TO APRIL 21, 1923. 


[The mines included ordinarily represent from 55 to60 per cent of the total output. 
Bureau of Labor statistics from data furnished by the U. 8. Geological Surv 





Mines— 





| 

| | 

: Working | Working | Working Work 

eins and I6and | 24 and | 32and | 40an 
8 hours less than | less than | less than | less than | less tl 

~ | 16 hours. | 24 hours. | $2 hours. | 40 hours. | 48 hou 





275 |11.7 
356 (15.1 
407 |17.4 | 


439 |18.6 | 


610 \26.1 | 571 24.4 | 284 12.0 | 177 | 7.6 | 115 | 
571 |24. 2 | 558 |23.7 | 309 13.1 | 208 | 8.8) 135 | 5 
608. |26.0 | 491 (21.0 | 265 /11.3 | 171 | 7.3 | 12: 
511 \21.6 539 |22.8 | 311 /13,2 | 202 | 8.5 | 


| 
No. a . \P.ct.| No. |P. ct. 














Unemployment in Massachusetts—Its Cause, Prevention, and 
pensation. 


SPECIAL unpaid commission was appointed under chapter 4 
of the Resolves of 1922 of the Massachusetts Legislature *t 
investigate problems relating to prevention of unemp!loyment 
to unemployment compensation, and to minimum wage.” hi 
commission, which was composed of two senators, four mem)ers 0! 
the house of representatives, and three other persons appointed by 
the governor, held its first meeting on July 21, 1922, and elected] 
»Hon. Walter A. Hardy as chairman. The report of this body was 
transmitted to the General Court of Massachusetts on February 9, 
1923. A résumé of the recommendations and.conclusions of thé 
commission is given here. 

After emphasizing overexpansion as a cause of unemploymedt 
and pointing out relation between the falling off of foreigt 
demand for Massachusetts products and the industrial contractiol 
in the Commonwealth, the commission stresses very strongly method 
for preventing unemployment. Among the means mentioned are the 
maintenance of cordial relations between employers and employees 
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pril 2], jo regularization of industry, community effort, and depression 
serves for financing new work or paying employees temporarily 
orced out of employment through no fault of their own. In this 
nnection the plans of the Dennison Manufacturing Co., of Framing- 
1m, Mass., the agreement between the Cleveland Garment Manu- 
turers’ Association and the Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union of 
hat city, and the depression reserve funds of the Rock Island Finish- 
¢ Oo. and the Dutchess Bleachery are cited. The postponement 
{ public works for ‘periods of in ustrial depression, consolidated 
uchasing Of public supplies with a view to bridging over slack 
vasons, and the extension of the State’s free employment service are 
so recommended. 
There is no Federal or State unemployment insurance system in 
fect in this country. The report states, however, that bills provid- 
x for such a system have been introduced into at least 12 State 
wislatures. The commission concludes that “like other forms of 
y-called social insurance, compulsory indemnification during un- 
OKs, Mmployment is not consistent vith American principles,’ unanimously 
leclaring that in its opinion “the adoption of any form of State 
murance against unemployment would neither be to the interest of 
Massachusetts industries nor to the permanent advantage of Massa- 
husetts wage earners.’’ According to the commission, ‘‘ compulsory 
employment insurance is class legislation,” and would probably 
sult in an increase of unemployment. The estimated cost per 
time (jgonum for such insurance under house bill No. 278, introduced in 
sor (ue 1922 legislature, being approximately $19,050,000 in a year of 
: vere unemployment, the commission declares that under such a 
7 Fipurden ‘‘ Massachusetts industries would be compelled to labor at 
meat disadvantage with other States in the Union.” 
A summary of the section of the commission’s report which relates 
) the minimum wage was published in the April, 1923, number of 
[le Monruty Lapor Review (pp. 71-76). 
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ire ‘to Illinois. 


















yment, 


The HE elimination of the “liquid reserve of unemployed,” which 
bers of durmg more than a year has gradually been absorbed by 


expanding industrial activities and subsequent new demands 
t man-power, resulted in a “bull” labor market in Illinois, aecord- 
hg to a press release of May 12, 1923, from the general advisory board 
{the Illinois Department of Labor. In April employers found offers 
service searce at old wage rates. As aresult there has been asharp 
idding up of former rates, especially for unskilled labor. Although 


ted by 
elected 
dy was 
uary 9, 
of the 


yymentfmm™ployment did reach a new high point in April, the expansion 
foreign’ the month as revealed in the reports from 1,510 employers with 
ractionfm™’,000 employees was only 0.6 of 1 per cent. Of the industries 
ethodsmmecording increases in volume of employment in April, those produc- 


ig building materials were in the lead, especially the stone and clay 


are the 
idustries and the wood group. 
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So pressed were Chicago employers for help in certain }inoc 
work—for example, moving—that toward the close of April the, wes : 
into the common labor market in the neighborhood of Madiséy ~ 
Canal Streets and outbid each other in order to secure unemploye4 
men in that locality, on some days pushing the common labor rate¢ ,, 
to 70 cents per hour. Other employers have been concerned 10} with 
increasing their personnel but in retaining their workers in the fy, 
of reports of higher wage offers by other establishments. [yen .) 
announced wage increase in one big industry was not successful as 
means of holding its labor force intact. : 

The April awards of building contracts outstripped the awards of 
any other month since the commencement of the Gaildinn boom. Jn 
Chicago alone over $60,000,000 worth of building work was schedule, 
as ready to begin. 

The agricultural Ly asta and automobile industries were {hp 
only ones in the metal group that showed substantial increases jy 
April. The busy season was closing in glass factories and thiere was 
also a “reactionary employment trend” in the food industries. 

During April, 1923, the public employment offices of the State were 
asked to supply 32,199 workers. In that month, for every 1(0 ayail- 
able jobs, 85.5 persons were registered. In the preceding month the 
ratio of registrations to jobs was 95.6 to 100. In the three previous 
Aprils the numbers of registrations to 100 jobs were: 1920, 80; 1921, 
216; 1922, 141. 


lowa.' 
HE following table gives the per cent of increase in the numbers 
on the pay rolls in 10 industrial groups and the per cent of 


decrease of employment in railway car shops in Lowa for February 
and March, 1923, compared with January, 1922: 


CHANGES IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT, IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES, IN WA IN 
FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1923, AS COMPARED WITH JANUARY, 








Per cen 
Industry. February, | March, 1923, 
1923, over | el 
January , 1922. Jat 





| 97 














Food and kindred products.................-.-.-..s- 5) pee tte Feb be: O58 4.4 
an i Ses bite he te ek os odadbe. oduik deo cheenkiiicccloes 19.6 5.4 
ON OS SEP S a Es ay eee ay ee ae | 116.7 120. J 
i (coke ddausts babuasethies depeapesstecceguescccovegehsveps - 34.3 9. 
EEG EES Os ER OS Spore epee Prey ee 37.4 a 
Paper produets, printing and publishing...............-..-.------+eeeee-e0- 13.5 13 
Patent medicines, chemicals, and compounds. ..............-..-.-+--+---s00 17.0 7 
Ne NE SOO 550d épapW6ebanensnd occ cp cocbaccn cbse ccecesocene 86. 6 = 
EL. chin of chins dite dobar dss ctgctccseccdvedsssessacuvepubes 10.4 ( 
eR Sek hs odd dias cud dba mddeCebec ccc ctdeatin bobbed adlecbbwien 12.2 

AP ED bite tea beau wns ss 6522. kivedd les dicdendddeetvle ced 48.2 . 
Railway car shops (7 reporting). ..............0--seseeeesceeccencceecceceeee 25.1 

a Nochange. b Decrease. 


1lowa. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Iowa Employment Survey, Des Moines, March, 192). 
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There was a total gain in employment of 1.6 per cent for March, 
1923, over February, 1923, in 11 industrial groups, although in 4 
of these groups employment declined—in food and kindred products, 
1.4 per cent; in paper products, printing, and publishing, 9.2 per cent; 
in cigars and tobacco, 10.4 per cent; and in railway car shops, 0.3 
er cent. 

During a considerable part of March, 1923, the severe cold and 
stormy weather delayed the starting of a good deal of work and 
restricted the demand for labor, but the call for men for farm work 
was slightly in excess of registrations for jobs, there being 1,483 
jobs offered to 1,369 registered men. 

In March, 1923, there was still a substantial surplus of common 
labor, 468 jobs being offered to 1,803 applicants. This was an 
improvement over March, 1922, when 249 jobs were offered 1,641 
applicants. 


Maryland. 


URING certain seasons in 1922 there were labor shortages in 
Maryland, according to the 31st annual report of the commis- 
sioner Of labor and statistics for that year. Lack of a sufficient 
number of skilled mechanics delayed to some extent several building 
operations. Contractors explained that many Maryland mechanics 
have left the State in order to get higher wages. The majority of 
these men, however, were young journeymen who were not incon- 
venienced by moving to another locality. Much work which could 
have been finished in 1922 has been carried over to the present year. 
Secause of the limited supply of mechanics in the State there is no 
fear of unemployment among them. ‘There is a strong demand for 
skilled labor, but apparently a surplus of unskilled labor, thousands 
of men in this class being without jobs in certain periods of the year. 
The director of the Baltimore municipal employment bureau 
reported 10,598 men placed by that office in 1922. 


Massachusetts. 


HE following statistical statement from the Department of Labor 
and Industries of Massachusetts shows the volume of employ- 
ment and average earnings in 531 establishments in that State 
during one week in February, 1923, and the corresponding week in 
the next month, the week including the thirteenth fi of the month 
in each case. 
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PAY-ROLL DATA FROM 531 MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN MASSACHT <) TTs 
FOR ONE WEEK, FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1923. 8 





| 
| Number of lg 
Num- ployees on pay 
ber of | roll. 
Industry. estab- 
lish- 
ments. |February,| March, February, 
1923. | 1923. | 1923. ° 





Average weekly 
earnings 














| 

Boots and shoes | 20, 739 20, 236 | 
Boots and shoes, cut stock and findings................ 1,761 | 1, 743 | 
eet ee rea BOs mens've pe dneytbeketnenn« 3, 704 | 3, 813 | 
Bread and other bakery products : , 531 | 1, 563 

Clothing, men’s | , 530 | 1, 651 | 
Clothing, women’s . 20 | 604 | 607 | 
Confectionery and ice cream , ,190} 2,167 

Cotton goods 35 346, 41, 561 | 
Cutlery and tools, not elsewhere specified , 96 2,047 | 
Electrical machinery, anparatus, and supplies 2 , 28. 10, 935 | 
Foundry and machir.e shop products 3: 5, 5, 808 | 
Furniture . 1,614 | 
Hosiery and knit goods 5, 82: 6,474 

Jewelry j 1, 167 | 
Leather, tanned, curried, and finished : , 334 | 7, 216 | 
Lumber and planing mill POS 24 6 Bt Lic. sede 643 | 
Machine tools : 1,396 
Paper and wood pulp : 8, 9, 023 
Printing and publishing, newspaper j 1,518 
Rubber tires and goods ‘ 8, 857 | 8,918 
Silk goods ,201; 4,289 
Textile machinery and parts ] 6, 408 
Tools, not elsewhere specified 855 
Woolen and worsted goods 5, | 15,823 
All other industries 4 | 26, 524 








All industries represented 531 | 3 182, 183, 999 





1 Overtime reported in 1 establishment. 

2 Overtime reported in 2 establishments. 

8 Total as given in original table. Correct sum of items is 182,904. 

4 Wage increases in 24 establishments since the February report averaged nearly 7 per cent and 
over 11,600 persons; and overtime was reported in 18 establishments during the week in March r 


New York. 


HILE New York State factory employment was far belo 
peak during the greater part of the past year, it is esi 

that 200,000 workers have been added to the pay rolls of the : 
facturing establishments in the State since the reports of a 
shortage began to appear about a yearago. The foregoing announce- 
ment is made in a press release of May 5, 1923, issued by the State 
industrial commissioner, who at the same time points out that, with 
the exception of a few trades and a few localities, the alleged !abor 
shortage seems to have been the elimination of a readily accessible 
surplus rather than an actual scarcity. He declares, however 
there is now a decided trend toward a real labor shortage. 

There are very few inactive industries from which labor could be 
taken and the additional demands for workers by some manulac- 
turing industries, the great briskness in building work, and the sea- 
sonal calls for road coal farm help are tending to increase the emp!oy- 
ment dilemma. 

While there was some unemployment during a few months of last 
winter, the number of applicants for jobs in proportion to the number 
of available places was more than 30 per cent below that of tlie pre- 
ceding winter. In certain occupations there seems to be a surplus 
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of labor even in boom periods, while in other occupations there is 
almost always a scarcity. Even during the recent industrial depres- 
sion there was no excess of workers in domestic and personal service. 
The surplus of hotel, restaurant, and institutional help as shown in 
the employment office records from the fall of 1920 to the spring of 
1922 has disappeared, but as yet there is no report of a serious shortage 
for the State as a whole. 

The scarcity of casual workers is very pronounced and increasing 
difficulty is anticipated in filling demands for such workers. Labor 
shortages are predicted in road work, building, and agriculture. The 
surplus in mercantile lines has eR ‘ally disappeared. Unemploy- 
ment among clerical workers has gradually decreased but is not 
eliminated. The absorption of a great amount of common labor by 
the boom in building is regarded as probably the chief cause of the 
decrease in ‘the potential supply for manufactures.”’ 

A slowing down of either manufacturing or building work would 
relieve the stringency of the labor market. If, however, the upward 
trend in these two lines continues, the labor shortage may become 
acute. This might bring about conditions like those of 1919-20, or 
if production were limited to giving full employment to the labor 
force now available it might result in the extension of the period of 
prosperity. 


Ohio. 


THE following statistics on the activities of the State-city employ- 
ment service of Ohio are taken from a mimeographed report 
furnished by the Department of Industrial Relations of that State: 


AOTIVITIES OF STATE-CITY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES OF OHIO FOR APRIL, 1923. 





Number| Help Referred 


teported 


a placed. 


of ap- ete: ae 
‘Plicants. wanted. | ,ositions.| 








StS ee — 

! | | 
ee re ee ce Py ee ee eee | 26,605 | 25,631 | 20,815 18, 128 
SE, cake db Dhan otire S08 so>0c bhp tis Au cocapspsecccethes 13, 701 12, 420 10, 206 9, OR5 








Total 38, 051 31, 021 | 27, 213 








Wisconsin.’ 


THE volume of employment in manufacturing industries rose 0.5 
per cent from February to March, 1923, and in the same period 
there was a gain of 1.1 per cent in total amount of pay roll and of 
0.6 cent in weekly earnings. 
The following table gives the changes in volume of employment 
and in total pay roll from February to March, 1923, and January, 1922, 
to March, 1923. 


a 


? Wisconsin, Industrial Commission. Wisconsin Labor Market [Madison], March, 1923. 
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PERCENTAGE OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND TOTAL PAY po; 
VARIOUS KINDS OF EMPLOYMENT, FEBRUARY TO MARCH, 1923, AND JA 
1922, TO MARCH, 1923. 











Employees. | Total pay | 


| February, | January, | February, 
} 
} 





Kind of employment. 1923. to | 1922. to 1923. to 


March, | March, 
1923. | 1923. 





Manual. 
+ 38. 


POS SO 


" 

ny 4 

ee 
bow 


Stone crushing and quarrying 
Manufacturing 
Stone and allied industries 


ca tb 3 
J eran! at 
Ounn~ Ne Fr OOWOOCMF UO 10 dD 
CIW Ar WOKrROWOUWUOSO 


i nanedenechene atidddadedh setiiscube 1634.8 

celle St Tica ata pee aR a” TR BE 

Light and power 

Printing and publishing 

Laundering, cleaning, and dyeing 

Chemicals (including soap, glue, explosives) 
Construction: 


| 
i 


+ 


++1 1 
oe (a 


t 


, + 
i ae 
Sw 


St po 


Marine, dredging, sewer digging 

Communication: 
EE ne Lis vcs cédecdenscdarddescc< cee 
Ee ee 
Express, telephone, and telegraph 

Wholesale trade 

TE IG pee 


Nonmanual. 


Manufacturing, mines, and quarries......... b. dost eal 
Construction 


Wholesale trade 

Retail trade—sales force only 
Miscellaneous—professional services .................... 
Hotels and restaurants 


wNwo- 


&) =3 G0 OO 
Crisis oO 


r 
oo 


4 
Neem o 








3 
4.7 
-2.1 
2.2 
3.3 
1.3 
6. 4 


| 
+ 1 ++ | 





a Figures subject to verification of pay-roll reports. 

The following statistics regarding the activities of the Federal- 
State-municipal employment offices in Wisconsin for March and 
April, 1922, and for February 26 to April 29, 1923, were taken from 
recent statements issued by the industrial commission of that State. 


OPERATION OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN WISCONSIN, FOR MARCH AND 
APRIL, 1922, AND FEBRUARY 26 TO APRIL 29, 1923. 








Applications Help | Referred to 
or work. wanted. positions. 


Period and sex. 








March, 1922: 
Males 6,014 5,975 
Females 3,19 3, 055 3, 004 


Total 10, 448 9, 069 8,979 
April, 1922: _— 


oe REY eS SESE Mame Te 7,484 6,977 6, 608 
2, 942 3,070 2,797 














10, 426 10, 047 9, 405 








Feb. 26 to Mar. 31, 1923: | 
ROLE 6 11, 586 13, 312 11,516 
pe See eee ee epee eet oe 3, 218 3,970 3, 213 


14, 804 17, 282 14, 729 











9, 884 11,777 9,611 
3, 007 3, 765 2) 959 


12, 891 15, 542 
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Employment Bureau of the Dresden Technical College.’ 





many has always been furnished by the middle class. This, 

however, is the class which is suffering the greatest hardships 
mder the economic conditions prevailing at present in Germany, 
yd thus most middle-class parents are to-day unable to send their 
hildren to higher institutions of learning unless they are entirely or 
rgely self-supporting during their student years. In order to facili- 
tate for needy students the finding of employment nearly al! universi- 
es and colleges have instituted employment offices of their own. 

The Technical College (Technische Hochschule) at Dresden, Saxony, 
established an employment bureau for its students in 1920 and found 
that the number of students who worked their way through college 
increased from year to year. At the end of 1920 the number of 
yorking students was 270, while at the end of 1921 and 1922 it was 
72 and 748, respectively. Out of 1,204 students enrolled in the 
college in 1922, 100, or 8.3 per cent, were entirely dependent on work 
for their support; 506, or 42 per cent, were partly dependent on work; 
210, or 17.4 per cent, required financial aid to defray the increased 
est of living; and only 388, or 32.2 per cent, were not in need of 
fnancial aid. Out of 748 students who at the end of 1922 were 
yorking their way through college, 462 were employed in the metal 
industry as unskilled laborers, 117 in State bureaus as clerks, 116 
in commerce and industry as clerks, 20 in agriculture, and 33 in 
mining. 

The employment bureau of the college, in addition to procuring 
employment for its students, gives them also vocational guidance in 
selecting a profession. Further, it was instrumental in founding a 
concern, known as the College Company, which now owns a laundry, 
a clothing repair shop, a printing and bookbinding shop, and a small 
soda water factory. The employment office advertises in its own 
paper and in all Saxon newspapers for clerical positions of every kind, 
and recently it has also established a translation office at which 
about 25 languages are taught, private and commercial! letters are 
translated, and interpreter service is furnished. 

As far as practicable, the students are being occupied in the work- 
shops of the College Company or in industries in which there is no 
distinct unemployment in order to avoid interference with the State 
Employment Bureau and not to affect the public labor market. 


T largest contingent of university and college students in Ger- 
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Unemployment Insurance in Great Britain, 1923 and 1924. 






HE British unemployment insurance acts, 1920, which have been 
amended from time to time? in order to meet the serious 

_ problem of unemployment still existing in Great Britain, have 
again been amended and became operative as from April 12, 1923.5 
The new act prolongs the period of “uncovenanted benefit,” or 
benefit not dependent upon contributions made. It prolongs also 


ne 


; Report from the American consulate at Dresden, dated Mar. 12, 1923. 
| See MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, January, 1922, pp. 175-177; June, 1922, pp. 137, 138. 
Ministry of Labor Gazette, London, March, 1923, p. 82. 
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what was known in the 1922 act as a fourth special period of benefit 
from November 2, 1922, to October 17, 1923, an extension of » 
months on the limit fixed in the previous act. For this perio, 
benefits may be received for an aggregate of 44 weeks, subject i i}, 
provision that when a person has received benefit for 22 weeks J 
this tame he must wait two weeks before payments will avin } 
resumed. Additional benefits payable in respect of a wile (,, 
invalid husband) and dependent children are continued to i), 
of the deficiency period of the unemployment fund, that 
date when the Treasury certifies that the unemployment 
again solvent. 
In addition to the extension of these provisions of the 1: 
it is provided in the new act that benefit years shall be inst; 
run aes the middle of October of one year to the middle of Q¢io), 
of the next year. In the year October, 1923, to Octobe 
benefits will be paid for 26 weeks, and, if necessary, irrespective of 
contributions. For subsequent benefit years the period of jenof 
is limited to 26 weeks, payable only if contributions are made. 
benefit payable during the first year may be drawn for 2 
secutive weeks if contributions have been made, otherwise » 
3 weeks will follow the first 12 weeks of such benefit. 
Contributions to the fund after the end of the deficienc, 
as compared with those in 1922 are shown in the following tab)! 


WEEKLY RATES OF CONTRIBUTION FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE, 1922. 192- 
BY CLASS OF WORKER AND SOURCE. 


[1 penny at par=2.03 cents.] 





i 
From employee. From employer. 





1923-24 1922 1923-24 








d. . d. 























The State is to contribute one-fourth of the joint contributions of 
employers and employed instead of the present proportion of abou! 
one-third. It is estimated that under the new ruling the States 
share will be about £6,000,000 ($29,199,000, par) annually as com- 
oe with the present amount.of about £12,500,000 ($60,851,259, 

ar). 

The cost of unemployment insurance from April 19, 1923, to Octo- 
ber 15, 1924, will be £62,500,000 ($304,156,250, par) on a basis 0! a 
_ of 1,250,000 persons unemployed and including an 

or short-time workers. 


aver 
ance 
The benefit is to be paid, subject to a waiting period, for any (ree 
days or more of unemployment occurring during any six consecutive 
days, though not necessarily within one calendar week. 
cal education autaorities are given power to administer tiie ac! 
for persons under 18 years of age, the board of education to sanctiol 
any employment scheme proposed by the local education authority. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT. ‘ 


yen the bill came up for debate in Parliament, the labor members 
.cted to it in several particulars. They sy aot first of all to 
np in the payment of the benefit during the fourth special period, 
wg cases Of hardship resulting from such breaks in the payment of 
benefit during 1922. They objected also to the power vested in 
Minister of Labor to decide when and to whom the uncovenanted 
wit should be paid. They claimed that unwarranted discrimi- 
ion was made in some cases under the previous act. The decrease 
ihe State’s contribution was also criticized.‘ 
(ne provision of the act, however, shows a marked improvement 
+ the 1922 act, and that is the new rule which makes the 
fit payable for any three days of unemployment occurring during 
six consecutive days, not necessarily within one calendar week 
at present. This 6 al e will render many workers, especially 
gal workers, eligible for benefit. 





genomist, London, Mar. 17, 1923, pp. 586, 587. 
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Extension of Emergency Rent Laws in Massachusetts. 


regard to the emergency rent laws passed in 1919 and 1920. 7 
act of 1920 providing that “unjust, unreasonable and oppress 
agreements shall be a defense in actions for rent,’’ was not alte 
and will expire on July 1, 1923. This is in accordance with { 
recommendation made by the Massachusetts Special Commission 
the Necessaries of Life, which in its report to the legislature dat 
January, 1923, advised that this law had outlived its usefulness 
its present form, and that it should be repealed or amended. (§ 
MontTaiy Lasor Review, March, 1923, p. 71.) The other thr 
laws, one relating to the termination of tenancies at will, one p; 
viding for a discretionary stay of proceedings in actions of summa 
process to recover possession of buildings, and the third providi 
penalties for the violation of certain rights of tenants, have all beg 
extended a year, their date of termination being set at July |, 192 
According to a memorandum issued by the commission on thie n 
essaries of life, under date of April 21, 1923, these laws ‘do not i 
terfere with or retard new construction. They do, however, in th 
emergency, protect the personal rights of tenants and safeguard th 
property rights of landlords.” 
According to this same memorandum, residential building is veg 
active at present in Massachusetts. 


[ ITS recent sessions the Massachusetts Legislature took action 







In spite of the fact that the cost of housing construction has been rapid! nti 
until now it is over 100-per cent above the pre-war level, more new residential co 
struction was commenced last month than in March, 1922. The smal! builder co 
tinues to be the principal factor in this new housing construction. Much of this n 
housing is being erected for prospective home owners who are buying property 
escape excessive rental charges. 


—_———_ a + ae 


Rental Rates in Chile, 1913 to 1921, and Extent of Overcrowding 
B istics of No. 18 of the Chilean Bureau of Labor contains sti 


tistics of rents of working-class dwellings and the extent of ove 
crowding in the various departments and cities of the Republi 

no figures being given for the country as a whole. Some of thie dat 
concerning the changes in rental rates in the capital (Santiago), 00 
of the nitrate ports of the north (Antofagasta), and the average '0 
we large cities! in the country from 1913 to 1921 are reproduce 
elow: 


rr) rT ~~ 


ee ae 





bat iin 


1 Iquique, Antofagasta, Copiapé, La Serena, Valparaiso, Santiago, Curicé, Talcay Chillin, 0! 
Temuco, and Valdivia. 
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yXTHLY RENTAL RATES OF WORKING-CLASS DWELLINGS IN SPECIFIED CITIES 
' OF CHILE, IN 1913, 1918, AND 1921. 


[A paper peso is normally worth about 20 cents in U. S. currency.} 








IS od, ac cnewenesgpends rel 16. 00 30. 00 50. 41 
| Antofagasta (department): 
SOUR ES. ee ek. eh dé w ole 23.80 | 15.26 | 
J ii _ =a 72. 00 40.00 | 
Average, 12 cities: 
SR ee ee 11. 26 13. 16 
Pr, SE cote cnc car ene nye aoe 32.79 30. 29 


Cits, 





. | 
City or department. | 1913. 1918. 1921. | 
| 
a —— Se —_ —| 
Santiago: | Pesos. Pesos. Pesos. 
Ed Ads cdecwdeacddbbe sede 8.87 | 20. 00 18. 17 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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The investigation in Santiago covered 712 tenements (conventillos) 
n 1920 and 214in 1921. In 1920 these tenements consisted of 11,553 
noms and accommodated 37,967 persons; and in 1921, the 4,094 
noms accommodated 12,768 persons, an average of 76.49 persons per 
gnement and of 3.14 per room. 

In 1921 the average number of persons per room varied, in the 59 
departments reporting, from 1.2 to 5.5, only 10 having an average of 
dor below. ‘Twenty-five averaged over 2 to 3 persons per room, 20 
wer 3 to 4 persons, and 4 had more than 4 persons per room. The 
werage in Valparaiso was 2.93; in Antofagasta, 2.69; in La Serena, 
333: and in Concepcién, 2.42. 

These tenements or ‘‘conventillos” are usually one story in height 
and built in the form of a hollow square, the interior court or patio 
serving as kitchen, laundry, etc. This type of dwelling is being done 
away with as rapidly as possible and groups of individual houses are 
being erected to house the working classes. Sometimes, however, on 
acount of high rents and scarcity of dwellings, two or more families 
vill occupy a house intended for only one family, making the over- 
crowding as bad as in the “conventillos.’”” Through the efforts of the 
National Housing Commission (Consejo Superior de Habitaciones 
(breras), the departmental housing commissions, and the municipali- 
ties? considerable progress is being made in solving the housing 
problem, which is considered as one of the big national problems. 
This task includes condemning and demolishing the old, insanitary 
“conventillos,’”’? compelling repairs to those that are usable, and 
building and encouraging the building of low-priced, sanitary working- 
class houses. 
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_ German Tax on Rents to Provide Building Fund. 
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EVERAL consular reports received lately have dwelt upon the 
* urgency of the housing situation in Germany, owing to shortage 
of fatten and practical cessation of building. Thus the United 
States consul writing from Stuttgart, under date of February 24, 1923, 
declares that according to Government statistics there was a shortage 
of 36,500 living quarters in the State of Baden on January 1, 1923, 
that owing to the high cost of construction private builders are 


ne 


?For a discussion of the Chilean housing law and the purpose of the housing commissions, see the 
Montaty Labor REVIEW for February, 1923, p. 217. 
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unable to erect sufficient houses to meet the public need, and that 
the building of about two-thirds of the living quarters put up 
1919 has been financed with loans advanced by the es nel 
Strict regulations have been passed, compelling families to ¢ 
up in the larger sized apartments so as to prevent waste of spac 
private owners inhabiting their own houses or apartments hay 
compelled to take in tenants if they had more room than the G 
ment considered was required by the size of their families. 
Frankfort comes the report that while before the war from 2. 
3,000 new dwellings were erected annually, only 5,000 new | 
have been built in the whole period since 1914. The con 
Dresden, writing under date of March 1, 1923, said that in th 
the scarcity of houses was so great that 27,259 applications for allo; 
ment of hedging were pending, with little prospect of vacancies bein, 
found. The city government has tried to meet the situation by 
giving special allowances and prea to builders, and by restrict- 
ing the number of rooms which one family may occupy. 
Occupants of apartments are accorded one room more than the number « 
-in the respective family, including subtenants, and counting two childre: 

ears of age as one person. All remaining rooms are subject to compulsory })'! 

he scarcity of apartments is so keen that at present proper dwellings are a! te 
married couples only if they have more than two children. The unfortunate result js 
that in some instances two, even three, young couples, each having tw: 
children, occupy the same crowded apartments with their parents. 

In Berlin the overcrowding seems to be even greater than else- 
where. Writing under date of March 7, 1923, the consul sta 
there says that inquiries at the Wohnungsamt, the office respo 
for allottmg housing quarters in Greater ‘Berlin, elicited the inforn 
tion that 201,555 applications for living quarters were at tha 
registered there. 

These are persons who are, strictly speaking, entitled to lodgings, Germa 
sively, married people, either local residents or those from other parts of Gern 
wish to settle in Berlin, and the greatest difficulty is being experienced in p: 
these applicants with suitable quarters. , 

Writing under date of March 16, 1923, the consul at Berlin gives 
an account of the taxation measures undertaken by the German 
Federal Government to provide means for relieving the housing 
shortage. On March 12, the Reichstag passed a law establishing a 
housing tax, fixed at 30 times the pre-war rent of the house. 1! 

roceeds of this are to go into a special fund which is to be used { 
building houses, either detached dwellings or community hous 
apartments. 

As showing how the new law will work in specific instances, take the case 
man who is earning, say, two and a half million marks per annum, and pay’ 
fixed before the war, of 400 marks perannum. He will now have to pay 12,(() ‘3 
as annual tax, or thirty times the pre-war rent total. Special regulations wi!! | 
framed to exempt from this tax certain classes of people whose incomes have 10! 
adapted themselves to the present depreciated condition of the national cur , 

One-half of the new tax is to be levied by the State governmetis 
and one-half by the municipality; the latter may impose an adi 
tional tax for superior lodgings. From the funds raised by the (aX, 
the States must pay to the Federal Government a sum amounti!g (0 
40 marks per capita of their population, but they are at liberty 
collect hall of this from the municipalities. 


Ince 
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4s a supplement to this law, the consul further states, the Reich- 
y committee made a number of recommendations in regard to 
paper building materials, the appointment of a eee counsellor 
the Federal Ministry of Economy for the control of the building 
terial industry, privileges for cooperative companies in the pur- 
base of building materials, reductions in railway rates on such mate- 
Js, and the preparation of a law concerning the provision of work- 
ons dwellings in new factory or mining areas. 





Decontrol of Rents in Italy. 


\ ITALY, as in other European countries, strenuous efforts were 
made during and after the war to prevent rent profiteering, and 
as a consequence landlords often found themselves unable to 

yrease rents proportionately with the rise in price of other com- 

odities. Conditions varied from part to part of the country, but 

he general effect of the rent laws appears from the situation m 

fan, where between 1914 and 1921 the charge for a typical work- 

nman’s tenement rose from 4.70 lire to 6.55 lire, but the proportion 
hich rent formed of the typical workingman’s family budget fell 
om 11.4 per cent to 3.47 per cent. (See Montury Lasor Review, 
une, 1921, p. 141.) According to the London Economist of Feb- 
ary 24, 1923, Italy has now taken decisive steps toward the abolition 

fitsrent laws. ‘‘ All restrictions are to end as from July 1, 1923, 

fter which date a measure of freedom of contract will begin.’ 

home light on what is meant by a “measure of freedom of contract’ 

, perhaps, given by the Italian correspondent of the Manchester 
uardian, who, writing from Florence under date of February 10, 

tates that the Italians had been greatly worried over the prospects 

if an increase of rents upon the abolition of control. 

Talk of doubling the rents was heard everywhere, but Signor Mussolini met the 


ftuation by notices displayed in the principal towns threatening the landlords with 
reenforcement of the act for 10 years if they abused their privileges. (Manchester 


uardian, Feb. 16, 1923, p. 6.) 

This warning seems to have been effective, for, according to the 
sue of the Economist already quoted, unions of landlords and of 
enants have been trying to decide upon general principles by which 
he new rents shall be fixed, and in some cases have already reached 

orking agreements. 

For instanee, at Turin, the two unions to recommend that, taking as a basis 
he rents paid in 1914, rents up to 1,000 lire per year should be increased by 70 per 
rent, Irom 1,000 to 1,600 lire should be increased by 80 per cent, from 1,600 to 2,400 by 
ew per cent, and from 2,400 to 4,000 by 130 per cent. Rents above this amount are 
) be considered by arrangement. 


A check is kept upon possible profiteering, however, by the crea- 
ion of a court of arbitration of three members—a landlord, a tenant, 
ind a legal referee—who for three years shall have jurisdiction over 
‘nt disputes, with power to decide if the two parties can not agree 


between themselves. 
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WORKERS’ EDUCATION. 





Annual Convention of Workers’ Education Bureau of An 


of America was held in New York City April 14 and 

at the New School for Social Research, 469 West Ty 
third Street. Thirty-five labor unions, trade colleges, and 
classes were represented. It is reported that the number 
rate classes for workers, whether or not affiliated with the }y 
has reached 200. These are distributed, geographically, as {| 
North Atlantic, 123; South, 7; Middle West, 40; Rocky Mo 
10; Pacific coast, 20. 

A notable feature of the convention was the action taken revs, 
ing the question of the cooperation of the bureau with the Bry 
Mawr Summer School for Workers and the labor classes in the ¢y- 
tension department of the University of California. It is well knowy 
that for two years past Bryn Mawr has opened her doors to workers’ 
classes during the summer months, and has placed at the disposal 
of woman students of labor subjects her great facilities for research 
as well as recreation. The work has been characterized by freedo 
in selection of subject and expression of thought. 

The University of California also has been offering opportu 
for the study of labor subjects. About four years ago a su 
money was set aside by the university for the purpose of labor ed 
cation. A labor man was secured to take charge of the wor! 
approval of the California State Federation of Labor was obtained, 
and the cooperation of various trade-unions in the selection of 
teachers and courses was sought. Fifteen such classes are now 
said to be functioning in the university. This experiment in labor 
education resembles the work of this character carried on by the 
British Workers’ Education Association in that labor participates 
in its management. 

A representative from the University of California sought from 
the membership committee of the bureau information as to the 
status of the existing classes and as to whether they might affiliate 
with the bureau. Bryn Mawr also applied for affiliation. [i was 
recommended at the convention that the definition of labor educa- 
tional enterprises, ‘‘as those initiated and controlled exclusively 
by trade-union bodies”’ be made more liberal.’ , 

This action’ precipitated, so the press reports, a somewhat spirited 
debate on the question of trade-union control. of workers’ classes. 
It was apparent in the debate that organized labor held the funda- 
mental requirement for affiliation to be membership in the recog: 
nized labor movement. The matter was finally referred to the ex 


— 


ber third annual convention of the Workers’ Educatio) 





1 New York Evening Post, Apr. 16, 1923, p. 2. 
2 New York Times, Apr. 16, 1923, p. 5. 
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ative eommittee, and in the closing session of the conference co- 
a ation Was specifically refused to the Bryn Mawr Summer School 
P Workers and to the extension department of the University of 
vifornia. These are said to be the only institutions which have 
plied for affiliation with the bureau, but the new ruling will also 
ply to all extension classes and summer schools, including those 
Harvard, Yale, and Columbia.’ . | 

Newspaper accounts of the convention state that the action of 
be bureau was due to its belief that organized labor should exercise 
xclusive control over the education of workers and not to any dis- 
,tisfaction with methods of teaching used in the university classes. 
; was further pointed out “that the workers would have no voice 
:the matter of shaping policies in the extension courses of the big 
niversities, and. the fear was expressed that cooperation in the 
rection sought by the Bryn Mawr and University of California 


bythorities would be placing a weapon in the hands of capitalists, 


hich would undermine the program of organized labor.’’® 








i Christian Science Monitor, Apr. 16, 1923, p. 4. 
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The Injured Worker and His Needs. 


By Wu J. Frencn, CHArRMAN, CALIFORNIA INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT | 


, ‘HE main need of the injured worker is to prevent | 


Le | 


—— 


happening. All else is comparatively unimpor' 
though we must adimit the need of the best medic: 

and hospital treatment, an income during disability that 
adequate, and provision for the maintenance of those left « iden 
when industry calls for the supreme sacrifice. "1 

Too little public attention is given to the industrial acci ol 
lem. Probably this is because it is a common occurrence | ny 
the death or injury of workers and to note the three o1 e 
of small type telling of the tragedies that mean so much i ‘lesa 
homes. It is said that familiarity breeds contempt. I 
true that familiarity frequently causes a fatal unconcern. 

Each day in California two workers go forth to toil and t 
not to the homes they left in the vigor of life. The latesi is of 
the Industrial Accident Commission show that 438 injur' e suagr 
tained each working-day in this State. These stupend 
have been quoted before. They need to be impressed upon 
mind of the Commonwealth of California. . 

Accident prevention has made wonderful strides duri e last 
decade. Machinery is now guarded as a matter of course lu 
tional processes are utilized to tell the results that foll: 
precaution and failure to obey safety laws and require) 
must not be forgotten that this education, to be thorough, !ust bg 
inclusive. Employers need to participate. Superintendents andi, 
foremen should be alert to their opportunities. A public sentiment, 
is needed both to require and to insist that every means be used toy 
point the lessons always at hand and to put them to practical use. t 

Taking it for granted that there is agreement that precious huma; 
life should be the first consideration in operating industria! enter 
prises, and also admitting that there will be deaths and injunes 
regardless of all preventive measures, the next step is to see that 
the unfortunate workers receive the best medical and survical aid, 
Fortunately, the California law requires this, and without /imit as to 
cost. The broken machine is fully repaired, as a matter 0 
or a new machine is purchased. An injured worker is of m 
than a machine. He needs, and should receive, all the aid | i 
science can give him. | 

All the States are weak in providing an income for the homely 
stricken by the consequences of an industrial injury. Many 0! tit 
laws, including that of California, are exactly where they were l)IR, 
years ago. Increased living expenses have not been taken mg - 
_account, nor the needs of the home with a large family. Th famil- f 
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parity mentioned in the begmning has caused some to think that 
orkmen’s compensation is a form of charity. There is no compen- 
ation that can pay for a life or a limb, or begin to repay the suffering 
end mutilation that frequently follow accidents. The sacrifices of 
nen and women on the battle field of industry should be recognized 
< unfortunate contributions to the public weal and worthy of the 
richest return society can give. 

Space prevents full consideration of the problem of the dependents. 
Rach country and State fails to begin to do its duty if it neglects the 
helpless widow and her children. California must be included among 
she number so failing. There should be an income for each widow, 
based upon an equitable — Each minor child should receive an 
mount sufficient to enable the mother to keep her flock intact. A 
few States have so legislated. California should join the group. The 
present abandonment by industry of widows and children after four 
and one-half years is an economic and social error and unworthy of a 
reat State. 

A California army of more than 125,000 strong go forth to labor each 
rear and are stricken by the heavy hand of industrial injury. Some 
escape lightly, others pay all they have. The public sentiment needed 
49 reduce the army must come from individual effort. 





ss 
— _ _- 


Benzol Poisoning in a Can-Manufacturing Plant. 


HE American Journal of Public Health ‘ reports three cases of 
benzol poisoning, two of which were fatal, which occurred in 


the spring of 1922 in a can-manufacturing plant in Baltimore, 
Md. The workers affected, all of whom were women, showed the 
characteristic symptoms of benzol poisoning—hemorrhages of the 
mucous membranes, weakness, shortness of breath, and pronounced 
alemia, and one patient had purpuric spots on the skin. 
An investigation of the factory in witch these workers were em- 
ployed was ordered by the city commissioner of health. The factory, 
which has an output of 750,000 cans per day, employs about 300 men 


Zand women, 58 of whom are employed on work which exposes them 


to the fumes of benzol. In the process of attaching the bottoms to 
the cans a glue, consisting of pure rubber and an aniline dye dissolved 
in benzol, is used to make the bottoms of the cans water-tight. More 
benzol is added to the rubber glue at the factory, the amount added 
depending upon the consistency of the glue when it is received. 

The use of solder in sealing ean tops hermetically has been largely 
superseded by the so-called sanitary type of can in which a gasket is 
pase on the rim of the.end which is crimped to the flange of the can 

ody. The benzol is used in placing thisgasket. The glue, in the form 
of a benzol solution, is deposited on the rim of the can top by a fine 
* and the top is conveyed by automatic machinery to a steam- 

eated box, where the benzol is evaporated, leaving a rubber film on 
therim. It is in this evaporation that the danger to the worker lies. 

While, in these factories, some sort of an exhaust system is ony 
connected with the evaporating boxes to remove the fumes of benzol, 





' American Journal of Public Health, Albany, N. Y., April, 1923, pp. 279-282. ‘‘ Benzol poisoning.” by 
John F. Hogan, M. D., and J. H. Shrader, Ph. D. 
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it is ordinarily insufficient to evaporate all the benzol and 
come out of the box still wet with the benzol. Each top » 
inspected before boxing and as a result the workers are 
inhale the slowly evaporating benzol. 

In the factory investigated there was the usual equipme; 
the ventilating system was entirely inadequate to remove thie fy), 
Out of a total of eight boxes the air pressure was from \ hin thd 
box outward through the ventilating dampers into the room jp {,,,, 
of them and in the others the draft from the room into the },. 
was so faint that no movement of a fine thread held over the yens),, 
ing dampers could be seen. The odor of benzol was very gs 
throughout the entire floor and could even be noticed on the 4, 
below. 

The fan and exhaust pipes were found to be entirely apabl 
of handling the volume of air fed through the openings in the evar, 
rating boxes and the exhaust fan was slaced at one end of a manifold 
into which each of the boxes fed, so that a ‘dead end”’ resulted, yy, 
the air from within the boxes moved outward into the room. 

As a result of the investigation and the experience of {| 
the writers recommend that any employee showing signs | 
poisoning should be properly treated and should be trans! 
other work, since such persons probably have a marked suscepti} 
to the poison. They also state that— 

All industrial surgeons and physicians employed or engaged in thi 
constantly be on the lookout for anemia in these plants and when they 
picious in the slightest degree should do a complete blood examinati: 

a total white blood count, a total red blood count, and a hemoglobin estimaii 
It is absolutely essential to make a diagnosis in all these cases to have the total w! 
count, the total red count, and the hemoglobin estimation. With a marked d 
tion in the red cells, a profound leukopenia and a pronounced reduction o! } 

of an employee in such a factory, an investigation should be started imme 

the health officials, either local or State, to ascertain the conditions in the | 

to immediately take steps to correction as recommended vbove. 
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Industrial Hygiene of Fur Cutting and Felt-Hat Manufacture. 


ESULTS of a study of the hygiene of felt-hat manufacture, 
made by different writers, have been published in a series of 
articles appearing in the August to December, 1922, issues of 

the Journal of Industrial Hygiene. 

The principal hazards incidental to the trades of hatters’ furriers or 
fur cutters and of hat makers and finishers, as summed up in the first 
article of the series, are the use of mercuric nitrate in the preparation 
of the fur for felting and the presence of organic and inorganic dust. 

The fine hairs of the skin of hares, muskrats, beavers, etc., used in 
the making of felt, which are smooth, resilient, and straight, are made 
rough and = for the felting process by the use of acid nitrate o! 
mercury. This chemical is now used for carrotting the fur in all 
countries with the possible exception of Russia. In addition to the 


—— 


1 Journal of Industrial Hiypene: August, 1922, pp. 137-153, ‘‘ The industrial hygiene of fur cutting ane 
felt-hat manufacture,’”’ by Dr. Alice Hamilton; eptember, 1922, pp. 219-233, ‘‘ Industrial diseases 0! [ul 
cutters and hatters,”’ y Dr. Alice Hamilton; October, 1922, pp. 253-255, ‘‘ Estimations of mercury 
hatters’ fur and in felt,” by Annie Stone Minot; November, 1922, pp. 304, “A clinical study oi © 
cutters and felt hatters,” by Dr. Wade Wright; December, 1922, pp. Bd5-334, “The preparation of batters 
fur: A chemical study of the carrotting process,’”’ by John H. Johnson. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND HYGIENE, 907 
danger of mercurialism in most of the processes, there is much animal 
just present. This dust, consisting of fine fur particles and harder 
pair particles, is present in large quantities in the earlier processes, 
after the hat is formed and shaped, smaller quantities of fine 
lust are produced by rubbing the hat with emery paper to 






and 
silicon ¢ 
smooth it. os lee 

In some of the processes there is direct contact with the mercury 


and in others the mercury is volatilized by heat, while excessive heat 
and moisture are present in.most of the hat-making operations. In 
the process of hat finishing the hazards include volatilized mercury, 
naphtha fumes, silicon dust, and fine fur dust, with the minor hazard 
of carbon monoxide from gas jets. 
Poisoning from mercury among hatters is slow in attack and in 
development. There is little salivation, but inflammation of the 
sums is common and there is blackening and erosion of the teeth, 
especially among carrotters. Tremor is the most typical symptom. 
Emery dust produced in finishing is a recognized occupational hazard, 
but the question of the harmfulness of the animal dust is still in dispute 
and can not be settled, it is stated, until there is a much more thorough 
examination of men and women employed in these processes. 

Analyses of felt in different stages of hat manufacture to determine 
the processes in which the greatest amount of mercury is lost by 
vaporization or by treatment with hot water show that the greatest 
loss occurs in forming, blocking, shaping, and pressing with hot irons 
and that these operations may be regarded, therefore, as the most 
dangerous from the standpoint of mercurial poisoning. 

A-clinical study of 100 hatters’ fur workers and felt hatters was 
made in Danbury, Conn., in 1921. Of the 100 men examined 43 
had undoubted signs of mercurialism. Salivation was present in 
17 of these cases, dryness of the throat in 8, pyorrhea or gingivitis 
in 21, a blue line on the gums in 2, tremor in 40, and psychic trrita- 
bility in 37. Various other symptoms, such as abnormally high blood 
pressure, albuminuria, sore tongue, weakness of the muscles of the 
forearms, dizziness, and insomnia, were also noted. Five of these 43 
men were considered to be severely affected, 14 moderately, and 24 
only slightly, while there were 10 others who presented certain 
symptoms of poisoning although their symptoms were not considered 
to be sufficiently defined to warrant their inclusion as cases of mer- 
curialism. 

The results of a chemical study of the carrotting process made in an 
effort to find a nonpoisonous compound which could be substituted 
for the acid nitrate of mercury forms the subject of the fifth paper 
of the series. Various test solutions based on the substitution of 
metal nitrates for mercuric nitrate were used, including solutions 
which were recorded in the patent literature as well as new combina- 
tions. Of these, the felt obtained by the substitution of lead for 
mercury, although of an inferior quality, was the best of the non- 
mercury carrotted specimens. The poisonous character of lead salts, 
however, prevents any attempt to perfect a lead carrot. Of the other 
solutions, copper dissolved in nitric acid and zinc oxide dissolved in 
nitric acid gave the best results in yellow and white carrot, and al- 
though these results were not equal to those obtained with ordinar 
mercurial carrot it was considered that they were promising enoug 
to warrant further experimentation. 
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Metal-Mine Fires in the United States. 


ECHNICAL Paper 314 recently issued by the Unit, 
Bureau of Mines covers the extent of the hazards /; 
in metal mines in this country, the cost of these fire. 
lost and property damage, the principal causes of the fires, |j| 
methods, and systems in use for the control of fire and fo; 
vention. 
While fires in metal mines, the report states, are not 
they are the cause of greater loss of life and property annu: 
any other extraordinary occurrence, such as electrical storm 
cave-ins, explosions, or strikes. In a table showing causes » 
ities in metal-mine fires over an extended period, which 
prec by the Bureau of Mines from various sources, the n) 
ives lost is reported to be 580, although this list is kno) 
incomplete, while in the past five years the loss of life in : 
is considered to be well over 200. The loss of life throug 
contact with heat or flames is comparatively small, suffocat; 
gases causing probably at least 90 per cent of the deat! 
spread of fumes and gases to connecting mines has also « 
lives. 
The cost of fires in metal mines is very large. In one larg: 
mine a fire has burned continuously for more than 30 years 
loss of several lives and at a cost of millions of dollars, in ad 
tying up enormous quantities of valuable ore. Few mine fii 
been handled for less than $10,000 and the average cost i: 
times that figure. 
Fires in metal mines are due to the presence of combusti!)| 
as timber, sulphide ores, carbonaceous shales, explosives, oi! 
gases, and gasoline, and various miscellaneous materials. ‘IT 
the most important of these combustibles as a fire menace, a1 
it is not known that it ignites spontaneously, if once ignited 
spreads rapidly into the different workings and may trave! 
the air current as well as with it. 
The most frequent cause of metal-mine fires in the past ):: 
the use of candles, but the substitution of acetylene (carbid: 
has largely eliminated this cause, although carbide lamps, \ 
less dangerous than candles, are still a possible cause of fire. Spo 
taneous combustion is a frequent cause occurring in poorly ve! 
places where there is slow oxidation of some carbonaceous subst 
shales or waste material, such as old clothing, oily waste, et ul- 
phide ores, especially copper and iron sulphides, and carbonacecus 
shales and slates containing pyrite, are particularly liable tospontatcous 
combustion when they are in moving ground where they are crusiied 
and heated. Electrical equipment is said to be the greate-t [ire 


t 


menace in metal mines since the use of candles has been so !urgels 
discontinued, while inflammable surface structures above slia!\s 0! 
at portals of tunnels or inclines are frequent causes of fires. 
plosions, while not among the most frequent causes, have been repo 
sible for some very destructive fires. 

All mines should be prepared in case fire breaks out, the repor 
states, with a plan of action and all orders should be submitted 
through one responsible person in order to avoid conflicting orders 
and resulting confusion. There should be at least two openings 
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ihrough which the mep may escape, and in deep mines employing a 
considerable number of men there should be two shafts with hoisting 
equipment. In addition to fire-fighting equipment large mines 
should be supplied with modern oxygen breathing apparatus and 
frst-aid supplies. Gas masks which do not supply oxygen and may 
absorb certaim gases are considered to be dangerous in underground 
fre fightung. 

Miners are not often killed at the face, but the majority of deaths 
occur during the first hour in the panic which usually follows the dis- 
covery that the mine is on fire. The workers naturally rush to the 
opening aa which they are accustomed to leave the mine, and 
if this 1s clos bY fire or smoke they are trapped unless they know 
of other exits. or this reason there should always be more than 
one exit open, and the bosses should see that all miners know the 
locations of the exits. 

Miners at the face often do not learn of the fire until it is too late 
to get out of the mine, and different methods of warning them have 
been adopted, such as alternately turning the compressed air on and 
off, filling the compressed air lines with water, or by the use of amine 
telephone system. 

The building of barricades which cut off the smoke and gases is 
often the means of saving lives, but the barricades, which may be 
made from boards, gaeern mud, etc., must be sealed air-tight, the 
space must be large enough to hold enough air, and broken ground 
through which fumes might penetrate must be avoided. 

Carbon monoxide in sufficient quantities to cause death is frequently 
resent in the smoke encountered during the first few hours of fire, 
and for this reason mine companies should be supplied with gas- 
analysis apparatus and carbon-monoxide detectors, although the use 
of birds or small animals for detecting carbon monoxide is a practical 
method of determining if this deadly gas is present. 

An adequate system of ventilation with air-tight doors cutting off 
shafts from mine levels is necessary, and fire hose, extinguishers, sand, 
etc., should be available throughout the mine. The use of oxygen 
mine-reseue apparatus has been of great service in fighting fires in 
metal mines, and for this reason all mines, the report states, should 
have their bosses, samplers, surveyors, and others trained in the use 
of this apparatus. Thorough organization and equipment for pre- 
venting and fighting fires, while costly to install and maintain, will 
result either in the complete elimination of fires or in the restriction 
of fire loss to a negligible sum. 


1 


Safety Work in Small Mines.’ 


HE methods by which the safety movement may be promoted 
in small mines are discussed in this report, which was read 
before a conference of the nortawest mining section of the 

National Safety Council in Butte, Mont. The problem of instituting 
safety measures in a small mine differs considerably from that pre- 
sented by large mines, since the latter, because of their size and 
financial condition, can usually afford to maintain an effective safety 


1 U. 8. Bureau of Mines serial No. 2457: Putting safety over in a small mine, by Arthur L. Murray. 
(Mimeographed.) 
[1861] 
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organization with one or more directors who give all their ti 
work. 

As small mines ordinar ily have a limited amount of capita l 
ws number of employees 1 is relatively small, they can not affor, 

upport a paid safety organization, but must depend upon de 

ale working conditions through the coop yeration of the workino 
While the small mine for this reason 1s somewhat handica an 
developing a safety organization, it has some advantages not 
by the large mine. Small mines, because of their limited wo 
naturally present fewer opportunities for the development of 
ous working conditions and offer opportunity for more f 
inspections, “while the smallness of the working force conduces ¢, 
closer personal contact between the superintendent and his employee. 
and facilitates the education of employees in safety method: 
responsibility for preventing accidents, therefore, rests upon 
individual worker, although the response of the individual 
obligation will depend lar gely upon the attitude of those dir 
the industry. 

In order to insure safe working conditions, the physical conditions 
of the mine must receive constant attention. The working places 
must be maintained in a safe condition, safeguards or warning si 

laced at all points where dangerous conditions already exist or a 
liable to arise, and ladders and. passageways kept in a condition that 
will insure the safety of employees using them. Safety insp 
of the entire mine should be made by the superintendent at frequent 
intervals, and shift bosses and foremen should be held accoun 
for the working conditions of the sections of the mine unde: 
supervision. 

Tn the hiring of new employees, the writer states, smal! 
have a better opportunity than large ones to select men who are | 
sympathy with the safety movement, and at the time of e1 
ment it should be impressed upon them that the management expects 
cooperation from each member of the force and that disregard of 
safety measures warrants dismissal. ‘The plan of one of the large 
motor corporations in presenting a card of greetings to new employees, 
which stresses the safety idea, is considered a good means of im- 
pressing new employees with the safety s — under which the mine 
is operated. New employees should also be informed of any hazards 
which may exist, such as gas occurrence, swelling or caving ground, 
and should be advised as to the detection of such hazards and means 
of protecting themselves against them. 

Since “safety is the result of eternal vigilance,’’ education along 
safety lines is said to be the best means of § securing and maintaining 
constant vigilance. The Wisconsin State Industrial Commission, in 
a report relating to the accident experience of hundreds of industri: : 
establishments ‘and mines, states that “not more than one-third of 
the reduction in accidents has been accomplished by means o! 
mechanical guards or any mechanical equipment, while two-th rds 
has been accomplished by education, inspection, and cooperatio 
This is not meant to show that imachenieal safeguards and equipme nt 
do not play an important part in the prevention of accidents but 
that by the cultivation of regard for safe practices danger may be 
avoided even in the absence of safeguards. 
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The group method, that is, safety meetings and classes and the 
dividual effort of shift bosses and foremen, should be utilized in 
‘he carrying on of safety education and in small camps where few 
grees of entertainment are found, the combination of an enter- 
wining feature and the safety program will insure a good attendance 
it the meetings, of the families as well as the men. Education of 
vives and families has been found to exert considerable influence 
upon the men who are exposed to hazards, both in mining and in 
‘her occupations. 
The organization of safety committees, including representatives 
»(management and employees, is animportant means of furthering the 
afetymovement, and the interest of the working force will be best main- 
sined by a system of rotation in membership so that as many of the 
yorkers as possible may serve on the committee during the year. 
Facilities for carrying on the. work of safety education are offered 
by the Bureau of Mines, which has a large collection of safety lantern 
Jides, numerous publications on safety, and safety moving pictures 
which cover most of the phases of mining. At present the bureau 
is assisting in the formation of local chapters of the Joseph A. Holmes 
Safety Association in the various mining camps, the purpose of whichis: 
|. The prevention of accidents and the improvement of health conditions in the 


mining, metallurgical, and allied industries. 

2. The providing of opportunities and facilities for the training of its members in 
mine rescue, first-aid and other safety methods, and for keeping in practice those of 
its members already trained in such methods. 

3. The promotion among its members of educational, social, and recreational activi- 
ties, including cooperation with the Federal, State, and local agencies in vocational 
education in mining and metallurgical work. 
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Report of Industrial Paints Committee, Great Britain. 





HE report of the committees appointed by the Home Secretary of 
Great Britain in 1921 for the purpose of investigating the danger’ 
to workers from the use of lead paints in the painting trades and 

of the comparative efficiency and cost, and the effect of paints contain-! 
ing lead and of leadless paints on the health of workers, has recently 
been issued.t_ Previous reports? on this subject were made by com- 
nittees appointed to investigate the dangers from the use of lead com 
pounds in paint in 1911. The conclusions of these committees, which 
recommended the adoption of leadless substitutes as practicable, are’ 
hot substantiated by the present investigation, which has reviewed 
the progress made since the war in the control of the use of lead in’ 
paints and the results of the use of leadless paints. The report covers 
all the official information in regard to lead poisoning among painters 
up to the present and the effects on health of the use of turpentine 
and other volatile paint thinners. 

At the time of the earlier investigations there was no alternative 
known for the process of rubbing down paint with dry sandpaper, 
which involved a serious hazard through the production of a fine 
dust, but a process has recently been discovered for the damp rub- 
bing down of paint, which greatly reduces this hazard. The Office 
of Works has now decided against the use of leadless paints, as 


, Ministry of Labor Gazette, London, April, 1923, p. 120. 
see MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, June, 1920, pp. 230, 231. 
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aints having a zinc base which have been used on publi: 
or some years have been found to lack durability ~ 
outside of buildings and in some interior work. 

Since the committee is satisfied that there is at present 
substitute for lead for outside painting and for some ki 
door work, it is not recommended that its use should | 

rohibited, although it is considered desirable to limit 
a as practicable and to make its use subject to statu 
tions. As there are special difficulties in the enforcement 
tions in the painting of buildings, the committee recom: 
spection by the trade interests concerned and delegation . 
to the factory inspectors to deal with complaints, ca 
poisoning, and other matters. 

It is also recommended by the committee that the use 
other industries should be subject to regulation, that d 
down of lead paint should be prohibited, and that adequa 
tion should be provided for interior painting on shipboard 

The available evidence having been carefully examined 
mittee concludes that there is not sufficient proof to \ 
accepting the view that turpentine wer gpa is the ca 
symptoms commonly attributed to lead poisoning, .no: 
inhalation of the fumes of turpentine or a Ae thinners is 
of chronic Bright’s disease. 


-—— 


Fatal Coal-Mine Accidents and Production of Coal per Man in Nova 
Scotia, 1908 To 1922. 





HE following statistics on fatal coal-mine accidents 

Sh duction per man in Nova Scotia for 15 years are t: 

the report on mines for 1922, issued by the Depa 
Public Works and Mines of that Province: 


FATAL ACCIDENTS IN COAL MINES OF NOVA SCOTIA AND ANNUAL |! 
: PER MAN, 1908 TO 1922. 








Fatal accidents— 
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1 Including 65 fatal accidents caused by ex 
2 Including 88 fatal accidents caused by ex 


— in No. 12 mine (Dominion Coal Co.) July 2, ' 7 
plosion in Allan Mine (Acadia Coal Co., Ltd.) Jan. 9, 
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‘ends jglmpecupational Diseases Under the Federal Compensation Law— 
uthorit Opinion of the Attorney General. 
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OL lex 

HE Federal employees’ compensation law provides for com- 

paint j pensation for disability or death resulting from ‘personal 

rubbingilmmajury” sustained while in the performance of duty. The United 

Ventilgdammtates Employees’ Compensation Commission in administering the 

aw had for a period of some six years construed the term ‘‘ personal 

‘Le comfm™m™mnjury” to cover not only injuries by accident but also any injury by 

‘Tant it@Misease bearing a direct causal relation to the conditions of employ- 

of thefifiment.! The following statement prepared by the commission psec 










that. th ereasons which had led to this construction of the law when first 
Le Causdfm!,ade, soon after the organization of the commission in 1917: 


Brief of Employees’ Compensation Commission. 


1, The compensation act of May 30, 1908, the original Federal compensation act (in 
diect up to September 6, 1916) was construed to cover certain cases of nonaccidental 
jury or occupational disease. 
Attorney General Wickersham, in opinion of May 17, 1909 (27 Op. At. Gen. 346), 
id: “ The statute quite consistently provides for the cases of injury in the course of 
eemployment and accidents resulting in death or otherwise. The word ‘injury’ 
employed comprehensively to embrace all the cases of incapacity to continue the 
nent offfork of employment, unless the injury is due to negligence or misconduct of the 
mployee injured, and including all cases where as the result of the employee’s occu- 
_ ation he, without any negligence or misconduct, becomes unable to carry on his 
\ CNONG@ork, and this condition continues for more than fifteen days. * * * Within the 
inguage of the statute an employee may be injured in the course of his employment 
ithout having suffered a definite accident.”’ 
In an opinion of April 25, 1910 (28 Op. At. Gen. 254), Attorney General Wickersham 
— #Pomewhat qualified Sia earlier opinion saying, when there was referred to him a case 
i exposure while removing ashes from furnace room followed by severe cold and 
eumonia, ‘*that opinion {of May 17, 1909}, however, was not intended to create the 
npression that the statute im question covered diseases contracted in the course of 
be employment. The language of the opinion is perhaps broader than it should be 
n the light of the committee report on the bill above quoted, which indicates that 
nly injuries ef an accidental nature were in mind. As, however, the statute is 
medial, it should be generously construed, and so construed it might be held to 
nclude injury of the character there referred to, although strictly speaking no definite 
cident had occurred which gave rise to the injury.”’ 
Examples of awards for nonaccidental injuries or occupational diseases under the 
tof 1908 may be cited. Some of these occurred under the administration of the 
ecretary of Commerce and Labor and some under the administration of the Secretary 
{ Labor after March 4, 1913: 
Exposure to lead fumes between June 12 and 19, 1911, causing toxic amblyopia. 
Morr icy of November 3, 1911. (Opinions of Solicitor Department of Labor, 
_P. 242. 
Glare of light reflected from the plate with which the employee, a plate printer, 
was working, causing retinitis, conjunctivitis, both eyes. Opinion of August 
3, 1912. (Idem, p. 249.) 
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pounds, 








5, 1917. 


93" 1918 ‘See MontuLy Laspor Review for April, 1923, pp. 131-133. 
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Inhalation of scale and dust by boiler maker, causing injury t 
tubercular) and death. Opinion of June 23, 1913. (Idem p. 259 

Lead poisoning. Opinion of July 28,1913. (Idem, p. 261.) nih 

Inhalation of fumes from oxyacetylene burning, causing bronch 
posing. Opinion of December 31, 1913. (Idem, p. 264.) | 

Inhalation of fumes of ether, causing cardiac hypertrophy, hepatic . 
death. Opinion of April 11,1914. (Idem, p. 270.) 

Exposure to extreme heat and cold damp wind, resulting in mul}; 
Opinion of November 12, 1914. (Idem, p. 273.) . 

Strain in a repetitious process resulting in a ganglion or cystic © 
continuous strain of ligaments of hand. Opinion of January 7. 
p. 275.) : 

Exposure to brass fumes resulting in brass poisoning aggravating o; 
preexisting tuberculosis. Opinion of February 9, 1915. (Idem. , 

Strain from rushing work under Halsey system, resulting in heart dis 
ion of April 2, 1915. (Idem, p. 279.) 

2. Declared purpose and plan of oe of new compensation law wa 
and liberalize the provisions applicable to Government employees \ 
One provision which appeared in practically all the bills before the House « 
on the Judiciary in 1914 and 1916 was for the compensation of occupations 

The utter inadequacy of the act of 1908 was the subject of official critici: 
itor Earl of the Department of Commerce and Labor, and by Commissi: 

P. Neill of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department of Commerc 

both of whom were connected with the administration of the law. Simils 

with special reference to occupational diseases, was made by Commissi 

Meeker of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and Dr. John B. Andrews, sec: 
American Association for Labor Legislation, who had assisted in the dra! 

bill, and who had investigated the prevalence of occupational diseases in ( 
establishments. (Hearings before Committee on the Judiciary, Hous 
sentztives, Mar. 31, 1914.) The bill before the committee at these heari 

15222) provided for compensation for the ‘‘ disability or death of an emp! -estlt. 
ing from a personal injury sustained in the course of his employment and {or the dis 
ability, death or suspension from work of an employee resulting from an o: ' 
disease contracted in the course of his employment.’’ Statements at th 
described the application of foreign and American compensation laws to o 
diseases, citing especially a recent decision of the Massachusetts Sup: ourt 
construing the term ‘‘ personal injury arising out of and in the course of the employ- 
ment” as applicable to injuries from occupational diseases as well as from accid 
The hearings indicate that no objection was raised to the inclusion of o 
diseases. 

8. The compensation bill covering personal injuries and occupational dis 
was the subject of the hearings (H. R. 15222) was reported by the Committe: 
Judiciary, but no further action was taken on this bill. 

4. Compensation for personal injuries and occupational diseases in a bill | 
identical with that which was favorably reported in April, 1914, was th: 
hearings before the House Committee on the Judiciary, January 28, 1916. 

At these hearings the inclusion of compensation for occupational disea 
cussed at great length. Practically everyone speaking, including member 
committee, seemed to agree as to the desirability of including compensation 
directly the result of the occupation. The discussion was principally devoted t 
methods by which this could best be accomplished. Several members oi thi 
mittee expressed some fear that in the absence of further limitation, the law might 
improperly be applied to any disease which the employee might have after the besin- 
ning of his employment regardless of any definite causal relation to his work. Severl 
methods of avoiding this danger were suggested: (a) By definition of occupational 
disease, (b) by including in the law a limited list of occupational diseases subje 
compensation, (c) by leaving to the commission the discretion to determin: 
the personal injury or disease was the result of the employment. 

5. Definition of occupational disease to be included in the law suggested | 
sentative Neely (Hearings, p. 11): 

** An occupational disease for the purpose of this act shall be construed to be aly 
disease which in the opinion of the commission is the direct result of the oc cupatiol 
in which the applicant for benefits hereunder may be engaged.”’ wai. 

Discussion of the suggested amendment disclosed agreement in the opinion that te 
inclusion of the definition was unobjectionable, but would really accomplish no welll 
result. Mr. Middleton Beaman, who assisted in drafting the bill, thought perhaps “& 
definition might have an educational value (Hearings, p.61). Commissioner Mceket, 
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she Bureau of Labor Statistics, found no objection to the amendment, but expressed 
‘ye opinion that it was much better to leave the decision as to the inclusion or ex- 
"iysion of a particular disease as an occupational disease to the commission. Dr. John 
p, Andrews, who represented the association which had drafted the bill, said, “ We 
had better trust @ Commission, s0 constituted, than without experience attempt in 
yivance narrowly to define occupational disease” (Hearings, p. 8). 

g. The construction of the term “‘ personal injury” to include those injuries result- 
ing from occupational diseases as well as those injuries resulting from accident was 
jiscussed, the precedent of the Massachusetts and California laws being cited and 
explained. ; ° . P ° eas 

The Massachusetts compensation law provides for compensation for disability from 

,sonal injury arising out of and in the course of the employment. Dr. John B. 
\ndrews called attention (Hearings, p. 7) to the fact that the Supreme Court of 
\fassachusetts had sustained the construction of the law by the Massachusetts Indus- 
ial Accident Board making awards in case of occupational disease. Commissioner 
\eeker also (Hearings, p. 33) called attention to the provisions of the Massachusetts 
and California laws and the decisions of the Massachusetts courts and submitted a 
datement showing diseases of occupation compensated during a period of a year 
under the Massachusetts act (Hearings, p. 52). The original decisions on two cases 
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iene referred to were Hurley v. American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Supreme 
by Solic fim Judicial Court of Massachusetts, February 28, 1914 (104 N. E. (Mass.) 336), a case 
r Charlegfamm of optic neuritis caused by an exposure to noxious gases, and Johnson v. London 
nd Labor Guarantee & Accident ¢ O. (Ltd.), Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, April 4, 
criticism, l4 (104 N. BE, (Mass.) 735), a case of lead olsoning. 

er Roval 7. The bill reported after full hearings (H. R. 15316), May 11, 1916, provided for 





compensation for disability or death ‘‘ resulting from a personal injury sustained while 
in the performance of duty,’’ without definition of the term ‘‘ personal injury” and 
without any definite limitation to injury by accident, and without any use of the 
term “accident” in the law or in its title. 

Mr. Gard, in reporting from the Committee on the Judiciary; made no explanation 
of the thought or purpose of the committee in omitting reference to occupational 
disease and omission of the word ‘‘accident.’? He did, however, say in his report 
(H, Rept. No. 678, 64th Cong., Ist sess., p. 7), “‘It should be the purpose of all 
employers of labor to give to their employees the most complete protection possible 
against injury resulting from their employment and from diseases having their origin 
in improper working conditions. * * * This bill, H. R. 15316, seeks to supplant 
the existing inadequate compensation law of May 30, 1908, with a new law providing 
adequate compensation for all civilian employees of the United States suffering 
injuries in the course of their employment.”’ 

8. The debates in the House preliminary to the passage of the law show con- 
clusively that the House accepted the bill, clearly understanding that the term 
“personal injuries’? would probably be construed to cover occupational diseases, 
following the precedent oi Massachusetts and California. 

In the debate in the House, on July 12, 1916, Mr. Mann asked why the committee 
had omitted from the bill as reported compensation for occupational disease contracted 
in the course of his employment, which had been contained in the bill as reported the 
year before. When a somewhat ambiguous reply was given, Mr. Mann was insistent 
upon having his question answered directly, saying, ‘‘I have never had anyone tell 
me yet Why we should not have included a disability from disease as well as disability 
from accident.’’ Mr. Volstead, a member of the Committee on the Judiciary, then 
explained (Congressional Record, vol. 53, p. 10899), ‘‘We had hearings on this 
particular question, and in those hearings it developed that there was considerable 
difficulty in defining the term ‘occupational disease,’ and it was also called to our 
attention that in quite a number of cases in a number of States, the court held this 
language which we have in the bill would cover occupational diseases in certain cases— 
at least a number of them—and for that reason, I think, it was left out, or that was one 
of the chief reasons why it was left out.’’ The bill passed the House after this dis- 
cussion, without any Sines affecting the provisions regarding personal injury, by 
4 vote of 288 to 6. 

9. The requirement that the injured employee shall give notice of his injury to 
his official superior and shall state the year, month, day, and hour when, and the par- 
ticular locality where, the injury occurred has no significance as indicating the intent 
of Congress to limit the law to injury by accident or to those which could be referred 
to a particular point of time. 

This statement can be made with confidence, because the original bill considered 
and reported favorably by the House Committee on the Judiciary in 1914 (H. R. 
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15222) in its section 17 contained exactly the same provisions as were in, 
bills considered by the House Committee on the Judiciary in 1916 (H. }: 
15316). It was exactly the same provision as was contained in the bi! 
the committee on May 11, 1916 (H. R. 15316), and exactly the same », 
contained in section 16 of the present law. Although all of the bil}: 
except House resolution 15316, expressly referred to personal injury and 
disease, no change whatever was made in this provision of the bill wh. 
expressly mentioning occupational disease were omitted. 

10. In the Senate there was no discussion of the meaning of the ter: 


, 


injury” or of ‘‘occupational diseases,’’ when the House bill was co: 


d. 

While too much eee can not be attached to the circumstanc. 
stated that when the House bill was taken up there was on the calendar . 
with a favorable report, another compensation bill which had been i: 
Senator Sutherland (8. 2846), and which had been reported from ¢| 
on the Judiciary. This bill provided for compensation for ‘‘ perso: 
accident arising out of and in the course of his employment.” Th, 
although reported from the Committee on Education and Labor at a |» 
the Sutherland bill, was taken up in preference and passed without a r 

11. Because of its knowledge of the awards for occupational disease 
of 1908 and of the history of the enactment of the present law, the origins 
tion commission, upon its organization in 1917, felt that only one const: 
term ‘‘ personal injury ” was possible, namely, that it covered persona! 
occupational disease as well as personal injuries from accident. The | 
mission, convinced that this construction was the intention of Congres 
the act, has consistently adhered to it. Thus there has been com). 
occupational disease for a period of more than ten years, including the 
under the act of 1908 and those which have been made under the act of S 


1916. . 
Awards and bee for occupational diseases were ma: 
commission under its construction of the law until late in 19 


question having been raised by the Comptroller General wi 


to the legality of such construction, action was suspended 
commission upon all new claims based upon occupational ¢ 
The commission, then, through the President, requested an 0; 
the Attorney General with regard to the legality of its co: 
of the law, and the Attorney General, under date of May 
has submitted to the President the following opinion, fully su 
the commission’s construction of the law and its right {i 
determine questions-arising under the act: 


Opinion of Attorney General. 


I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your communication of the 261! 
with enclosure, requesting my opinion as to the right of the Employees’ Com) enesati 
Commission to construe the term “personal injury’ in the compensation act to i 
occupational disease. 

The leben raised involves not only the legality of the particular construction 
under the terms of the law, but also the more fundamental question of the right 0! the 
commission to determine fiually questions arising under the compensation a«' 

The present Federal employees’ compensation act, enacted in 1916 (39 Stat. at 
Large, 742), provides compensation for the disability or death of an employee resultia 
from a personal injury sustained while in the performance of duty. It furth €8 
for a commission that is charged with the duty of administering the act (sec. - 

ers of this body are clearly defined in section 32 as follows: 

“The commission is authorized to make necessary rules and regulations ‘or the 
enforcement of this act, and shall decide all questions arising under this act 

And again in section 36 the act states: 

“The commission, upon consideration of the claim presented by the benc!iciary, 
and the report furnished by the immediate superior and the completion of suc 
investigation as it may deem necessary, shall determine and make a finding 0! iac's 
thereon and make an award for or against payment of the compensation pro\ ided ‘0! 
in this act. Oompensation when awarded shall be paid from the Employees’ (0l 
pensation Fund.”’ 
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uded in the Thus ¢ ‘ongress, by express words, has vested in the commission power to pass upon 

176, 1350) 4] questions arising under the act. The question of whether the commission’s dis- 
‘eported 7 ition of such matters is to be regarded as final, so far as other governmental oflicials 
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the act itself, its purpose and its history. ’ 
The present compensation act was born of the great inadequacy that characterized 
its predecessor, the compensation act of 1908. ‘The latter legislation was narrow in 
its SCOPE, afforded no permanent relief, was administered by the Secretary of Labor, 
gad paid awards from the departmental appropriation out of which the injured em- 







joyee was paid hissalary. cae 
The present act differs from its predecessor so radically as to clearly indicate an 
diort on the part of Congress to remedy the defects which were so apparent under 
he first act. It is exceedingly broad in coverage; provides for both emergency and 
manent relief; is administered by a commission instead of the Secretary ef Labor, 
ys under the original law; authorizes the said commission to decide all questions 
grising under the act; and creates an appropriation that is especially designated for 
the payment of awards made by that body. le 

Section 37 of the present act provides in substance that the commission may at any 
ime, on its OWN motion or on application, review the award, and, in accordance with 
the facts found on such review, may end, diminish, or increase the compensation pre- 
viously awarded, or, if compensation has been refused or discontinued, award compen- 

t10n. 

Vether than as above provided, the law contains no provision for the review of the 
commission’s decisions by the courts or other Federal authority. 

Section 38 of the act is worthy of note in connection with the right of the commis- 
sion to pass judgment upon matters arising under the act. It provides in substance 
that if compensation is paid by mistake of law or fact the commission shall cancel 
the award and recover as far as practicable any amount which has been so paid. 

Congress, by inserting the above section, clearly anticipated that under the act, 
the purpose of which is prompt relief, payments would in some cases be made under 
mistaken awards. If, therefore, it had not intended to repose within the powers of 
the commission authority to pass upon questions arising under the act with finality, 
some procedure would surely ot been provided to cover such situation, as, for exam- 

le, a disallowance by the ComptrollerGeneral of the payments so made and a recovery 
om the disbursing officer of the amount erroneously paid. 

The fact that a specially designated appropriation is created under the present act 
for payment of awards made by the commission is significant when the source of dis- 
bursements for a like purpose under the act of 1908 is taken into consideration. Funds 
available under the latter circumstances were tied up with the departmentai appro- 
priation under which the injured employee was paid hissalary. Undersuch conditions 
authority to pass wpon payments might have existed im a supervisory official, such 
as the then Comptroller of the Treasury Department. The arrangement under the 
present law presents an entirely different situation because the fund made available 
by the act is separate, distinct, and absolutely disassociated from moneys to be used 
for the furtherance of any other governmental! department. 

It scarcely appears reasonable to suppose that Congress, with a desire to eradicate 
shortcomings that existed under the act of 1908, would establish a commission, endow 
it with powers to pass upon questionsarising under the act which brought it into being, 
and in order to facilitate the functioning of such a body create a fund for its express 
and exclusive use if its intention was otherwise than to make it the final judge, so 
far as other departments and officials are concerned, upon matters within the sphere 
of the act aforesaid. 

It is therefore my opinion that the Employees’ Compensation Commission has the 
power by virtue of the act under which it was created to construe the terms of the said 
act, and that any construction so rendered is final and beyond interference by other 
governmental jals. ° 

The term “personal injury” used to define the scope of the act has been construed 
by the commission to include within its purview diseases which result from injurious 
conditions inherent in the employment, commonly designated ‘‘occupational dis- 

As the power of the commission to pass with finality upon such questions has been 
determined above, I am therefore now concerned with an inquiry as to the legality 
of the construction so rendered. 

_ Legislation such as that which brought the Federal employees’ compensation idea 
into material form is without question remedial, in that it Meteus upon governmental 
employees a right which they did not before its passage, namely, the right to 
redress for injury received while in the performance of duty. Remedial statutes, 
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according to a well-established principle, are entitled to a liberal constry.; 
United States Supreme Court in the case of Steward v. Bloom (11 Wall. 45) . 
when it stated that courts in construing remedial legislation should consid.» +1 
which existed at the time of its enactment, the object to be accomplished, and 
intention and the consideration by which the lawmakers are governed. on Oe 

‘‘A remedial statute is to be liberally construed with reference to the | 
its enactments.’’ Bechtel v. United States. (101 U. 8. 597.) 

In order to direct this inquiry along lines suggested by the Supreme Cou; 
above cited, it is of importance that brief reference be made to the back.) 
history of Federal compensation legislation. 

Foreign nations and States of the Union had adopted laws providing compengg:;,, 
to employees injured or incapacitated in performance of duty. The Feder) ¢.. 
ernment remained far behind them in that respect. Not until 1908 did | sanieel 
enact the first Federal employees’ compensation act which unfortunately proyeq rm 
be unsatisfactory. Dr. Royal Meeker, who at one time was charged wii}, ;}oe Fhe 
of administering the said act and is now head of the Department of Labor and Indes 
try of Pennsylvania, said, at a Congressional hearing (Hearings before the ( ommitte. 
on the Judiciary, House of Representatives, 64th Cong., Ist sess., on Federa] 2p, 
ployees’ Compensation, Serial 16, Part 3, Jan. 28, 1916, pp. 27, 29, and 30 a 

“I can speak from the administration’s standpoint. The present law is so absurdly 
inadequate in most respects that those who are charged with the duty of adminis 
tering it are heartily in favor of this bill. * * * I think that the n glaring 
inadequacy of the present law is its failure to include all employees of the United 
States. Only certain selected services under the Federal Government certain 
selected occupations denominated hazardous occupations are covered. * * + 
When a man is disabled he is in need of compensation regardless of the hazardoys 
character of hisjob. * * * Inthe same way let us consider occupational diseases 
That is the next greatest inadequacy of the present law. They are not included poy. 
What is the difference between being laid up for six weeks because of a broken Jeg 
and being laid up for six weeks because of pleurisy contracted during em) |oyment. 
as the result of conditions of that employment? For myself, I can see no difference 
The grocery bills are coming in just the same in the one case as in the others.” 

The agitation for legislation that would remedy the inadequacy existing under the 
original act evidently impressed Congress, for some 15 bills were introduced relating 
to compensation for Federal employees. The more important of these proposed 
substitutes for the act of 1908 contained the term ‘‘occupational disease” in the 
clause defining the scope of the said act. The bill referred to as H. R. 476 is imporiant 
in connection with the question under consideration because it is almost identical 
with the present law, its only material difference being the inclusion in its jreamble 
of the term “occupational disease.’’ A hearing was held upon this bill before the 
House Committee on the Judiciary where the advisability of an attempt to define 
“occupational diseases” in the bill was discussed freely. 

“We had better trust a commission, so constituted, than without experience 
attempt in advance, narrowly to define occupational disease.’’ ! (Hearings beiore the 
Committee on the Judiciary, House of Representatives, 64th Cong., Ist sess., on 
Federal Employees’ Compensation, Serial 16, Part 3, Jan. 28, 1916, p. 8.) 

The above statement was made by Dr. Andrews, Secretary of the American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation, who especially emphasized the importance of including 
such cases within the scope of the law and cited instances in which the Massachusetts 
Supreme Court had sanctioned awards for disabilities resulting from ‘occupational 
diseases,’” where under the compensation law of that State the range of the said law 
is expressed by the term ‘personal injury.’’ (Hurle v. American Mutual Liability 
Insurance Co., 104 N. E. 336; Johnson v. London Guarantee & Accident Co. (Lid.), 
104 N. E. 735.) 

Commissioner Meeker of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, referred to above, strongly 
advocated the inclusion of ‘‘occupational diseases” in the act and directed attention 
to the British law which originally defined the area of its activities to cases involving 
‘“‘personal injury by accident.’’ The necessity for providing for occupational! disease 
soon became apparent to British lawmakers and this end was accomplished by the 
expedient of tacking on to the existing law an act of Parliament to cover each new 
form of such affliction asit arose. The compensation law of Great Britain in its present 
form, therefore, contains a lengthy list of “‘industrial diseases,’’ in spite oi the lat 
that its preamble sets up the limitation of ‘‘injury by accident.”’ 

‘*T think it would be ill advised,’’ said Dr. Meeker, ‘‘to limit the number of ‘occup* 
tional diseases’ to the published list as prepared by the British authorities, because 4 
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« ‘occupational disease’ may arise at any time * * * J think it should be left 
the administrators of the law to determine what shall be classed as an ‘occupational disease’ 
ina particular case.’ * (Hearings before the Committee on the Judiciary, House of 
resentatives, 63d Cong., 2d sess. on Federal Employees’ Compensation, Serial 16, 
parts 1-2 Mar. 31, 1914, p- 20.) : A Shay: 

The fact. that Senator & utherland of Utah introduced a bill in the Senate (S. 2846), 
ge of the last referred to above, which covered ‘‘personal injury by accident arisin 
wt of and in the course of employment” is worthy of note. If Congress had intende 


shut off from the benefits of the act those unfortunates who are disabled by reason 
of some injurious element inherent to their occupation, Senator Sutherland’s bill 
ould have accomplished such end adequately. It was not however made the law. 
The present law was reported favorably by the House Committee on the Judiciary 
y H. R. 15316. It failed to include the term “occupational disease” ex- 
ressly, but the following excerpt from the report of the committee is a very strong 
indication that the inclusion of such cases was within the intention of those charged 
yith enactment of the measure, and in fact the present wording was probably chosen 
iecause of the greater discretionary power in interpretation given by it to the commis- 

































gon. , : . ds ‘ : 

“The protection of life and health of employees against injury sustained while 
in the performance of duty is today recognized as one of the very vital principles in 
the scheme of government * * *. It should be the purpose of all employers of 
bor to give their employees the most complete protection possible against injuries 
resulting from their employment and from diseases having their origin in improper 
working surroundings.’’* (Compensation of Government Employees Suffering 
Injuries While on Duty, House of Representatives, 64th Cong., Ist sess., Report No. 
78, D. 7-) 
ebates in the House preceding enactment of the present law add force to the 
implication that Congress intended to include within its scope employees afflicted as 

hove. 
a When the bill was brought forth on the floor of the House, the Judiciary Committee 
yas specifically challenged by members as to why the committee had omitted the 
term “occupational disease” from the bill, in reply to which challenge Mr. Volstead 
nade the following explanation: 

“We had hearings on this particular question, and in those hearings it developed 
that there was considerable difficulty in defining the term ‘occupational disease,’ 
and it was called to our attention that in quite a number of cases in a number of States 
the court held this language which we have in the bill would cover ‘occupational 
diseases’ in certain cases—at least a number of them—and for that reason, I think, 
itwas left out.’’ (Congressional Record, Vol. 63, p. 10899.) 

The bill, which became the present law, could have been amended to make clear 
its application to accidents only, if that had been the desire of Congress, by the very 
smple expedient of introducing the words ‘‘personal injury by accident” in the 
appropriate sections. This, however, was not done. 

From the above history of this legislation and the statement of the committee 
reporting out the measure and debates on the floor of the House, I am of the opinion 
that Congress intended to extend the benefits of the act to all Government employees 
who may become incapacitated in the course of employment, as a result of conditions 
of such employment over which they exercise no control. 

The term ‘‘personal injury” has been accorded a comprehensive meaning in many 
connections. A perusal of decisions rendered by courts in that connection indicates 
thata wide range has been allotted to theabove term. It has been extended to include 
the husband’s right to damages, sustained by reason of bodily harm to his wife; the 
alienation of a husband’s affections; the seduction of one’s daughter; and other 
kindred tortious acts. See in that connection Mulvey v. Boston, 197 Mass. 178; 
McDonald ». Brown, 23 R. I. 546; Johnson Fertilizer Co. v. Rich, 62 So. Rep. 40; 
Sharkey v. Skilton, 83 Conn. 503, 510. It should be noted that these cases are by 
ho Means confined to instances where the wrong can be technically described as 
— to the person vi et armis. 

“To injure is to hurt, damage or impair; or to impair the soundness of, as of health 
* * * .” (Webster's Dictionary.) 

At common law the incurring of a disease or harm to health is such a personal 
Wrong as to warrant a recovery if the other elements of liability for tort are present. 
(Larsen v. Boston Elevated Ry., 212 Mass. 267; Hunt v. Lowell Gas Light Co., 8 
Allen (Mass,) 169.) 
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The case of Hood & Sons v. Maryland Casualty Co., 206 Mass. 223, goes 2 Jong . 
toward establishing the construction of the term in question advocated the way 
mission. The employer in that case had been obliged to answer in damaoo a 
employee who become infected by glanders while cleaning a stable. ” ® 

“It is plain,” said the Massachusetts Supreme Court in passing upo: 
case, ‘‘that Barry suffered bodily injury, in consequence of being inj, 

landers; as much so as if he had had a leg or an arm broken by a kick from 

orse. Indeed, it is possible that the bodily injury nonce by the pe 
greater and more lasting than that caused by a broken leg or arm would ha 

in in the case of Hurle v. American Mutual Liability Insurance (. 

(Mass.) 336, the Massachusetts Supreme Court affirmed the liberal const: 
term ‘‘personal injury” when it ruled that an employee who suffered an ji, 
ing in blindness caused by absorbing poison in the course of his emp), 
suffered a ‘‘personal injury” within the meaning of the compensation 
State. 

The fundamental purpose of an employees’ compensation act is a huma: 
It should be, therefore, administered with some regard for humanitarian 
The Employee’s Compensation Commission, acting in accordance with 
ferred upon it by law, has construed the term ‘‘personal injury” ip the 1 
suited to carry out the purpose of the law. 

**The construction given to a statute by those charged with the duty . 
it is always entitled to the most mapectiol consideration and ought not 
ruled without cogent reasons.’’ United States v. Moore, 95 U. 8. 760; Unit 
v. Johnston, 124 U.S. 236.) 

Any construction of the above term other than a broad, liberal one wou 
harmony with the object which the law seeks to accomplish. Why sho 
mindful of the act of 1908 and its shortcomings, of experience under c 
acts in Massachusetts and California, both of which now grant relief for perso 
resulting from ‘‘occupational disease,’’ and of State court authorities favo. » lib- 
eral interpretation of the term in question, enact a law that would recreai« the yer 
defects it sought to overcome, chief of which was the limited scope of its 1 

I am, therefore, of the opinion that the Federal Employees’ Compensati 
sion is endowed with the power under the act of September 7, 1916 (Publi 
64th Cong.) finally to determine questions arising under said act, and that t)) 
tation of the words ‘‘personal injury” to include injuries arising from vo: 
diseases is justfied under the law and the intent of Congress. 
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Recent Workmen’s Compensation Reports. 


New Brunswick. 


* 


HE fourth annual report of the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
ea of New Brunswick covers for part of its data the calendar 
year 1922, though the detail figures are for the year 1921. 
Adjustments of income and expenditure during 1921 showed increases 
over the provisional statement in both items, the net resu!t being 
a decrease in the estimated balance. Assessments aggregated 
$425,622.12, and all final awards, $465,675.69. 

There are seven funds, benefit and pension, for as many occupation 
classes, and in two of the benefit funds deficits were found to exist 
at the close of the year 1921. By far the larger is the deficit in class 
2, lumbering, pulp mills, ete.—-$113,086.16. In class 6 also, railway 
and bridge construction, ete., there is a deficit of $11,712.17. The 
other five funds show an aggregate favorable balance of $146,505.4: 
or a net balance in this class of funds of $21,705.11. 

The amounts constituting the “pension fund,” set aside for the 

ayment of continuing benefits, range from $13,292.74 in class 3 
manufacture of iron and steel, etc.) to $262,799.50 in class 2 (lum 
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ging, etc.). The total amount in the seven pension funds at the 
idol the year 1922 was $576,558.84. 

The number of accidents reported during the calendar year 1922 
43 5,216, of which 3,915 were finally disposed of during the year. 
y these, 2,673 were temporary votal disabilities, of which 1,069 
ze minor, calling for medical aid only, There were 148 cases of 
ymanent partial disability and 25 deaths. Other cases are under 
~) heads: Claims partially disposed of, 985 in number; and claims 
, assembly, 316. 

Deaths in 1921 numbered 32, involving 73 dependents. Of these 
spendents 17 were widows, 47 were children, 8 were parents, while 
i was of another class net designated. 

(ther statistics show the week of termination of temporary total 
Wisability cases in 1921, the nature of injury in such cases and the 
suse of accidents, ete. Of 3,309 cases for which cause of accidents 
s given, 650 were due to handling objects, 578 were due to falls of 
persons, and 511 to tools. Working machines caused 383 accidents 
und falling objects 370. 


Nova Scotia. 


HE latest annual report of the Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
Nova Seotia covers the calendar year 1922. The number of 
accidents reported is not complete, since those of which the board is 
formed are only accidents occurring in industries coming within 
the scope of the workmen’s compensation act; also accidents in such 
industries causing a disability of less than seven days “‘are as a rule 
not reported to the board, and no record is available to ascertain 
their number.” 

The total number of accidents reported for the year was 5,434, as 
wainst 5,423 in 1921. The number of fatal accidents was 63, as 
awainst 62 in 1921. Of the fatal accidents in 1922, 46 called for 
compensation, while for 8 burial expenses were paid, but no depend- 
ecy yet established. In 2 cases no claims were made, even for 
burial expenses; while in 4 claims were disallowed. In the remain- 
ng 3 there were no burial expenses and dependency was not estab- 
lished at the date of this report. 

Of the nonfatal accidents 136 caused permanent disability, 4,256 
temporary total disability for 7 days and over, 515 required medical 
aid only, and 389 were found not compensable; 75 cases were awnait- 
me Sora. 

he estimated compensation costs for the year were $862,439.37, 
as against a revised total of $936,009.90 in 1921 and $1,283,879.36 in 

1920. The industrial wage roll of the years above named was for 
1922, $41,905,730; for 1921, $60,849,568; and for 1920, $74,600,999. 

The ratio of the cost of accidents to total wages for these years, 
respectively, was therefore 0.02, 0.015, and 0.017. Administration 
expenses in 1922 were 10.56 per cent of the total cost of accidents. 

Assessments for the year amounted to $815,317.37, other items 
bringing the total income for the current fund up to $1,244,546.92. 
Compensation paid other than pensions amounted to $180,555.60; 
for medical aid, $32,690.26; while compensation estimated for claims 
not yet determined was, for reported claims, $206,688.82, and for 
unreported claims, $59,082.95. ‘The sum of $227,363.34 was trans- 
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ferred to reserves for pension awards, and $44,477.07 to th, a 
reserve. The provisional balance for the current fund at {)o ‘abd 
the year was $382,107.55, from which was deducted a poser.’ 
$5,000 for bad and doubtful accounts. The balance in tho »..:” 
fund at the close of the year was $2,290,515.23, about $180 | 
than at the beginning of the year; each of the class fund. 
favorable balance. There was also a disaster reserve a 
$620,752.01. 

Detailed tables are given for accidents in 1921. (Co) 
cases finally disposed of numbered 4,903, of which 57 were {op 
221 for permanent disability, 4,122 for temporary disability 
called for medical aid only. Temporary disability cases caused a 
average time loss of 26.7 days, while for permanent partia! disability 
the average was 120.02 days. The average age of all cases jn 1991 
was 36.47 years, and the average weekly wage $19.22. j 

Of 4,400 accidents for which causes were reported, 2,098 wor, 
charged to rolling, falling, and flying objects; 607 to falls of persone 
481 to moving trains and vehicles, etc.; 402 to tools, and 343 tg 
machinery and its parts. 

Of the 62 fatal cases, 36 involved pensions to widows and childrey 
2 to children alone, and 11 to other Restietionin. There were 2 lump. 
sum settlements, and 11 cases involving no dependents. Widows 
numbered 36 and children 114. 


_——————a 0 
Economic Effects of Social Welfare Legislation on Austrian Industry: 


USTRIAN manufacturers claim that the heavy financial buy. 
A dens imposed on employers by social welfare laws are to a 
large extent responsible for the present industria! stagna- 
tion in Austria. These various laws were enacted under social 
democratic pressure soon after the war for the purpose of benefiting 
the wage earners, but in practice they have tended to increase cost 
of production and in consequence to restrict Austrian competition 
abroad. 

The social welfare laws now in force call for nine different levies 
on industrial production and six of these must be paid entirely by 
the employers. The workers are obliged to adistalinnte to three— 
sickness insurance, unemployment insurance, and old-age insurance. 
Accident insurance, which was paid jointly by employers and work- 
ers until 1917, is now charged entirely to employers. The largest 
item charged against employers is the so-called ‘“ Fiirsorgeabgabe,” 
a municipal tax used for the support of the unemployed and to 
cover other social welfare expenditure. In Vienna this tax amounts 
_to 4.25 per cent of the wages and salaries. 

In an article in the Neues Wiener Tagblatt (Vienna), of February 
14, 1923, Dr. Theodor Schneider, secretary of the Austrian Indus 
trial Association has calculated that a sum amounting to 22.85 pet 
cent of the pay roll of industrial and commercial establishments }s 
now being expended in paying the various levies called for by social 
welfare laws, of which 16.23 per cent is paid by employers and 6.02 


—e 





1 Data are from a report of tho American consul at Vienna, dated Feb. 23, 1923. 
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p or cent by wage earners. In pre-war times he states, the total burden 
‘n industry for social welfare—sickness, accident, and old-age insur- 
ance—was only 10 per cent of the nay roll, 5.45 per cent being borne 
by employers and the remainder by the workers. The following 
table shows the percentage of pay roll expended for the individual 


«cial Welfare levies and the percentage borne by employers: 
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cosT OF SOCIAL WELFARE LEGISLATION IN AUSTRIA IN PER CENT OF PAY ROLL. 
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P death Share || Share 
and & | Total | paid by | Total | paid by 
. ANC Hf) | levy (in | employ- | levy (in | employ- 
Aused ; Item. |percent| ers (in | Item. per cent | ers (in 
1; A... | of ny per cent || | of pay | percent 
Usability | roll). of pay || roll). of pay 
; in 199] roll). roll). 
QR Sickness insurance...........-. 5. 50 | 1.85 || Pay during illness for one week. 1,00 1.00 
wer Unemployment insurance...... 5. 50 | 2.75 || Pay during vacation........... 2. 00 | 2.00 
persons secident insurance...........-.| 2. 80 | 2. 80 Discharge bonus!.............. 1. 00 | 1.00 
[ 249 7 (ld-age insurance.....-....-... - 40 . 20 || Children’s insurance............ 40 | . 40 
343 to cocial welfare levy ( Fitirsorgeab- | — 
On) Eee eee 4. 25 4.25 ye ee eee 22. 85 | 16. 25 
childre mer oT AY : a on Ce eaerwes v Tam nha d ea 
: Ir ny 1 Manual workers and salaried employees, on discharge from employment, are entitled to a bonus which 
a lump increases with the length of service. 
W Idows 





Doctor Schneider also claims that the cost of production has been 
heavily increased by the law making the 8-hour day obligatory in 
Austria, and adds that this and the social welfare burdens could 
yerhaps be borne by Austrian industry during the period of inflation 
but not at present when the entire Austrian economic system is 
paralyzed by a serious business and industrial crisis. 
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Activities of the Insurance Commission of Finland in 1922. 









OCIAL Tidskrift No. 3, 1923, issued by the Ministry of Social 
Affairs, gives an account (pp. 198-200) of the activities of the 
Insurance Commission (Férsdékringsrddet) of Finland in 1922.’ 
















t levies Under the provisions of the workmen’s accident insurance law 
rely byfm™™ passed August 18, 1917, and effective January 1, 1918, employers 
three—fae Coming within the scope of the act insure their employees with an 
urance, authorized insurance carrier. The State is exempt from the com- 
| work. Pulsory insurance provision; temporary disability benefits for injuries 
largest f/m occurring in State enterprises covered by the actare fixed by the State 

abe, fm accident board (Statens Olycksfallsnémd) and paid by it from the public 
and tom funds. For injuries sustained in private employments the insurance 
nouns Commission not only fixes the amount of the permanentdisability bene- 
fits but also determines on appeal theamountof medical aid, compensa- 

bruary{™ on for temporary disability (wnderhdllsbidrag), and funeral expenses 
Indus- fm paid by the insurance carriers or the State accident board. The 

85 perf/ surance commission also handles appeals from decisions of the 
ents ism State accident board regarding war pensions for invalids or for 
- social Wives of deceased soldiers. The insurance commission is a special 






court on workmen’s insurance matters, but proceedings are not so 
oe as in the public courts, and cases are adjusted as simply as 
possible. 


id 6.62 


al 
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During 1922, 4,544 requests for benefits and 135 appex|s fy, 
decisions of the insurance carriers and the State accident box| \ ™ 
brought before the insurance commission. Of these 4,544 , to, 
4,268 were made on account of accidents occurring in indusi;, 9,2 
in agriculture, and 34 in navigation. In the course of the fj 
activities of the commission the number of requests has 
increased, having risen from 443 in 1918, to 1,509 in 1919. 
1920, and 3,932 in 1921. 

The commission has also handled a number of cases com 
the employers’ liability law of 1895, in a majority of which 
mission was asked to sanction the earlier awards. 

The insurance commission may increase or decrease the 
of the benefits awarded if conditions undergo considerab|; 
In 1922, such revision was made in 95 cases, in 46 of \ 
amount was increased and in 49 it was decreased. 

The accidents are often of such nature that the degree of decreased 
earning capacity which follows and the resulting annual benefits ¢ay 
not finally be fixed when the matter is handled by the insurance 
commission for the first time. In 1922 the commission determined 
the degree of invalidity and the final amount of benefits 
1,628 cases. 

No requests for exemption from insurance obligations we 
in 1922. 

In 1922 there were brought before the commission 25 . 
volving claims against employers who had failed to insu: 
employees against accidents. Nineteen of these were settled sid | 
carried over to the following year; in 18 instances the employer was 
required to pay compensation and ordered to purchase an aiuuity 
for this purpose. 


National Health, Invalidity, and Maternity Insurance Conference in 
Spain.’ 


* 


NATIONAL insurance conference, organized by the Nat 
A Provident Institute (/nstituto Nacional de Previsién) wi 
the patronage of the Ministry of Labor, was held at Barcelona, 
Spain, November 20 to 26, 1922. ‘The conference was cali! to 
consider the most effective methods for establishing a system 0! 
health, invalidity, and maternity insurance in Spain, and to determine 
whether such insurance should be compulsory or voluntary, wither 
the systems should be independent or coordinate, and wi‘ her 
or not they should all be established at one time.- Official, sem- 
official, and private organizations interested im insurance, /\e:!(), 
rehabilitation of those disabled in industry, mutual benefit societies 
and the like were represented at the conference. 
The following recommendations were approved by the confer:nce: 
(1) A system of health, invalidity, and maternity insurance 
should be established in Spain. Insurance should be compulsory 
for all persons between the ages of 14 and 65 who are working (or 


— 





* 1Data are from Boletin del Institute de Reformas Sociales, Madrid, November-December, |'--. )! 
963-975; Conferencia Nacional de Seguros de Enfermedad, Invalidez y Maternidad, Barcelona, No) ier, 
1922, Reglamento, Madrid, 1922. 
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an employer and whose remuneration does not exceed 6,000 pesetas 
($1,158, par) a year, provided they are not engaged in work prohibited 
to persons of their age. Such insurance should also be compulsory 
for home workers, domestic servants, and employees of the State, 
Provinces, OF municipalities whose salaries are less than 6,000 pesetas 
(§1,158, par). It should be voluntary for independent workers, if 
ihey make application before they are 40 pany old, if their income 
snot greater than the maximum fixed for those compulsorily insured 
in the locality, if they pass a medical examination, and if they pay 
ihe double contribution (one as employee and one as employer). 

Health, invalidity, and maternity insurance should be established 
at the same time as old-age, accident, and poe a! pape insurance. 

(2) As Spanish morbidity tables are not applicable to the whole 
country, new tables should be compiled based on experience acquired 
throughout the country. 

(3) The State, the Provinces, and the municipalities should par- 
ticipate in the proposed social insurance scheme. 

(4) The law relatmg to mutual benefit societies should be pro- 
mulgated previous to that concerning compulsory insurance, or at 
least simultaneously with it. 

(5) The compulsory health, mvalidity, and maternity insurance 

system should be administered by mutual benefit societies. 
' (6) The experience of other countries which have such insurance 
should be studied. Workers should be required to collaborate 
ersonally in measures for the prevention of disease and in the 
byiadnie measures prescribed by the law. Insurance organizations 
should assist the State and municipalities in promoting health 
education among the working classes. It is the duty of employers 
not only to establish and maintain in their undertakings all hygienic 
measures necessary to protect the workers against illness and acci- 
dents, but also to provide facilities for instructing them regarding 
hygienic and preventive measures. Medical schools should give 
more attention to preventive medicine. The State and the local 
health authorities should cooperate with health organizations to 
secure the satisfactory working of the insurance scheme by increasing 
ther efforts to stamp out infectious disease. Maternity insurance 
will require the establishment of prenatal and child welfare clinics. 
Women should be guaranteed medical care before, during, and after 
confinement. 

(7) The National Provident Institute and the regional and pro- 
vincial societies should coordinate and supervise health insurance 
services. | 

(8) The object of health insurance is to provide insured persons 
with the medical care and attention necessary to enable them to 
recover their health. Insured persons would lose their rights only 
in case of malingering, or willfully contracting a disease, or of failing 
to keep up the payments, except in case of involuntary an 
ment. The benefits guaranteed should be as follows: (a) Medical, 
surgical, and orthopedic treatment at home or in hospitals, clinics, 
sanatoriums, etc., for the insured and his family from the beginning 
of the illness; (6) benefit as from the fifth day of illness during the 
whole period of illness up to a maximum of six months (continuance 
of the illness beyond this time would entitle the insured person to an 
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invalidity pension) ; (c) a special grant to meet funeral expens, 
case of the death of the insured person or a member of his fam 

The cost of the insurance should be met by contributions | 
State and the municipalities, employers, and workers. Contri})yti,,. | 
of employers and workers should be equal. The minimum i _ 
benefit should be 2.50 pesetas (48 cents, par) a day, bu: saad 
persons not over 40 could secure a larger benefit by paying Decial 
contribution. atigh gis 

(9) It should be the purpose of invalidity insurance to alloyiai, 
the economic consequences due to a reduction of working | Dacite 
by more than two-thirds, except in cases covered by the health ingy}. 
ance scheme or the accident compensation law. A minimum inyalid. 
ity benefit of two pesetas (38.6 cents, par) daily is recommended. 

(10) The purpose of maternity insurance is to protect race 
decrease infant. mortality, relieve the sufferings of mothers and 
children, guarantee medical attention to women before and during cop. 
finement, and make possible a rest period for employed women befor. 
and after childbirth. Among the benefits to be conferred hy sych 
insurance are: (a) Medical care, either in the woman’s own home. 
if she so desires, or in a hospital, prenatal clinic, ete.; (b) benefit 
equal to the sickness benefit for the period of absence from | 
allowed to woman wage earners; (c) the right to take up again {| 
post held before confinement; (d) two half-hour intervals in the course 
of work to enable the mother to nurse her child; (e) a grant of not 
less than 100 pesetas ($19.30, par) for expenses of confinement: 
(f) a grant of 50 pesetas ($9.65, par) to nursing mothers for a mini- 
mum period of eight months. 

In the case of invalidity and maternity insurance the recommenda- 
tions concerning loss of rights, payment of contributions, etc., are 
the same as for health insurance. 

These recommendations are to be studied by the National Provident 
Institute and are to be made the technical basis of the system of 
health, invalidity, and maternity insurance it will seek to introduce in 
Spain. 
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LABOR LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS. 












Child Labor Law. of Virginia: Delivering Milk Not Farm Labor. 






upon to construe the child labor law of that State, which 


fixes the minimum age of employment at 14 years, but exempts 
1) 


T: attorney general of the State of Virginia was recently called 





“work on farms, orchards, and in gardens.” The point in issue was 
as to the employment of children under 14 in delivering milk as early 
as 5 o'clock in the morning. ‘The reply of the attorney general was 
! that the delivery of milk to customers in the city “is unquestion- 

ably not working on farms, even though the owner of milk and 
wagon may be a armer.”’ 












oe 





Interference with Union Organizers: West Virginia. 






HE United Mine Workers of America recently had recourse to 
T the courts, seeking an injunction against the Coal Operators’ 
Association of Logan County to prevent their interference 
with the activities of the union organizers. The District Court for 
the Southern District of West Virginia heard the argument of the 
parties, Which was directed to a motion of the operators’ asso- 
ciation for a dismissal of the bill for an injunction. The union 
claimed that the association and the individual companies had made 
use of illegal methods for the purpose of driving out their representa- 
tives by means of intimidation, threats, assaults, etc. It was in 
evidence that the sheriff, at the instigation of the operators’ asso- 
cation, had appointed a large number of deputies, which were 
confirmed by the county court but were paid by funds donated 
by the coal operators. The complaint averred that various unlaw- 
ful acts had been committed by the sheriff and these deputies, 
and this injunction was sought to restrain them on the ground that 
these acts constituted a violation of the fourteenth amendment 
to the Federal Constitution. This provides that no State shall make 
or enforce any law abridging the privileges of citizens, nor deprive 
any person of life, liberty, or property without due process of law, 
| . deny the equal protection of the law to persons within its juris- 
f diction. 

The court ruled that by moving to dismiss the bill, there was a 
practical “ confession, for the purposes of this case, of the truth of the 
allegations contained in the ‘bill.” Plainly, the acts of the sheriff 
and his deputies were not committed “under any law of the State 
of West Virginia; on the contrary, they are acts done by them as 
individuals, wholly and entirely outside of the law, and in fact against 
aw.’ 
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Since the State “speaks by its legislative, executive, and judicial 
branches,’’ and these alone, it could not be said to be the S;.;, the 
was engaged in the confessedly unlawful acts complained of. tt 
the sheriff or his deputies are guilty of criminal acts, as a)/ocoq ; 
the bill, such acts are the subject of proper action in the . imina 
courts.”’ The Federal court is one of limited jurisdiction, .),; eal 
not go beyond the powers granted by the Constitution and acts ¢ 
Congress. The acts committed, if as charged, “are strictly in qo. 
fiance of the law of the State of West Virginia,” so that not ihe Pod. 
eral Constitution, but the criminal laws of the State are apj|icahj, 
It was therefore necessary to dismiss the bill in this instance, |eayjp, 
the parties to a recourse to the State courts under the crimina| |ay; 
of West Virginia. 





— ooo 


Agreement Concerning Uniform Labor Legislation in Central America, 


representatives of the five Central American Repub!) 

an agreement ' designed to secure uniform labor legis 
Central America. It will become effective (in the countries | 
it) as soon as two of the contracting parties have ratified 
those ratifying it later the periods established by the agree: 
run from the date of each ratification. Exelusion of any p 
the agreement from the notice of ratification of any cou: 
not affect the force of the remaining provisions in that | 
The agreement may be denounced by any of the contractine 
with one year’s previous notice, but no denunciation wil! 
effective before January 1, 1939. Exchange of ratification: 
made through the Government of Costa Rica. 

The bases for uniform legislation which are contained in t! 
ment are regarded as the minimum requirements, and addit! 
vantages may be given the laboring classes by any country throug 
treaties or legislation. The most important provisions are as 

ArticLte I. Within six months after this agreement becom 
tive, without the necessity of new legislation, the following a 
be prohibited m the contracting countries: 

(1) The direct or indirect use of physical force to compel any one 
to perform a task, comply with a labor agreement, or pay waves in 
advance. Exception may be made in time of war or catastro)) 

(2) The employment of children under 15 years of age during <«|100! 
hours unless they have completed the required amount of schooling. 

(3) The employment of children of either sex under the age of |? 
years in workshops or industrial establishments. Work i: 
schools is excepted. 

(4) The employment of women and girls and of boys under | 

ears between 7 p.m. and 5 a.m. Exceptions may be granted 

w regarding the employment of women over 15 years of age. | 

(5) e sale or distribution of alcoholic drinks on election (ays 
and the two preceding days, Sundays, and holidays. 

(6) The opening of commercial establishments on Sundays «nd 


A T A conference held in Washington, D. C., in February, 1999 


holidays for the purpose of selling anything except medicines ani | vd. 


— 





1 Copy of agreement furnished by the Guatemalan Legation in Washington, D.C. 
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judicial 7) Sunday work in factories and shops except in barber shops, 
‘te that Hiair-dress'ng shops, bakeries, etc., and public services. Special leg- 
f. “Te BiB ution will be enacted concerning “continuous” industries. 

ved in 9) Contracts with individuals or groups of laborers for employ- 
riming| fibent outside their country unless there is an agreement between the 
nd can Myo countries for protecting such laborers. Until there are such laws 










, agreements the employer must guarantee to bear the expense of 
patriating the laborers. 

pr. 11. Within 18 months after this agreement becomes effec- 
e, each of the contracting countries will enact laws assuring a 
wekly rest day to salaried employees and skilled and unskilled 
ykers in those industries where Sunday work is permitted. 

Arr. LIL prescribes that infractions of the provisions of Article I 
ball be punished according to the laws of the respective countries. 
Art. 1V. Within 18 months after this agreement takes effect, 


acts of 
In de. 
Le Fed. 
cable, 
laa we 
eaving 
al laws 


merica, Mlibech of the contracting Republics will pass laws designed to achieve 
be following: 
1923 (1) Establish compulsory health, invalidity, and maternity 
Sioned nsurance. 
On in (2) Establish a system of life insurance for the following classes of 
tifying Mlorkers: Married men or married women if the husband is over 60 
or Bears of age or is unable to work; those who have children who are 
nt will #ilimder 16 or are unable to work; those who have other descendants 
lon of ho are under 16 or unable to work and do not have any nearer 
does #iscendants who are able to care for them; those who have ascendants 
untry, ho are over 60 years of age or unable to work. 
parties (3) Promote the organization of guilds composed of both employers 
recome nd workers. 
to be (4) Promote the formation of cooperative societies of workmen or 
mall proprietors, especially of small farmers for buying tools and 
agree- Mi@machinery. 
al ad- (5) Stumulate the building of comfortable, hygienic homes for the 
rough #irorking classes and provide means for enabling the workmen to 
‘lows: Hicquire homes of their own. 
effec. (6) Establish official pawnshops. 
is will (7) Promote thrift. 
(8) Promote workers’ education by means of schools, lectures, etc. 
ly one (9) Regulate the employment of women and children in order to 


ces in Honserve their health. | 

he (10) Establish a system of workmen’s compensation. 

school Arr. V. The contracting parties agree to establish free employ- 
oling. ent offices. As far as possible the work done for the State will be 
of 12 urried on during those seasons of the year when there is least demand 
trade Hifor workers. ‘ 
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Membership of International Federation of Food Workers. 


‘HE table here presented giving the membership of the 

‘| tions affiliated with the International Federation 

Workers is taken from the April 20, 1923, issue of | 

and Labor Information (Geneva). ‘The figures are for th, 
1922 and were secured from the official organ of the federation. 


MEMBERSHIP OF INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF FOOD WORKERS A 
OF DECEMBER, 1922. 








Union. | Membership. 





pe eT eT yee se 
Bulgaria 
4,156 (3,577 men and 579 wome 
4,010 (3,459 men and 551 women 
Food workers 4,235. 
Bakers and confectioners. ...| 80,574. 
| Food workers 





Foundation of International Confederation of Intellectual Workers.’ 


HE International Congress of National Intellectual Workers’ 

Organizations, which met at the Sorbonne in Paris, April 

5-7, 1923, unanimously decided “‘to found an International 
Confederation of Intellectual Workers (I. C. I. W.).”’ 

An executive committee was appointed composed of two delegates 
from each nation having a federation of snteliectual workers, each 
delegate being entitled to vote; and one representative with the 
right to speak but without a vote, for each country having no intellec- 
ual workers’ federation but sending a delegation to the Paris congress. 

The duties of the committee will be (1) to endeavor to secure the 
adherence of other national federations to the newly established 
international confederation and to consider and approve applica 
tions for affiliation; and (2) to formulate a draft constitution for 
the International Confederation of Intellectual Workers to be 
referred to the national federations of- intellectual workers and 
presented to the second session of the international congress, planned 
to be held at Paris in December, 1923. 


? International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, April 20, 1923, p. 2 
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Strikes and Lockouts in the United States, 1916 to 1922. 
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Statistics has kept a record of such strikes in this country as 
have come to its attention. The bureau has no authority to 
require reports relative to strikes from anyone, and therefore is 
sbliged to obtain its information in such way as it can and from such 
wurces as are available. This information is obtained chiefly from 
ihe following-named sources: Labor papers and trade-union journals; 
“HH trade periodicals; lists of strikes issued by labor, trade, and other 
organizations; clipping bureaus; daily newspapers published in the 
~§ more important industrial cities of the country; reports from the 
| director of conciliation of the United States Department of Labor 
ey“ and from State labor boards; also reports of agents of the bureau in 
the field. The bureau follows up the report of a strike by sending 
a questionnaire or schedule of inquiry to one or both of the parties 
~@ to the dispute whenever this is feasible. It is sometimes necessary 
“ser to follow up the first questionnaire with a second and even a third. 
—_— During the year 1922, 3,920 circulars of inquiry asking information 
in regard to reputed strikes and lockouts were sent to employers 
-orkers’ i reported to have had strikes in their establishments and to officials 
» Apnil of unions concerned in or believed to have knowledge of such labor 
‘ational MM disputes. Of this number 1,752 were returned answered in whole or 
3 in part, 115 were returned undelivered for various reasons, and the 
legals remainder were unanswered. 
8, each While this report, based on the data secured from the above- 
th thellll mentioned sources, omitting such reputed strikes as the returned 
itellec- MM schedules of inquiry indicated had been erroneously reported, is not 
Neves. MW based on a complete list of all strikes that have occurred in the coun- 
re thei try during the years under review, for such a list is unobtainable, it 
plished HM is believed that no strikes of importance have failed to come to the 
pplica- MM attention of the bureau and that the report is reasonably complete. 
on fori Absolute accuracy as to details is, of course, impossible, since it is 
to be hecessary at times to use approximations where reports are con- 
3 and flicting or lack precision. 
lanned Revised statistics for the labor disputes resulting in strikes and 
lockouts during the years 1916, 1917, 1918, 1920, 1921, and 1922 are 
given for purposes of comparison. 

In this report, as in the quarterly reports on “strikes and lockouts”’ 
during 1922, it will be noted that no distinction is drawn for statis- 
tical purposes between a strike and a lockout. In tabulating labor 
or industrial disputes resulting in a cessation of work it has not infre- 
quently happened that the strike and lockout definitions overlapped 
and that as to such disputes it was necessary to make a distinction 
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which was more or less arbitrary in order to tabulate “ st) 
“lockouts” separately. Of course the question of intent 
is a vital one, and the information in the possession of {| 
was not always sufficiently definite or accurate to enab| 
factorily to determine the question of intent. It was felt. 
that the distinction did not atford a sound basis for a sepa; 
fication of such industrial disputes. 

Although the number of strikes reported for 1922 is less 
of any of the six years preceding, the number of strikers ex. 
in each of the other years with but one exception, because o| 
number of strikers in the coal strikes, beginning April 1, » 
railroad shopmen’s strike, beginning July 1, of that year. 'T) 
involved about 600,000 strikers and the latter about 400. 

orts of these strikes in detail will be found in the Monru: 
tEVIEW for November and December, 1922. 

Table 1 shows the number of disputes beginning in eac' 

1916 to 1922. 


TABLE 1.—NUMBER OF DISPUTES BEGINNING IN EACH MONTH, i916 





Sep- No- | De- 
tem- on) vem- | cem- 
ber. q ber. | ber. 


| Au- 
gust. 


| 


Janu- 


ary. y. | June. | July. 


j | 





| | 
188 434 354 | 3% i | 261 | 197) 14 
288 445 323 349 | 822) 257! 197 
191 22: 321 2 8} 212) 145| 208| 25 
199 2} 270 322 406 | 827| 160 | 125 
227 92 28 414 310 230 | 192| 106/| 108 
236 , 290 152 | 123 g9/ 92/1 7% 








126 ’ 31 102 59 62) 61) 3% 


























Table 2 shows the number of disputes in each year, 1916 
by States and by sections of the country: 


TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF DISPUTES BEGINNING IN EACH YEAR, 1916 TO 1922, Po 
AND SECTIONS. 





—- - 


State and section. | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | | 
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9 NUMBER OF DISPUTES BEGINNINGIN EACH YEAR, 1916 TO 1922, BY STATES 
-_ AND SECTIONS—Concluded. 





















































State and section 1916 | 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921] 1922 
Ee = ete e eine <b seppee 6cheme sb cece 97 | 122 105 69 63 53 | % 
. a ecco wee ese sees ecescesesseeesccsssese 15 77 33 23 16 0) 2 
ce EE AES RE Ee eee 21 28 il 17 12 il | 3 
ee SN SE ee eee ee 2 7 5 4 i 2 
rad “ge |. EA GE. SEP Rees eres 20; 20 17 34 32 6 | 27 
Ne. .-<-accespamesedeggecsrenscsccanceopesies 417 | 227 138 183 145 123 | 65 
fee SERRE OE PS ROU aes eee 4 | 2 4 1 ae 
oe IRR OE, TS ES eee 592 711 689 536 600 379 | 189 
De, feeling. .-bauhteudonsss obakse cdckbocepivdss 8 7) 4) 2 21 25 6 
ge SR ee 2 Seah RE > ED. Peet RY ie + Eee r 8 | 2 
bio. 62 0S SEP GEE PORNO DS OP One oo 402 SoC eHEOS ES 279 197 237 206 166 | 70 
ow 5 29 9 9 ; 
eR: SS S| RNS RR ss] i8| 3s] 2 23 | : 
ORIEN EES 1S ORR IP 494) 311 280} 250] 220] 6 
bat RICO... --22cneeesecscncrnceccceseseneroees 6 5 5 6 5 pier 
Bile OAc can. oss geiaebabbaransancedaghess 105 53 78 R9 4] | 37 
bath Cetelind . ss sane geetababes-sine sc cnteseee ase 7 } 3 li ) il 2 
th Dakot —Le mw e eee eee sees eeeseesesesessesesessees 3 | 3 3 ) 2 lesecces 
Cum... noah eeeeeebas de shdsAbanereaséseus 42} 2% 40 27 o7 | 8 
pt Se © Sy ppeee) eeRIRNES 56 4] 50 73 60 | 10 
ea RP ae ee ere 21 14 22 14 5 | i 
nett in: ch ths oeckdes<banay’s4neceeal & 9 14 12 2] 13 
a. |). «dcahbeockhehdecdeoeses 35 37 28 31 14 5 
Islan Nc cccccceee sess esces ees esceseseseesessesiseesesesleseeecesl-csessesisseeseces eeenrnes ] -seee-« 
Mn. eth ietn sedcagecsnenseeaheeées 204 130 113 69 63 | 22 
OIG. . ccathed eb escs cscs nec cdcdnee 6466851 64 0) 63 49 28 8 
oo cnleadiinnnh le codabiiccesddnes4eeeces 57 54 77 68 40 | 20 
O ..o ct chs aeatinn>d ccdegpcccpadeecsssceee 2 5 4 6 4 7a 
EE ee | RE EE SEP PING 25 4 21 10 19 | a7 
CR ee IR he a eae 4,450 | 3,353 | 3,577 | 3,209 | 2,347 | 1,039 
North of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi ........ 3,186 | 3,034 | 2,466 | 2,678 | 2,431 , 588 795 
Gath of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi......... | 174 315 248 284 234 183 | 66 
Ties of iin MIGMOMEEIEE, . cncdinccoscsbcocescccccsceces | 42511,076| 635| 504| 6241 557) 151 
[DICTSUALC..-- een nee e ec ewww were neerensenens eccvccess i 4 25 4 21 10 19 27 





The usual increase in the number of strikes during the months of 
April and May of each year may be ascribed to increased industrial 
activity at that time of the year and to the fact that trade agree- 
ments in many industries terminate then, giving rise to controversies 
over Wages in making new agreements. 

Data for the closing months of the year 1922 are more or less in- 
complete, because some reports do not reach the bureau until several 
months after the strike has ended. 

In addition to the big strikes already named, mention may be 
made of the textile strikes in New England, beginning in January, 
ad centering in New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island, 
wainst a wage reduction; also the disturbances among the clothing 
workers in New York City against nonunion and “social” shops. 

More than one-half the strikes occurred in the leading manufac- 
turing States of New York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Ohio, New 
Jersey, and Illinois. 

As to the number of strikes by cities, New York City, as usual, 
heads the list with 128, followed by Chicago with 24, Boston with 22, 
Cleveland with 21, and Philadelphia with 19. 

Table 3 shows the number of disputes in cities having 25 or more 


during any year, 1916 to 1922. 
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TABLE 3.—NUMBER OF DISPUTES IN CITIES IN WHICH 25 OR MORE occy 












































YEAR, 1916 TO 1922, “0 IN ANY 
Disputes in 
City. — - 
1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 19 ; 
192? 
I Th ie. 5 de b.Bns.c dA cbs 00 de bbb ee cle a dia latent 39 36 47 26 
eet, MINES. « 5) ccus <0 d54.- oe eee. Eee wt Ate, 62 87 68 98 a 
a SS et Peo sr OE ee eee 38 30 13 25 - 
I, BATE och dla ow ok dain .. Lebad- 5b AEs OU CMAEE o oate.o 00s 41 28 24 20 3 
8 ERS PIE SE 2S OUR" i ees Sree 7 123 | 100] 126 5 
NO” ESE ae he GE GR a 29! 33 26 39 “A 
CON UNMIS ee. Sor mee cl JOE Gk ocd sede. oom coe « 60 76 39 47 1) 
EN NE RTS i Soe sear anny es S 26 19 29 ‘| 
Ss ME AMS «0.0 dolla a -ahded <-cowdde ve sichdcocce aes : 3 19} is] 4 2 
SESE ROE, LETTS St eee gee See eee | 20 13 18 28 2 
Hartford, ae eee le toe ee 28 21 & 17 . 
OS aS Re eee ee + AE, 26 a) 17 i8 9 l 
OE SE BE a ee eer Se ee ore toe 28 24 7 25 ; 
Kansas City, Mo......... oY LAN OEP eR ORR 20 36 20 16 Q 
RFE ST Seas eRe Tir eae es ee 8 S 22 i! h 
Milwaukee, Wis............ Pe a AS Sa ee 30 14 11 27 it 
SNES. ches... . 1-58... <4 dui....cc4 vom & coe bait ae 55| 50] 36| 33 tt 
A PRM 6e oe dei lccchdbhuceasecete 7 23 2| 40 : 
RE BO ee Pe EE SE BE 363 | 484] 484] 370 1% 
ER Smt weiter te ocr. jeeNes is| 27| 2] 15 i 
SR OG 0.05 bbb one Slide. = dohiREs0 ob derceedenges 74) 89) 80] 60 19 
| SS STS DSR ese SS aee Sp ee 47 37 19/ 19 93 
es ke cc nck detheanse ddbeccdeccees 21 46 18 31 7\ 
Rochester, N. Y...... cee ila Beaks annadensedh | 16] 27] 35] 13 7| 36] 
I, MEE, *,. 5 oR S soba O85 ob Subae dk do ccis dye none | @ 37 30 | 34 22 7 
Sa RM Reine Seni AS OS peas | 581 53] 70] 39 6! ¥ 
A MED B00. 1 25s Cd. Ste 5b dh ondlidndndeccens | 15] 49) 29] 24) 26] a] 5 
Springfield, Mass................... eheiemhedarkubewhs <<:0-- | 31 27 12; 2] : 6 
RS SS ae a een ee ee 16 16 27 24 9 
Ab als bikin dah cbOies dp Ube nddbakan bduweosbvicect | 25 15 11 4 2 1 
SS SS ae ee ee ae ee Pe Se 6 25 8 + 6 
SESE Te ae ae ae eee | 18 12 ll 28 2 9 
ES OS SESS ts eae ee Oe: Pie | 1 5] 14 f 4 


Table 4 shows, by sex of persons involved, the number of disputes 
occurring in each year, 1916 to 1922. 


























TABLE 4.—NUMBER OF DISPUTES BEGINNING IN EACH YEAR, 1916 to 1922, BY SEX OF 
EMPLOYEES. 
= =" 
Disputes in— 

sex ‘ > : 
| 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 | 2 22 
— | ie CSS Cee | = 
I ditt he eid ahh die <b dSkh> «onc bapaghbhiniaswasiobe | 3,121 | 3,611 | 2,467 | 2,818 | 2,347 | 
Sg re ga pea a ae Ie iy fe | 122 158 90 88 78 21 
DEMOS OIE FOUN so 5 oils ee dé lian dédwcoeed.}) | 1980 190 278 §21 343 58 331 
ES See POET PATE. / | 277 491 518 150 531 1 43 
ivi cls. rizileesen) caehs--455-dugemaneres | 3,789 | 4,450 | 3,353 | 3,577 | 3,299 2,347 | 1,08 








In 1916 the employees were connected with unions in 2.458 dis- 
putes; they were not connected in 446 disputes; in 71 disputes they 
were not so connected at the time of striking, but organized almost 
immediately thereafter; in 814 disputes the relation of employees to 
unions was not reported. In the years 1917 to 1921 the correspon¢- 
ing figures were as follows: 1917—2,392 disputes, 209 disputes, 09 
disputes, and 1,794 disputes; 1918—1,903, 362, 26, and 1,062, respec 
tively; 1919—2,030, 143, 30, and 1,386, respectively; 1920—2,502, 
137, 8, and 652, respectively; 1921—2,001, 62, 5, and 279, respet- 
tively. In 1922 the figures were 798, 35, 5, and 185, respectively; 
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ind in addition there were 12 disputes which included both union 
and nonunion workers, and 4 in which the strikers withdrew from 
= BH jie union after the disputes began. 


The principal causes of strikes are shown in Table 5. 
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a 
21 | 1999 - 5.—PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF DISPUTES BEGINNING IN EACH YEAR, 1916 TO 1922. 
. _—_— caer —= Se 
= J Disputes beginning in— 
” 3 Matter of dispute. = osetia 
91 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 
+4 | 19 A Eft SS a Bae Be. - ————— 
ia] es 
+4 2 jnerease Of WARES. ~~ ++ 20 eee en eee eee e cence er eeeceneee 1,301 | 1,571 1,397 | 1,074 | 1.328 120 133 
_— pecrease Of WAZES..-...--- Weteccescecewwowccescocces 35| 36/) 36 86 147 895 255 
: ‘ 8 Wages, not otherwise specified TARR Rew wwe ewe ewww www weee [cundewslewdenddleccsecenivcsepedies cease 2s 
: l wenpayment Of WAGES... 22.5.2... ccccececccescccccee 13; 18) 3 ll; 2 5 10 
1 inerease Of hours........ Sdn s bbubbneeekeussneseees 7 | 18 | 6 25 | 8 18 12 
q Decrease of i tet eit 6 ebheebbeeeheossocncese 1 13 | 132 } 79 ] 17 62 265 18 
9 increase of wages and decrease of hours....... errr 481; 378| 256 578 269 | 34 | 16 
; I pecrease of wages and increase of hours..............|......./....... a = ap htbesvaie 77 40 
ll Recognition EEE a tel aaa a 349 292 179 | 350 123 53 | 64 
6 ee Rte a BOE 93 132 79 | 78 87 106 10 
‘ 7 Recognition ae ee eae DED 20 27 16 16 6 | 14 | 3 
1:7 123 Recognition, wages, hours. .......................00 56 48 | 49 | 76 45 |} 11 7 
61 | {MMMM General conditions..........00.0..0...c.ccccceee neces | 89) 104] 61} 70} 82} 71 58 
” i) eh ca cec bcc ccnccecacehocavcccece 58 71 | 54 | 62 58 43 31 
Wl ReeMAbGS GI MMNIIIE GELS... .......cccnecccecccsece 3 18 | 2 | 5 2 | , en 
: 6 ee ELE ee 25 26 | 1: a 43 | 6 4 
a Conditions and recognition .........................- 4 13 | 7) 14 6 | 6 4 
on | é Discharge of foreman demanded ..................... 17 38 | 54 | 19 30 7 7 
1 I Dischared Of GUM avs oc ccc cccccccccncccscsses 127 208} 138] 144 140 38 35 
“e 5 Employment of nonunion men...................... 73 79 | 60 | 12 38 | 24 9 
si § Objectionable persons hired .......................+. 1 s 2 1 22 16 8 
s| & CMMI SMMC Ss 0.05. cnccsconcccsccccaceenaca 9 12} 32 52 34 12 s 
4 ean ARMA on. ce dneesckesias codes nner 22; 45| 42] 113 87 45 
16) 6 Closed ShOp GG Gomer GANSes. .. 2. 2... oc cece cccces 42 19 17; 128 72 48 11 
f ri REE PUNNCE CADE 5 occcdbe cede ccwescccécctiécea 7 4 1 | 5 30 | 27 16 
4 ns 6) cu ndendadnustenenn eet 40 84 46 50 | 59 | 68 72 
— Nh ee ee 40 24 4 | 36 il 33 1] 
RI ace RU tin adie « 6 6 ded ccocvenvceveccesess | 33 71 35 107; 63 36 30 
Ta 0 not hiinn ds ch Ssices<abdelasd | 19 21 16 16; 20 10 10 
ISputes NNN Ia Baca 5s ck aos cbessiadicabccsse 4 1] 1 | 8 | hl NR, | Set 
a. on ine cciinmenscndinocl | 116} 168] 181 | 100; 74 51 22 
See NEE teat oa snc so dno ocbc0bpeedeueouel 631 792 461 248 305 159 62 
SEX OF py ss SP ert nh lp, Se 3,789 | 4,450 | 3,353 | 3,577 | 3,299 2,347 1,039 
The number of persons involved in disputes is shown in Table 6, 
| by classified groups. 
=» Taste 6. NUMBER OF DISPUTES BEGINNING IN EACH YEAR, 1916 TO 1922, BY CLASSI- 
FIED NUMBER OF PERSONS INVOLVED. 
L 6 
| i — 
Jo 
re) Disputes beginning in— 
1.039 Number of persons involved. aanian | + : 
P= 1916 | 1917 ; 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 
Oe A ee _ 
8 dis- je ae ee eee eee ae eS 210 171 152 | 182 154 | 239 | 77 
- they ib es cd dle c's ackles capi ddncatstlnce- 355| 304] 279] 288] 311| 328] 4118 
: ‘ REPOS OSPR RETEST Bar et ae | 427] 350] 343 346 | 333 287| 138 
lmost OR Ne UM. 55s. on dude magedabece 420} 361 357 395 349 250 147 
; SPU SUMMED 0... Ub. on bolle aucdes'bcces 399 368 384 484 358 242 | 132 
es tO MERE ie i ye 354| 287| 287| 352] 275! 164 80 
yond- pe, . Se a? RRR Pees or 8 OSes | 241] 194] 143] 215] 142] 102 61 
aa ee ee db. cua ddaeccacblendes | 238] 223} 204] 332] 181 133 60 
as, 5) et £4... doi. 00 cdcccvuedteccs 23 68 17 54 19 15 16 
spec PUP BRT. debs... saben. vee. cede 0c 1,122 | 2,124] 1,187| 929]1,177| 587| 210 
hel 2 — } 
502, eT a ee ee ee | 3,789 | 4,450 | 3,353 | 3,577 | 3,299 | 2,347 | 1,039 
spec- ae ee eee ee ae 
vely; 
48377 ° —23 16 [1387] 
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Table 7 shows the number of disputes reporting the ny» 
employees directly involved, the rumber of such employee: 
average number of employees per dispute. 

TABLE 7.—NUMBER OF DISPUTES FOR WHICH THE NUMBER OF EMPLO\ 


REPORTED, NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, AND AVERAGE NUMBER OF ; 
PER DISPUTE, BY YEARS, 1916 TO 1922. 


ber of 


ind the 

















. Dis- Ej 

Year. putes. | ploy. 
RRA SATS OS aes ae OE ET RR ne ee a 2, 667 1, 599.9 
PRE apa page. DER eS SPE eae CL! Say eee Mee; eS 2, 325 1, 227 
eee See a eS, BE Ds oul Mu sss bc beccgeweossmibaseus 2,151 1, 239 
Ne paged OG RR PSE BS Oe a Ee, ree 2,612 4,154 
te SO ee eRe a ss oboe sab Sdde oo deovecscddoveanseontan 2,114 1, 44 
Ses WS a ee ee oe ee ee sedebexeucnesseaetaee 1,753 1,097 
GR SS ES Se Se ae Ce es eee 829 1, 600 





The following statement shows, by months, the number of persons 
directly involved in disputes for 1922, so far as reported: 





EE SOAR A. SRDS SESE SER STS 108, 813 
eas WEES nM > Ob hs «vhs so 4 nb s omohe anus 60, 632 
i. Jee) Sn. OS BL. ob wcwocheamainboped 51, 942 
RANG Wikis deme nab anséapns cave seeks TR 622, 481 
ee Abi g hh Gendt ash h5.6 <9 4.6 y thon ene rece 24, 583 
EE Mtn nt ded dialesn 1 de «0 <trensn sy <atinereamen 70, 823 
EE iG ah ines dame thatesaats act ss dees cs 530, 907 
URE 6 )5 oF 6 as dep ewag Bacichescocgscanhavece 46, 153 
Oe. 2 od OP vn nh eccowpecwestwowes 21, 590 
EE sae Renan fy spc aR aA age tarda te 26, 011 
Re so MBE on che > wat hime cece ones 19, 975 
SATE Bat > Speer eee nee 9, 621 
EES a ere 6, 991 

cin Ss S0t ik Bde a ccc cme cwavinc ters 1, 600, 522 


Table 8 shows, for each year, 1916 to 1922, the number of !a! 
putes occurring in the industries named. 


TABLE 8.—INDUSTRY GROUPS AND NUMBER OF DISPUTES WHICH OCCURR?E 
DURING THE PERIOD COVERED, BY YEARS. 























Number of disputes in 
Industry. | 
1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 
OTS TER TT SE Te | 394] 468] 434] 468] 511 | 
GR, Sta kedsanten vohadbascaset esas = 495 436 317 336 | 
Furniture industry -..... PRA EI, ORES TTR 50 43 26 35 26 | 
Tron and steel workers........... EE: A a 72 56 74 76 25 | 
RA PO ae FGss 5s SA 5.855. ATES. SUES. 34 19 16 27 32 
eT Eh bos «2 bau be «ote Ubhnn ap diibas > dotud- -. 44 299 76 46 38 
Pe UN cide bbke 6.3 Ghd (0 5c 8OR dis. J. S3... | §47 515 441 5S1 452 | 
eR ae a ee eee ee eo 416 449 208 176 183 | 
Paper manmetactiariig.... 00... 2.55... cede. be... |. oa 41 40 47 39 
Printing and publishing ........-.......-...-........ 27 41 40 71 83 i 
I « a sin biis's os halabin «+ ope dic. 0 4 Wb dope ddibe « 31 106 140 109 45 
Slaughtering and meat eutting....................... 70 38 42 73 42 
inn as cn bane oqebln = ciwele Shae spvbbicws op hse: 5 61 26 14 13 29 
ED SUNEE I Shedd. + Aibdlh oo vlc Addade s nb cb op bacad. 261 247 212 273 211 1i4 
Dd dlrdinthtirobuabarer “opididtetnveryiohtt- aos | 63] 47| 5O| 5/ 34 
Transportation, steam and electric..................- 228 343 227 186 238 














Table 9 shows the number of disputes which have occurre¢ | 
certain specified occupations for each year, 1916 to 1922. 
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_NUMBER OF DISPUTES IN CERTAIN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS, BY YEARS 
































ps 9 1916 TO 1922. 
- Te es et | ss ‘ as : >t ie a? 
Number of disputes in— 
Occupation. 
1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 

st paocccs -* <SeeeenemEae qune st Ses 00 ssh dcnsetvedpnneen - . 47 82 4 99 | 24 
ieD |. bwepetebeeqecebbs oh ccciueceyscebopecceds 2: | 31 2 16 4 
Lavoe workers wo ecw emcees ccc cceccensccccccsesscces 45 38 | 50 54 63 28 51 
Sremiet . ceaiteieardeenss<<fepnescon cose etinaades 21); 22! 27) 23] 25] 24 12 
i and tile WOrKeTS...-.... ds. pbs «doth Sands $350 3] 9] 5] 16] 21] 12] 123 
iding laborers and hod carriers...............-----+----- 54 74 | 27 49| 90 10 7 
a RE Mstedilde «04 diihp cc dekiae -opecenns 75 | 101 81 95| 73] 49 20 
D feurs and teaMStePS...-.----+---+--0--0eeeeeeeeeeeeeee 108 | 164] 129) 95) 130] 43 20 
y+ handlers and longshoremen.............-.2.---------- 158 | 194 89 56 60 36 17 
gg WOPKODS . - - 2-22 e- nner aera nese seen cease cece eeeeenecees 4] 23 13 9 1] 2 4 
stand cap makers and fur workers. .............-..--.-.. 26; 52; 38) 37) Si 24 39 
cide WITCIDCLL-~-40eceeenneeecernneracccecercescecererecees 32 33 45 33 5] 29 7 
achiniStS. . - --oocccasceseessoccosesseccccscccccccscccscens 257 | 204 207 202 127 29 6 
aj polishe IS a0 43 25 29 61 78 s 3 
ines, COB]. ..---- 373 | 355] 162| 14 161 86 44 
nQlS. . << --- eee ewe eee tn eee e sete ene e cen e eee e en enerene 1445} 165; LO; 181] 145 93 38 
sinters and paper hamgers........--.--------+---+--+--+++-- 46 45 61 81 46 62 10 
Bombers and Steamfitters...........-..---2---e-eeeeeeeeeee 53 53 2 55 81 80 21 
Dubber anklet .odicassubstane 4ccnpe.tnceppg+<bee>cacctarapan 38 19 15 15 14 3 2 
Res. motal WOTMORO. 05555 5.22 e ose cc sec cce ccs ccedccescsces 23 33 45 19 14 82 & 
Rast sallerey GUMS, 50 gstspe 4 ga apmicsd -6554 + ened p's coe 56; 118 117; 110 81 12 19 
eyctural-ifON WOTKOTS. ...0..- 220.002 e cc ene en ecewcescesce 23; 16; 20) 15 32 5 6 
POE REEEH 8K ee ist <bbbic duidddualthn nbn thbnbbh 38 59; 51) 69] 2 58 | 19 











In 1917, in 3,756 disputes the number of establishments involved 
n each was stated. Only 1 establishment was involved in each 
ase in 3,078 disputes, 2 establishments in 143 disputes, 3 in 73 
jsputes, 4 in 41, 5 in 18, and over 5 in 403 disputes. In 1918, 
in 3,093 disputes, the number of establishments involved in each 
yas stated. Only 1 establishment was involved in 2,541 disputes, 
establishments in 70 disputes, 3 in 42, 4 in 23, 5 in 90, and over 5 
in 327 disputes. In 1919, in 3,398 disputes the number of establish- 
nts involved in each was stated. Only 1 establishment was 
involved in each case in 2,136 disputes, 2 establishments in 142, 3 
i 99, 4 in 59, 5 in 52, and over 5 in 910 disputes. In 1920, in 2,635 
disputes the number of establishments involved in each was stated. 
In each case only 1 establishment was involved in 1,989 disputes, 
2 establishments in 86, 3 in 59, 4 in 40, 5 in 35, and over 5 in 426 
disputes. In 1921, in 1,962 disputes the number of establishments 
involved in each was stated. In each case only 1 establishment was 
involved in 1,067 disputes, 2 establishments in 113, 3 in 94, 4 in 62, 
jin 43, and over 5 in 583 disputes, In 1922, in 852 disputes the num- 

sber of establishments involved in each was stated. In each case 

only 1 establishment was involved in 682 disputes, 2 establishments 
in 25,3 in 17, 4in 17, 5 in 9, and over 5 in 102 disputes. 

Tables 10, 11, and 12 relate to those disputes which were reported 
to have ended during the seven years under consideration. 


TABLE 10.—NUMBER OF DISPUTES ENDING IN EACH MONTH, 1916 TO 1922. 




































































Feb- Sep- | 4. No- | De- | Month 
Year, po ru- |March.jApril.| May. |June.| July. an tem- ag vem-|cem-/{ not aS 
y- ary. Bust. | ber. * | ber. | ber. | stated. 
916....,., 117} 132] 176] 292| 337| 216] 200] 217; 223] 173| 156| 7 131 | 2, 448 
17... lll 94; 150] 198| 223] 172| 157| 156] 201 | 177| 122] 132 172 | 2,074 
__ ee 105} 125} 168] 208| 261 | 223] 211 | 207] 175 | 147) 117] 166 85 | 2,198 
1919... 122; 113] 128} 144| 226] 195 | 207| 252] 239/ 194/ 147| 120 80 | 2, 167 
_._ ager 84 8 | 129] 197} 200] 188| 191] 157] 155] 117| 72) 60 125 | 1,760 
___ Se. 64 61} 106) 102] 222] 171| 144] i141] 91} 81L| 65) 46 232 | 1,526 
1922... 0... 37 27 35) 37| 76| 47 49| 62) 65) 55) 58) 51 89} 688 
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In Table 11 are given the data relative to the results o/ 
ending in each year, 1916 to 1922. 


TABLE 11.—RESULTS OF DISPUTES ENDING IN EACH YEAR, i916 





























Disputes ending in 
Result. - 
1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 192% 
SR Te OE EE | Se a Be |/+-— 

ee ee 748 | 395 465 | 680 65 
ee ee ee 749 631 627 583 3 
Compromised..... eS A. SR, a ES ©) Ee 777 720; 691 797 448 
Employees returned pending arbitration............. 73 137 | 204 50 6] 
ee Clb Uitaskerctsdoresabbens badedl cee cases 101; 191; 211] 57 204 
Bch ili ds RB ok BR eds ARs cok cos 2,448 | 2,074 | 2,198 | 2,167 | 1, 76 

















The approximate total duration of 2,116 disputes ending jn 1916 
and reporting duration was 49,680 days, or an average duration of 
23 days each. In 1917 the total duration of 1,435 such disputes wag 
26,981 days, or an average duration of 19 days each. In 1918 thg 
total duration of 1,709 disputes was 29,895 days, or an average of 
17 days each. In 1919 the total duration of 1,855 disputes wags 
62,930 days, or an average duration of 34 days each. In 1920 tho 
total duration of 1,321 disputes was 51,893, or an average duration 
of 39 days each. In 1921 the total duration of 1,258 disputes was 
64,231 days, or an average duration of 51 days each. In 1922 the 
total duration of 529 disputes was 20,762 days, or an average of 
39 days each. 

Table 12 shows the duration of disputes ending in each year, 1916 
to 1922, by classified periods of duration. 


TABLE 12.—DURATION OF DISPUTES ENDING IN EACH YEAR, 1916 TO 19%: 
SIFIED PERIODS OF DURATION. 









































Disputes ending in 
Duration. - 
1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 

OE ON SS ee Se, eee ee 38 88 84 29 31 14 
Re ES 9 en A be 3 ORE eS 141 196 145 76 57 {4 
RMT 5 554 5 oi tad 4 Bas Mbp peg baa TE A RGA Foc g nt 185 113 171 70 | 64 36 
Si cctanthhinn: nttnainthhts cmmineieinntindinnatieawereeis 147 105 127 80 54 2 
GU od Sa AAS ScL LULL eck. dos be bbbok cuabu diss 125 62} 111 78 5] 21 
inti odin tel anenstbachteh caguhcatintmecane hen 131 56 72 74 36 26 
SR at nese cksecken pettahentesece tee duccutyestiane 112 65 67 45 14 16 
I See | Renae Fee Sees Gen 93 95 115 | 69 66 29 
Nt etnvs inns gta tehiibeereaneestasecasaenuaelte 86 29 60 | 72 45 18 
wok ddd bebe vcethbducliakte Ed Wee dicta 50 31 38 | 33 30 8 
EE eS Ree Oe ET eee OPE epee 108 43 58 57 1 13 
ERs cscs ccc ccc acesecsecesleccsspesseedegteessebe 4} 24 24 30 28 4 
SR ccsnpecessecc snthiibiies pty Sekt tatect uayr 42 39 26 28 24 6 
is ne Rah atlas toso au cet smaneaate ces 27 13 17 30 21 9 
RL ELS o, S29 lU. bhgede nh «MI LISIL 64 40 49 42 40 8 
pnt SS ERS. aE iD 148 75 88 113 83 8 
I cas oiien ne ccd ot oc fas obbdc sot ete te 83 46 72 95 25 | 21 
22 to 24 days 40 23 40 51 41 | : 
SE PE ouch oss tbwukh dod. as dietiet. fo4.00eL. 61 35 32 65 56) 31 
NT ean on at ae Ca rea ee PCO ET 53 28 65 74 47 | 43 
a oda la co okth «ba0coecdecitasehoucacenecns 25 27 31 61 21 | 3 
I, wa) abigas dodged § i. ce> <0 cmpnd ss sb bcs tong 50 38 39 81 46 | 
Nn took a weld «cots accentiod st etmepcces 24 29 36 78 48 | : 
ee celine tapi eS Sem Aaa’ assy gl See 53 37 48 124 69 | x 
64 to 77 days..........-. 8 FORD Se ied” ath 40 22 18 72 51 | 
RH 0 <bampe oda9 eae sb owne edongmecd nese e ce cmne 27 12 17 57 41} 61 
BE Se BRE RS RS a TS PL 99 55 35} 149] 125| 186 
TE al iin a dsan.oc ce cen ode oper st cren eee eakp 23 9 24 22 46 | L | 
i RE EE RE GE RSD 332} 639] 489] 312/ 439) 268 

ng 0 cb doc dn dice teak op dudiledehehinbeabibbds 2,448 | 2,074 | 2,198 | 2, 167 | 1,760 | 1,526 
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t dispys Included in the above table as “not reported” are 203 disputes 
, 1917, 131 disputes in 1918, 83 in 1919, and 76 in 1920, designated 
) 192 in the reports as “short,” but their exact duration not being given. 
In addition, there were 96 disputes in 1917, 87 in 1918, 188 in 
1919, 125 in 1920, and 54 in 1921, in which one oa of the employees 
yere filled very soon after the trouble occurred, and the work became 
sormal in a few days, but the bureau has no record that these dis- 
turbances were ever formally settled. There were also in 1921, 81 
disputes of unknown duration that were ended, so far as the estab- 
jishments were concerned, by the return of some of the old employees 
and the taking on of new employees, the establishments either main- 
taining or inaugurating the principle of the open shop. About one- 
third of these were in the printing and allied trades. 

| In 1917 the number of unauthorized strikes of which the bureau 
In 19/6 has information was 72 and in 1918, 58. In 1919 the number was 
ration ¢ 125, involving 1,053,256 strikers; in 1920 the number was 253, 
utes wag involving 850,837 ; in 1921 the number was 52, involving 66,804; and 
‘918 the in 1922 the number was 20, involving 1,846 employees. Between 
‘rage off April 6, 1917, the date of the entrance of the United States into the 
tes wag war, and November 11, 1918, the date of the signing of the armistice, 
920 the 6,205 strikes and lockouts occurred. 





iteS Wag er 


rage of Strikes in Maryland, 1922. 


TATISTICS concerning 12 strikes in Maryland in 1922 are sum- 
S marized in a table published in the thirty-first annuai report 
BY CLAs. of the commissioner of labor and statistics of that State for that 
year. The number of men and women involved in these strikes was 
16,811; the number of working days lost, 1,162,194; and the esti- 
mated loss in wages, $5,663,744. The coal strike in western Mary- 
land was by far the most important of these disputes, 65 different 
mines and 5,786 men being involved, the working days lost aggre- 
gating 794,289, and the loss to the companies and to the workers 
being, respectively, estimated at $5,000,000 and $4,000,000. 

The shopmen’s strike on the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, involving 

4,109 men and 12 women, was also a very serious controversy, the 
number of days lost being 267,865 and the wage loss, $1,442,000. 
The company’s loss is not reported. 





Strikes and Lockouts in Belgium in 1922. 


SUMMARY of the strikes and lockouts occurring in Belgium 
during the year 1922, classified by industries and by causes, 
is given in the Belgium Revue du Travail for March 31, 

1923 (pp. 407-410). 

| There were 169 strikes settled during 1922 which affected 110,015 

ae workers, 85,002 of whom were strikers, the remainder (25,013) being 

forced out of employment by the strikes. Three lockouts were 
declared, involving about 600 workers. 
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The 169 strikes covered 613. establishments and the 3 loc! 
The following table shows the number of strikes occurring 
various industries, the number of establishments affected, {} 


S 31, 
in the 
} num. 





ber of strikers, and the number of other workers unemployed | 







































of the strikes: p 
é] 
STRIKES IN BELGIUM DURING 1922, BY INDUSTRIES. e! 
DP nM Red a £ { 
Number 
Rha Number of estab- Number n 
Industry. of strikes. | lishments | of striker I 
affected. U 
f 
i sdice Uttam cesta kn 4 dea sa taney c dst naeaeitink ata e nae 1 4 6 i 
OT rere ee ee ee ee me 16 6 4,2 : 
CO, ogo vn dew endecbabs AIOE Pah ie SET, 4 i) L, 
Cy sho Wade. See IC. UL. AL 4 4 3 { 
SE ae Seen Poy ee Sy eee tae © 2 2 12 
i Aaa ie Gk RR ies AR Sion Aare it Bey SR 319 gh 8 39 2, 504 | 
Se en sdk TA 0 0 FaKASEL EE ib ee db hind <4 d dah dhs o ahah dak 1 1 131 
its one Rit Pas notte 6 eetnnen aca dem 4 7 98 3,397 : 
BE. cdnbtote vedi eetes AL oS. eR Li 34 161 26, 37 ~ 
ET ES ST Ly eee wae ae 120 29 22, 584 16.15% 
NSS Go a6 60 ob edn cbt ¢ dae nage vs shehapsiiessceses 2 2 34¢ 
Res nib 3.54o> eMadddinc) » dab tds <ksie <ealdsben’ 7 24 2, 58] | 
inc. tepelanthéveseeteds sh anakaastve>uameals 15 59 8 349 
PER Sdeidecb be SdEIDe chlo abd dbs as te UAE. SS. RSA 29 75 8,114 ) 
EERE ERs, Sts ae ee 14 32 1,770 
bg RR EE A ARE ee ree 16 64 2, O2¢ 
ih, abt cnk oop hin < ght <4 odd oh dc cnkkhahetadance o% 1 4 15 
eh. isin, Sedicis..- an. dott 169 613 | 85, 002 
1 Includes a general strike in which the number of establishments is not reported. 
Although there was a multiplicity of claims put forward in mos 


of the strikes, they have been classified, as shown in the f ) 
table, according to the cause which seems to have been the princips 
one. 


IQ 


— 


PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF STRIKES IN BELGIUM, 1922. 

















| 
| Num 
Cause. | of 
SUrike 
I ee ee ee ee Se ae, eee 7 
DO WOMENS so do's an sol ob oop cp teete tes dances ce dghedcdaddetscschnkacttideiarin- 3t 
Protest against dismissal of workers, reinstatement of discharged workers....... er 24 
Labor organization (establishment of the “English week,” renewing agreements, 
piecework, estab’ ae GEO, LS 3k. Sb. dois el edi Stic cles cade oc 17 249 


Union questions (refusal to work with nonunion workers or workers belonging to 
ce I as BB SO eS 5 1, aE Pe a £8 Fe ae ae 8 





rae ae eee « dite ane Kemer) <9 
Wage questions (guaranty of hourly wage for piecework, revision of rates, method 

of payment, overtime rates, minimum WaAgeS) ...... 2.2.2... cece eee cece cccncceee 
RR PER ARLE OEE LE DALI, OL eee ap ST ae ea 


i ccubadhedevedewe vet dundulwh acdplbhec doce &bGe be cathipdvcns}ioscc ce 





Joint Committees for Settlement of Labor Disputes in Spain. 


INT committees for the settlement. of labor disputes in Spain 
are created by the terms of a royal decree of October 5, |°22. 
Both permanent and temporary committees are to be estab- 
lished, the former by royal order in the more highly industrialized 


regions. Such committees are to be set up im agricultural, cou- 





1 Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales, Madrid, November—December, 1922, pp. 844-847, 920. 
11392) 
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mercial , industrial, mining, and transport undertakings, either on the 
sitiative of the Ministry of Labor, the provincial authorities, or 
the local offices of the ministry, or at the instance of the interested 
parties. They may be established for an industry, for a group of 
enterprises, OF for a particular trade or occupation. They may be 
ither local or regional or for a single enterprise employing more 
than 500 workmen and salaried employees. 

Each joint committee will consist of an equal number of em- 
ployers and workmen of the respective industry, occupation, or 
indertaking. ‘The- members of a. committees will serve 
for two years. A nonpartisan chairman is to be chosen by the 
members of the committee, and if they can not agree the nomination 
is to be made by the Ministry of Labor on the recommendation of 
the Institute of Social Reform. He has a deciding vote only when 
both sides have previously agreed to it unanimously. Otherwise, 
his function is purely conciliatory. Technical experts, who serve 
ina purely advisory capacity, may be chosen by the committee or 
at its request be appointed by the local authorities or the minister 
of labor, or be appointed entirely upon the latter’s initiative. 

The members of the permanent committees are to be elected by a 
secret ballot by the employers’ and workers’ organizations concerned. 
In case there are no such organizations they are to be elected at 
separate meetings of employers and workers. The members of the 
temporary committees, which will be set up as occasion demands, 
in the less important industrial districts, will be appointed by the 
local authorities with the advice of the wuthvsned representatives 
of the employers and workers concerned in the dispute. 

The jomt committees may decide by unanimous vote that the 
dispute shall be settled by arbitration by a local authority, an 
official organization, or the minister of labor. 

The decisions of the committees are operative, subject to the 
rules made when the committee was established. An absolute 
majority of the members of the committee is necessary. 

The necessary regulations are to be issued by the Ministry of 
Labor. The joint labor commission established at Barcelona by 
royal decree of April 24, 1920, will not be affected by this decree 
and will continue to function as usual. 
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Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in April, 1923. 


By Hueu 1. Kerwin, Drrecror or Concrarion. 


exercised his good offices in connection with 59 labor dishute, 

during April, 1923. These disputes affected a total of 59.149 
employees. The following table shows the name and location oj 
the establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, {hp 
nature of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy yo} 
having reached strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade concerned 
the cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settlement. 
the date of beginning and ending, and the number of workmen 
directly and indirectly affected. 


‘ 
GC ue Secretary of Labor, through the Division of Conciliation 

















LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT Oo} ABOR 
THROUGH ITS DIVISION OF CONCILIATION, APRIL, 1923. : 
; , | Nature of | i Py fig 
Company orindustry and location. | controversy. Craft concerned. Cause of dispute. mt ~ 
1. raheem Granite Co., Barre, Strike. ...... ie, Ad 
Waldron-Sheilds Granite Co., Barre, Shon Oe, ie CoB s kn de doade 20 per cent wage cut; Do. 
Vt. hours. 
6 Highland Coal Co., Hazelton, |..... OBe cuss Anthracite miners} Hour of paying..... 
a. 
Bituminous miners, District 23, Ken- |..... GGL siti Bituminous) For 1 year agree- 
tucky. miners. ment. 
Hair cloth weavers, Wilkins factory,| Contro- | Weavers......... Working hours. ..... D 
Baltimore, Md. versy. 
Harrison Granite Co., Barre, Vt.....- Strike....... Granite cutters...| 20 percent wagecut. Do. 
Milford Granite Co., Keene, N. H....|..... GOsii 254 | Ae ee Wages; conditions. Do. 
et Granite Co., Stony Creek, |....- ee ee ae Gy éantenedn | Open shop, etc.... Do. 
onn. 
Milford Granite Co., Milford, Mass....|.....d0...... | Tool sharpeners../ Open shop condi- 
| tions. 
BR i ce Uh s Guba Pees 6 bok esc ckks loseds Gee. EX Quarrymen-i..... ks ss 5. Do. 
engineers. 
— Granite Co., Fitzwilliam, |..... Gide ectbcecse | ESOS PES icc. os Do 
my 
Edward Bloom, New London, Conn .'....- GBcssas Silk weavers..... Asked 40 per cent in Do. 
| crease. 
—— Apartment, Washington, | Contro- | Bricklayers...... _ Jurisdictional work.. 
-C. versy. 
Building laborers, Greensburg, Pa...! Strike....... Building laborers. | Asked wage increas: 
Sewer contractors, Baltimore, Md....|..... SERS | Laborers (sewer) .| wei ue as 
Ohio Seamless Tube Co. Shelby, Ohio.|.....  ~see | Employees. ...... | Wages and condi- 
| tions. 
Pennsylvania Boiler Works, Erie, Pa. .....do...... = Rais ss echcs tities | Asked 11 cents an 
| hour increase. 
Four coal companies, Kanawha Dis- | Contro-j/| Mimers........... | Contracts........... 
trict, W. Va. versy. 
Coal passers, New York City......... Strike. ...... Coal passers...... | Refused 5 cents an 0. 
hour increase. 
Marine engineers, Lake carriers, Great| Contro- | Engineers........ Wages; working con-, !’ending. 
Lakes. versy. ditions. 
Pattern makers, Standard Pattern | Strike....... Pattern makers..| Wages; hours; con- Do 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. ditions. ae 
Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., ..... G8. ceare Coal miners. ..... 1 man with griev- | A:jjusted. 
Sugar Notch, Pa. | ance. i ; 
Hildreth Paving & Crushed Stone ..... ree Quarry workers. .| Wages; conditions. . 0. 
Co., Marlboro, N. H. 
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DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 



































LABOR fHROUGH ITS DIVISION OF CONCILIATION, APRIL, 1923—Continued. 
= | es 
Nature . , > rese 
Company or industry and location. 4 eunteoversy. Craft concerned. Cause of dispute. pie 
EE "7 sai ] i - ini 
pana Coal Co. and subsidiaries, | Contro- | Coal miners...... Wage contract Adjusted. 
Kanawha District, W. Va. | versy. 
jshtabul: a Steel Co., ‘Ashtabula, QOhio.}..... GOreevex Iron and_ steel | Union activities... Pending. 
sive workers. 
Kaltenbach & Stephens Mills, Allen- | Strike....... Silk workers..... 20 per cent increase Do. 
= Pa. ; | asked. 
painters, Washington, D.C.......... ewes BO. cess Painters......... Asked $1 day in- | Adjusted. 
|} crease. 
Flectrical workers, Washington, “Te ae "eae Electrical work- | Asked $1.50 day in-| Do. 
| ers. crease. 
stewart & Warner Speedometer Co., noes ie ite ts | Metal polishers...) Union dispute. . ... + Pending. 
go, Ill. 
Mombers, Omaha, Nebr.........-..-. lescse EL | Plumbers........ | Asked wage increase.| Do. 
Queen City Silk Co. , Allentown, Pa..}..... =o Weavers.........| Asked 20 per cent | Adjusted. 
increase. 
Rionor Silk Co., Allentown, Pa...... | jnmwe Ter Silk workers...../...-.. eee! Pending. 
Chapman \ alve Co. , Indian Orchard, Sad rer Machine shop | Wages; conditions...| Adjusted 
Mass. workers. 
Roxbury Carpet Co., Saxonville, |..... GOs 66658 Carpet makers. Asked 25 per cent} Do. 
Mass. | increase. 
Rochester Button Co., Rochester, |..... GBs ca uar Button makers...| Asked 10 per cent | Unable te 
N. Y. | _ increase. adjust. 
Waterbury Rope Co., Brooklyn, N.Y.|..... ee Employees. ...... Hours; asked 20 per | Adjusted. 
cent increase. 
Mohawk Carpet Mills, Amsterdam, |..... oe Carpet weavers...| Asked 20 per cent Do. 
N. Y. increase. 
Lai Shoe Manufaeturing Associa- |..... GRO i'irié Shoe workers.....; Asked 30 per cent | Pending. 
tion-Allied Shoe Workers Union, | increase. 
Lynn, Mass. 
x. Y., Ontario & Western R. R.Co.,)..... GOccéase Shop crafts....... | Wage WR eis. aaseis Adjusted. 
Mayfie ld, Pa., and N. Y. 
Cheney Bros. Silk Co., South Man- | -....-d0......| Textile workers. Ww BGR. 0 ccc csccncess Do. 
chester, Conn. 
Heisley Coal Co., Nanty-Glo, Pa..... | Controversy.| Miners........... | Renewal of contract. Do. 
Stone cutters, New York SE nksecuss | eee Stone cutters... .. Asked $2 day in- Do. 
crease. 
General American Car Corporation, |..... ae ee Wood workers...| Asked $1.60 day Do. 
East Chicago, Ind. increase. 
Building trades, Indianapolis, Ind. ..|.....do...... Building trades. .| Wages; agreements... Do. 
Plumbers, Des Moines, lowa.........|..... er Plumbers. ....... | Asked increase. ..... Do. 
Mt. Vernon-W oodberry Mills, Balti- |..... GOS ses . 2 Textile workers..| Wages; 8-hour day..| Pending. 
more, Md. 
Doherty Silk Co., Clifton, N. J....... Donat a sae EE, Se ae te Do. 
Carpenters, Sharon, Pa............... Threatened | Carpenters, paper | Closed shop......... Unable to 
strike. hangers. — 
suilding trades, Milwaukee, Wis..... Strike....... Building trades. .| Working conditions.| Pending. 
Plaster contractors, Philadelphia, Pa.| Controversy |..... oe eae Plasterers . sis. ....1 Do. 
Hillside Coal Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa...| Strike....... Coal and iron | Working conditions.| Adjusted. 
workers. 
Finery Hosiery Mills, Cliftgn, N. J...| Threatened | Knitters......... Wages; conditions...| Do. 
strike. 
Plumbers, Ottumwa, Iowa........... Strike....... Plumbers. ....... Asked 10 cents hour Do. 
increase. 
Plasterers’ helpers, Philadelphia, Pa..| Threatened | Plasterers’ help- | $2 increase asked.... Do. 
strike. ers. 
Building service employees, Cleve- | Strike.......| Building service |...................... Do. 
land, Ohio. employees. 
Marion W orsted Mills, West Consho- |..... ere Textile workers..| Asked 20 per cent Do. 
hocken, Pa. increase. 
West Virginia Coal & Coke Co., | Controversy.| Miners... ........|-.ccecscesceeccccceees Pending. 
Elkins, W. Va. 
Pennsylvania Coal Co., Pittston, Pa .| Strike......./....- eo mes Outlaw strike....... Adjusted. 
Carpenters and others, Lima, Ohio...|..... PE Building trades..| Asked increase and Do. 
: ; recognition. 
Miners in logging camps, the North- |..... per Miners........... Cut of $1.50......... Do. 
west. 
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THROUGH 1TS DIVISION OF CONCILIATION, APRIL, 1923—Continy., -*30R BOR 
Date of— en 
Company or industry and location. Terms of settlement. * | 
ro Ending. | P i Compal 
1922. | 1923. 7 
Camere -Barclay Granite Co., Barre, | No cut; 44-hour week....... Apr. 1/| Mar. 24 
Waldron-Sheilds Granite Co., Barre, |..... Picudcads casthcnantaaiee a... 
: 1923 
ielte Highland Coal Co., Hazleton, | Hour changed.............. Mar. 21 
Siienienie Miners, District 23, | 2-year contract.............|..- do. 
Kentucky. 
Hair cloth weavers, Wilkins factory, | Employees accepted hours. .!..........).......... 
Baltimore, Md ienl 
Harrison Granite Co., Barre, Vt..... No cut; $1 minimum........ Apr. “4 | 
Milford Granite Co., Keene, N. H....|..... TS a ere he -40....| 
Milford Granite Co., Stomy Creek, |..... bi tassehesemonespesdes ye A aad 
Milfor ord Granite Co., Milford, Mass... Closed shop; recognition. . --]+--d0... |. a 
EE GS EP a er ore Pe Rs 5 wet 
—. Granite Co., Fitzwilliam, |..... fo Sbaeinhnchhebecwas cohen ee @ 
Edward Bloom, New London, Conn .| 30 per cent increase allowed .| Apr. 3 | 
om Apartment, Washington, | Union ordered return....... Apr. 26 | 
Building laborers, Greensburg, Pa...| Increase allowed............ Apr. 2| 
Sewer contractors, Baltimore, Md. ..|..... en Les ee: eee 
“—. Seamless Tube Co., Shelby, 10 per cent increase allowed .| Apr. 4 
0. 
Pennsylvania Boiler Works, Erie, Pa.| 11-cent hour allowed........ Apr. 2 
= = Cpe, Kanawha Dis- | Contract arranged........... Apr. 4 
ric 
Coal passers, New York City........ Places filled by new men....| Apr. 3 | 
1921. | 
Pattern makers, Standard Pattern |.............ccccsccecccceeees ot y Se 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. , 
Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., | Adjusted by grievance com- | Apr. 19 
Sugar Noteh, Pa. mittee. ai 
Hildreth Paving & Crushed Stone | Accepted compromise scale .| May 7 
Co., Marlboro, N. H. 
Dana Coal Co. and peataen, Union seale and check-off...| Apr. 11 
Kanawha District, W. V 
—— Steel Co., Ashtabula, Lost to workers at present..| Apr. 10.|.......... 
0. 
Kaltenbach & Stephens Mills, Allen- |..............--ss00--eeeneee- MC dnenecagese 
town, Pa. 
Painters, Washington, D.C..... adel ee 5 awe oO encclnvceccece- 
Electrical workers, Washington, | Re ee pending negotia- | Apr. 7 |.......... 
ions. 
Stewart & Warner Speedometer Co., |.......2.....00-ceecececencens | Mar. 19 | pais bsetre 
ig Ih. 
Plum eet, Ties. i saled,, 4. ast Glad. 5000 504 ttloes op he dliaion> RS eee 
pee aon City Silk Co. Co., Allentown, Pa..| Returned pending conference. Mar. 9 
Co., Allentown, |. SEES eS Eh egw ye | ee aaieD « dhecokies 
Chapman Valve Co., Indian Orchard, | 124 per cent increase wT Mar. 19 
Roxbury Carpet Co., Saxonville, | 10 per cent increase allowed -) Mar. 21 
Rochester es Button Co., Rochester, | Ali refused concessions. -..... Loukas al TOR 
Waterbury R Co., Brookl 10 per cent increase; im- | Mar. 27 
N. Y. - , sia proved conditions. 
—— Carpet Mills, Amsterdam, | Returned to work; strikelost., Apr. 16 
Lynn Shoe Manufacturing Associa- |..............seeeeeeee-eee: = Ae 
tion—Allied Shoe Workers Union, 
— 1922 
N. Y., Ontario & Western R. R.| Returned on company’s | July ie 


Co., Mayfield, Pa., and N. Y. 


Cheney Bros. Silk Co., South Man- 
chester, Conn. 





terms. 


10 to 15 per cent increase; 
shop council. 
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R DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Bt THROUGH ITS DIVISION OF CONCILIATION, APRIL, 1923—Concluded. 




















——_——— — 5 ee 7 
en | | Workmen 
, ¢ » of— | 
, Date of affected. 
> apany or industry and location. Terns of settlement. at: - — — 
li- a | Begin- pas, Di- Indi- 
ly. ning. Ending. rectly. | rectly. 
— —_ —— ———— — _ — — i ceemiatihi — 
| 
1922. 1923 
: Coal Co., Nanty-Glo, Pa,....; Agreement concluded. ...... Mar. 16 | Mar. 21 550 Jn--o- 20 
utters, New York City.......| $1 increase allowed ..........!.......... May 1 800 1, 400 
American Car Corporation, | No increase; returned to , Apr. 16 Apr. 19 150 iis 
ricago, Ind. work. | 
’ “ving trades, Indianapolis, Ind...| $10.56 per day allowed (10 |..........) May 4 375 | 2,500 
2a : per cent). 
iwmbers, Des Moines, Towa. .......| $1 increase allowed.......... Apr. 1/ Apr. 23 | ee 
+ Vernon-W oodberry Mills, Balti- |..............--0--ceccensee-- vO» 1a S tinipera bt 
le " | ‘ 
22) tk Co. Ie AOL Diubisil. ccs cd sdb SOURINEE? Som TENT ne Cee 
nters, Sharon, P@........ Lapons Bemendes ao chnrcopocsicgedocbacs« FP (AG . gS ees Sire oR Pes ere 
ades, Milwaukee, Wis... .}......... ccc cccesseeeneeee Tih Sep? Cia ae) | 1,050 3,600 
Pigster contractors, Philadelphia, Pa.| Asked wage increase. .......|..........\.-..-.---- = | eae 
nijiside Coal Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa.. Conditions arranged......... | Apr. 21 | Apr. 30{| 1,455|/ 1,000 
roan Fipery Hosiery Mills, Clifton, N.J...j Imcrease in wages...........; Apr. 1) Apr. 23 ' 30 | 120 
Plumbers, Ottumwa, | gE 5 cents per hour allowed...../...do....; Apr. 5 12 | 500 
radii Pisterers’ helpers, Philadelphia, Pa.| Committee appointed.......) Apr. 23 May 1 Se Fics ee we 
siding service employees, Cleve- |. .............ccnccccsremeces-|cceccee ate), MON) TO rignsy ss oedgocubbann 
awn *. 
srion Worsted Mills, West Consho- | 12) per cent increase allowed.| Apr. 7 Apr. 12 20 200 
On eken, Pa j 
20) ivania Coal Co., Pittston, Pa. Union ordered return ....... Apr. 30} May 1) 10,000 |........ 
y) rsand others, Lima, Ohio...| Increase and agreement se-| Apr. 2) Apr. 4 300 400 
| cured. 
an ing camps, the North- Agreement signed........... |} Apr. 1]; May 1 ee ; 
1 | eye 
Patel ... ct didi ths o dkde +h bans n.d adele o cemenins obec b ROE 6 ee oe Stats ceded a 36, S24 2, 320 
fs ~~ = . L, . » 
8 On May 1, 1923, there were 40 strikes before the department for 


ettlement and in addition 12 controversies which had not reached 
he strike stage. Total number of cases pending was 52. 
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CONGRESSES, CONVENTIONS, ETC. 





Tenth Annual Meeting of Governmental Labor Officials. 


HE tenth annual meeting of the Association of Governmental 
e% Labor Officials of the United States and Canada was held jp 
Richmond, Va., May 1 to 4, 1923. Sixteen States, one Cang. 
dian Province, the United States Department of Labor, the Uniteq 
States Bureau of Standards, the Federal Board for Vocationa! [dycq. 


tion, and the Department of Labor of Canada were represented gt : 
the convention. Addresses of welcome were made by Gov. !!. Log Mm °" 
Trinkle; Hon. George A. Ainslie, mayor of Richmond; J. A. Gay throp chu 
secretary of the Richmond Chamber of Commerce; and J. Hopkins im 2)! 
Hall, jv., commissioner of labor and industrial statistics of Vircini,, i YY 
In his presidential address, Dr. C. B. Connelley, former commis. Mis 
sioner of labor and industry of Pennsylvania, emphasized the do." 
sirability of closer cooperation with similar organizations having to Mm 2 
do with the enforcement of labor laws. | 4, 

The subjects discussed at the meeting covered the entire field of Im °2 
labor legislation, including women and children in industry, mini. @ 
mum wage, accident prevention, workmen’s compensation, indus § °° 
trial rehabilitation, employment, and mediation and arbitration. cht 

The opening session was devoted to women and children in indus Cor 
try. Miss Maud Swett, director of the women’s department, | ndus- . 
trial Commission of Wisconsin, read a paper on the method of en & . 
forcement of laws protecting women and children in industry. Mr. >“ 
H. G. Fester, member of the Minimum Wage Board of Ontario, im °”! 
discussed the advantages of the conference method in the adminis- Kr 
tration of minimum wage laws. He pointed out that in Ontario Bo 
minimum wages are fixed by a committee composed of representa- : 
tives of the employers and wage earners, with an impartial chair 9 °°” 
man. The minimum wage board accepts the wage rates thus <eter- bo 
mined. The problem of apprentices in minimum wage determina- Mr 
tions was discussed by Miss Elizabeth Brandeis, secretary of the i *“* 
Minimum Wage Board of the District of Columbia. Miss Brandeis 
stated that a lower wage rate for learners and apprentices was |ased off 
not upon the fact that they earned less than older employees but upon Re” 
the fact that the employer furnished instruction as part payment. ° 
A lower wage rate to beginners was not allowed under the minimum ! 
wage law of the District if the occupation did not permit advance- - 
ment. 

Dr. M. G. Lloyd, chief of the safety section of the United States BR ™* 
Bureau of Standards, presented a comprehensive review of the of 
safety legislation in effect in the various States and discussed the Ry P* 
present status of the various safety codes formulated under the St, 
general gi gk! gear of the American Engineering Standards (om- ; 
mittee. Mr. W. Graham Cole, secretary of the Safety Council o! Rc 


the District of Columbia, gave an account of the safety activities 0 
246 [1398] 
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vashington. Miss Tracy Copp, of the Federal Bureau of Voca- 
jonal Traiming, read a paper on inspection service. Mr. John A. 
pickinson, of the United States Bureau of Standards, discussed the 
ging and sawmill hazard and brought out the fact that the 
jarge majority of accidents in this line of work resulted not from 
he saw and sawing machinery, but from flying chips and objects. 
\(r. Carl Hookstadt, of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
emphasized the necessity of keeping accurate accident statistics by 
state labor departments for the purpose of ascertaining the hazards 
and danger points in industry, and of checking up the results of 
ce cident prevention work. State factory inspection departments, he 
_ BS ..id, will be challenged to prove that their accident Pe rae a work 
Vale is really effective, and this can not be determined without an accurate 
mee, analysis of accident statistics. 
or ye A paper on the relation of the State enforcing agency to local 
"] it TM ortificate issuance was prepared by Mr. Taylor Frye, director of the 
‘tes, child labor department of the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin. 
Ki? The effect of farm work upon school attendance was —_ out 
* ri by Miss E. N. Mathews, of the United States Children’s Bureau. 
sea Miss Mathews urged that there be no exemption for work on farms 
e de. a in the compulsory attendance law, and declared that the effect of 
ne to fag farm. work upon school attendance is great. She stated that out of 
‘ 4.751 children interviewed 2,000 answered that they did not attend 
ld of school because of farm work. Miss Jeanie V. Minor, acting secre- 
tary of the New York Child Labor Committee, advocated a closer 
cooperation between official and unofficial agencies deabng with 
child labor problems. Dr. Wiley Swift, of the National Child Labor 
Committee, urged the need of an amendment to the Constitution 
rdus- a Tegulating child labor. Till 
F on apers on industrial rehabilitation were read by Mr. Percy Angove, 
\r, State supervisor of vocational rehabilitation of Michigan; S.S. Riddle, 
'® chief of the Bureau of Rehabilitation of Pennsylvania; and John A. 
Kratz, chief of the vocational rehabilitation division of the Federal 
tario a Doard for Vocational Education. aie 
outes A résumé of the work of employment offices in Illinois was pre- 
hair. Mag Seated by Mr. A. H. R. Atwood, secretary of the general advisory 
‘eter. A board, Illinois free employment offices, Department of Labor. 
nina (ge Mr. Atwood urged the abolition of all private employment offices, 
f the (ge stating that the placement of the unemployed was a public function 
ndeis ME 22d could be performed more cheaply through State employment 
ased ae Ollices. He stated that the newspapers in Chicago alone received 
upon mites over $1,000,000 for want ads paid by employers and 
nent, fae VOrkers. 
mune The closing session was devoted to mediation and arbitration. 
snce- Me AD account of the Canadian industrial disputes investigation act 
was given by Mr. F. W. Giddens, secretary of the Federal Depart- 
tates fae Ment of Labor of Canada. Mr. Hugh Kerwin, director of the division 
the Of conciliation of the United States Department of Labor, read a 
| the ie Paper on State cooperation with the Federal division of conciliation. 
- the wo papers dealing with the general labor situation in the United 
‘om: States and Europe were read, one by Dr. John B. Andrews, secretary 
;] off Of the American Association for Labor Legislation, and one by Dr. 
os of fam X0yal Meeker, commissioner of labor and industry of Pennsylvania, 


mini- 
n dus 
on. 

ndus 


arid, 
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formerly head of the research division of the International Labo; 0s, 
at Geneva, Switzerland. Dector Andrews discussed the hist.) ni 
present status of American labor legislation. He compared 'th 
relative merits of labor legislation through statutory enactimeni. . 
contrasted with the promuigation of adinhanemine. orders = 
general legislative authority. Doctor Andrews urged the desi:.,|,;|;,.. 
of collecting and publishing all the administrative orders t)),; |.) 

been issued by the various States. Doetor Meeker spoke . the 0) 


} 
iNder 
























internationai labor situation and explained the function and 


of the International Labor Office in promoting uniformity iy, vork 


legislation throughout the world. He stated that the Internatioy, of im 
Labor Office had two principal functions. One of its duties was ;), in thi 
collection and publication of data relating to industrial conditions below 
and the other was to formulate draft conventions by means of w)}; tis 
uniform labor laws could be adopted by the various nations. {ion 
and p 

Committees and Resolutions. and is 


alved 

‘THE association authorized the appoimtment of the following three 4 
committees, with instructions to report to the association «: its the e} 
next meeting: count 
(1) To recommend standard methods of collecting, compiling, and Red 
presenting statistical data by State labor officials with a view to is wri 
increasing the value of their reports (Herman R. Witter, of Ohio, that t 
chairman; Carl Hookstadt, of Washington, D. C.; Louise E. Schutz. Wo 00 
of Minnesota; Fred M. Wileox, of Wisconsin; T. A. Wilson. of jevel 
Arkansas); (2) to report on the question of standardization and older 
uniformity of safety codes for the several States; (3) to examine into as the 
the feasibility of amalgamating the Association of Governmental ld 
Labor Officials and the Association of Public Employment Serv ices. ms 
The association adopted resolutions favoring the adoption of » ¢on- Bu 
stitutional amendment making possible the enactment of a Federal huma 
48-hour law fer women employed in manufacturing establishinicnts Ap. 


or 4 


and urging the incoming ee of the United States to submit admi 


constitutional amendments ma possible a Federal child-labor law scrib 
and minimum wage laws for women. é eaale 

The next meeting of the association will be held at Chicago, [Il., mrs: 
at a time to be fixed by the executive board. The following ofiicials Pa 
were elected for the ensuing year: leggi 

President, Mr. J. Hopkms Hall, jr., commissioner of labor and 7 
industrial statistics of Vir inia; first vice president, Mr. John 5. b. vila 
Davie, commissioner of labor of New Hampshire; second vice presi- whic 
dent, Mr. T. A. Wilson, commissioner of labor and statistics of alwa 
Arkansas; third vice president, Mr. H. C. Hudson, general superin- me 
tendent, Ontario offices, Employment Service of Canada; four! aa 
vice president, Mr. C. H. Gram, commissioner of labor of Orego; A. 


fifth vice president, Miss Maud Swett, director of women’s depa''- war 
ment, Industrial Commission of Wisconsin; seeretary-treasurer, Miss BY 
Louise E. Schutz, superintendent of division of women and children, that 
Industrial Commission of Minnesota. or ni 
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IMMIGRATION. 





Views of Secretary Davis on Immigration. 


to President Harding a communication setting forth his atti- 


) 


0" APRIL 12, 1923, Secretary of Labor James J. Davis addressed 


tude with regard to immigration and favoring the “ selection’ 
ifimmigrants in their own country instead of at immigration stations 
i the United States. The greater part of this letter is reproduced 


below : 

It is my duty and my desire to lay before you certain developments in the matter 
ofimmigration to the United States. We are confronted with the need for thorough 
aod patriotic consideration of the immigration problem. The alien who has come 
and is coming to the United States is developing into a problem which must be rightly 
wlved for the benefit of the whole Nation, for the future security of the American 
citizen by adoption as well as of the native-born citizen. Asa naturalized immigrant, 
[can look upon this problem through the eyes of the immigrant as well as through 
the eyes of a patriotic American with a deep interest in the future of our common 


country . , . 4 ss ° ° 
No one will dispute the high character and the important services to America of 


the great majority of the immigrants who have come to usin the past. Their record 
is written clearly in our political and economic history. But I, for one, am confident 
that the foreign-born citizen, or the native-born citizen of foreign stock, will be quick 
jo join with me in protecting our present and future population from evil mental, 
moral, or physical influences whether those influences come to us from abroad or 
develop among us at home. The undesirable individual who comes to us from the 
older countries of the world lessens the opportunity of the worthy immigrant as well 
as the Ch pegre ct of the native born. e mental, moral, or physical demoraliza- 
tion which he may represent is as great a menace to the worthy immigrant and his 
children as it is to the citizen whose progenitors have been in this country for genera- 
uons. 

But I am sure that no one who has the best interests of America and the future of 
humanity at heart can disagree with me when I hold that we must bar from America 
every individual who is physically, mentally, or morally unsound, or whose political 
or economic views constitute a menace to free institutions. As long as our laws 
admit foreigners I feel that every honest American, native or foreign born, can sub- 
scribe with me to the principle that we must make admission to the United States 
easier and more gracious for the immigrant of good sound mind, good heart and good 
macalh and utterly impossible for the individual who is tainted in body, mind, or 
morals, 

Part of our present immigration problem arises largely through the so-called ‘‘boot- 
legging” of aliens. I have before me estimates which lace the number of aliens 
who enter the United States surreptitiously at 100 daily. Some estimates run as 
high as 1,000 a day. At this latter figure, the aliens who enter the United States in 
violation of the law would exceed the number admitted legally under the quota law, 
which was 309,556 in the last fiscal year. In addition to the smuggled alien, we have 
always the alien who, although inadmissible, comes to this country and seeks, through 
the efforts of friends, relatives, and members of his own racial group, to influence 
inmigration officials to waive the restrictions and admit him. These cases are 
exceedingly difficult to handle. 

A study of the Army intelligence tests applied to foreign-born soldiers during the 
war would indicate that during the last generation, the 33 years, America has 
accepted nearly 14,000,000 aliens of all types in order to acquire 7,572,857 who are 
of the type of low average intelligence or above. In other words, each year during 
that period we have received about 229,480 aliens of the higher grades of intelligence, 
or nearly ag many as the number annually admitted under the 3 per cent quota law. 

As a check against these figures of the 1920 census, the records of the Bureau of 
Immigration show that the number of immigrants admitted to the United States 
from 1890 to February 28, 1923, from countries other than China, Japan, India, and 
the Pacific islands, amounted to 19,779,995. Of course, not all of these were white, 
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but the number of persons of the colored races who came from — 
would be too small to make any appreciable difference in the ow ay ay cluded 
Our records of outgoing aliens date only from 1908, but by taking the et ts 
1908 and certain steamship passenger records on file for a time previous {, 4)... 
estimated that 30 went out for every 100 who came in during the years }90),. 1 t 8 
ary 28, 1923. ‘This puts the total number of emigrants at 6,450,656 and | vebru. 
who remained in the United States at 13,329,339. ~~ UMN Dep 
I propose that we establish strict, but just, tests of physical and me: 
and that we make those tests under the numerical restriction now placed 
immigration. I would have those tests made abroad in order that the ay») 
admission may not have to spend the savings of a lifetime on a long sea \, 
order to find out whether he can enter the United States. The solicitor of th 
ment is now inquiring into the possibility of moving our whole examinino yp 
to foreign countries under our present laws. I feel that nothing would s; 
our whole immigration policy so much as this move. 
One great result of moving our inspection machinery abroad to make selec; 
among the applicants for admission would be to end the heartrending scejo« » hich 
every day confront our agents at Ellis Island and other ports of entry. Law onion... 
ment is made particularly difficult when officials are faced with the suffering a; ds : 
rows of the unfortunates who have traveled thousands of miles, leaving heh), a 
that life has meant to them up to that time, only to find that under the law they . 
barred from America—to them the promised land. If we halt these cases before 4)... 
leave their native countries we will end the troubles at our ports of entry. 7%, 
immigrant would be qualified to land in the United States immediately upon his 
arrival. This I call selective immigration. So long as the United States is to admi 
foreigners, I would have our system function to bring us the best that we can vet from 
abroad, and to make their way into America easy and comfortable. . 
Coupled with this, I would provide for the enrollment of the alien after he is hore 


health, 
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I would have him enrolled upon his admission, and over a period of years I would 
provide for a census of the alien population by the Naturalization Bureay Wo 


register every American citizen to ascertain his right to exercise the suffrage. and we 
provide for the compulsory education of our youth. Surely there can be no objection 
to the enrollment of the alien who comes to us to help him acquire the qualification to 
be an American. This would have nothing in it that would smack of espionage or 
coercion. It would provide simply for helping the aliens, seeing to it that they were 
acquainted with the opportunities of Americanism and the meaning of Americay 
institutions. If, after a period of years, the record of the individual showed plainly 
that he was unfit for American citizenship, I would provide for his deportation. 
I am not in favor of compelling any individual to become a citizen of the United 
States. Merely forcing an alien to go through the formal legal ceremony of natural- 
ization will not make him an American. True citizenship must come from the mind 
and the heart. Toreally become an American a man must feel his Americanism, and 
must honestly want to bea citizen. Compulsory citizenship is impossible. 
I have talked with the representatives of a large number of racial groups in this 
country, and it is surprising how few of them oppose it. It is supported by every 
patriotic organization, by many fraternal, social, and economic associations, })y large 
pene of business men and workingmen. I feel certain that no racial group which is 
onestly American and which thoroughly understands these proposals wil! reject 
them. Iam conferring now with the representatives of several groups and am hope- 
ful of convincing them of the wisdom of the plan. Some seem to believe it is directed 
against certain races or religions. I have told them that I am not interested ina 


man’s vay oe so long as he one, that I am not interested in a man’s love affairs, 


except to hope that he will secure a good wife and raise a good family, and that | am 
not interested in a man’s race so long as he has a sincere desire to become a good 
American. 


inex- 


There will be opposition, of course. I have been told that it is politicall) 
pedient to put this policy forward at this time. My reply is simply that we must 
put the country before party or political success. 

One source of illegal entry into the United States, which is giving us serious trou! le to- 
day is the operation of the seamen’s law, under which alien sailors may leave their vessels 
in American ports for the purpose of seeking employment in other vessels. We have 
found hundreds of cases where individuals entering as sailors have deserted that calling 
immediately upon arrival, having shipped clearly for the purpose of gaining illegal 
admission to this country. A large number of these are Asiatics, absolutely |arred 
bylaw. These cases are difficult, in some cases almost impossible, to handle with our 
present administrative machinery and with the funds provided for the execution ol 
the law. I expect to take this matter up at more length with you later. I feel that 
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cludeg our whole administrative machinery in connection with immigration must be materially 
de grengthened if we are properly to enforce the law and to eg our people. As 
approximately 1,000,000 seamen enter or leave the ports of the United States during 
the year, they form a problem which in point of numbers involves more than the prob- 
Febry. jem of the regular immigrants who, under the present 3 per cent law numbered only 

umber shout 309,556 im the last fiscal year. ; 
. Times have changed materially, Mr. President, since you entered the White House. 
health \¢ that time, when the 3 per cent restriction on immigration was decided upon, you 
ill remember that we had more than 5,000,000 of our working people idle and that 
ant for we faced what seemed almost certain industrial panic. Industries were closing 
age, in pecause of lack of markets, wage scales were falling in many industries, industrial 
lepart. srife was spreading. Immigration restriction was one of the measures which helped 
fo put an end to the industrial panic. We have come a long way through wise ad- 
pinistrative and legislative measures since then. To-day saaneploymens has been 
reduced to @ minimum; wages everywhere are rising. During the past year, even 
tions during the past few months, there have been wage increases in practically all of the 
which 43 industries reporting to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. They have been very general 
force. in the basic industries, and have ranged from 2 to 20 per cent. Recently the larger 
id sor. steel plants announced general wage increases of 11 per cent, which will undoubtedly 
nd all be applied throughout the industry. In the past year industrial pay rolls have in- 
PY are creased approximately 25 per cent. Production in basic industries during January 
: they of this year reached a higher level than at any time in history, except in May, 1917. 
The Expanding freight shipments likewise demonstrate the completeness of our indus- 
mn his trial recovery. Under these conditions, with labor everywhere in demand, it is 
1d mit inevitable that there should be agitation among some for the lifting of immigration 
from restrictions. It is unnecessary ip pant out the evil of throwing open the gates at a 
time of prosperity in order to fl the country with workers and nonworkers whose 

here very presence would serve to bring prosperity to an end. 
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vould It is a shortsighted Policy to seek cheap labor through immigration. It has been 
We my experience since the days when I worked in the mills that cheap labor is expen- 
d we sive labor, both for the industry which employs it and for the community which 
ction houses it. 
on to Our immigration laws in the past have not adequately protected America. They 
7 Or are, however, soundly based on the principle that but two races, the Caucasian and 
were the African Negro, are naturalizable in this country. My conclusions are, Mr. 
rican President, that our policy should be clearly defined, that it should be liberal as to 
inly the naturalizable races where the individuals applying for admittance are physically, 
, mentally, morally, and spiritually normal and will constitute an aid to our civiliza- 
lited tion. On the other hand, I am clear that we should absolutely bar from our shores 
ural- all races which are not naturalizable under the law of the land and all individuals 
nind of all races who physically, mentally, morally, and spiritually are undesirable, and 
and who constitute a menace to our civilization. 

It seems to me that the immigration laws of the future should be wholly American, 
this drawn by Americans, enforced by Americans for the benefit of America to-day and 
very in the future. This is due to the native-born citizen and to those immigrants who 
arge have and who no doubt will continue to come to contribute to this country’s industry 
his and commerce. I am firm in the conviction that we should welcome to our country 
ject only those who come here ready to make their homes among us, to cast their lot with 
)pe- us for better or for worse, to support American institutions, and, above all, to take 


‘ted their place in that family life which, after all, is the basis of all social order. 
na 
irs, 
am 


ttt 





Statistics of Immigration for March, 1923. 
By W. W. HussBanp, ComMMISSIONER GENERAL OF IMMIGRATION. 


HE following tables show the total number of immigrant aliens 
admitted into the United States and emigrant aliens departed 
from the United States from July, 1922, to March, 1923. 

The tabulations are presented according to the countries of last 

permanent or future permanent residences, races or peoples, occu- 

pations, and States of future permanent or last permanent resi- 
dence. The last table (Table 6) shows the number of aliens ad- 

mitted under the per centum limit act of May 19, 1921, from July 1, 

1922, to April 30, 1923. 
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TABLE 1.—INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT, JULY, 1922, TO Ma RCH 



















































































1923, ay 
, a 
Arrivals. Departures = 
Immi- | Nonim- 3 ee. 
United | ,,, N 
grant t Aliens | Total | Emi- OD- | Unitea | 
aliens |aliens | uses,| de- | ar | grant | emi | Lilted | To 
melted. mitted. arrived. barred.} rivals. | aliens. Siens. Citizens | ~ og 
July to December, 1922.} 271,732 | 80,865 | 181,101 | 8,967 | 542, 665 139 | 66, 401 | 143. 762 | oe an. Afric: 
January, 1923.....’...... 28,773 | 9,480} 15,645| 1,569) 55, 467 ie 7, 270 16, ion | Om Arme 
February, 1923.......... 30,118 | 8642] 20,217] 1,200] 60,267| 2794! 67050| 2)o~| 202 Bohe 
March, 1923............. 42,888 | 10,442 | 26,181} 1,844 | 81,355 | 3,610 | 7,020 | 19) 533 | oat ae 
TOMB sks, 00d 373, 511 | 109, 429 | 243, 144 | 13,670 | 739, 754 | 65, 775 | 86,741 | 200, 722 | 3mm ae Gro 
wares Toners Dal 
. _— tc 
TABLE 2.—LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED jy Bast 
FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED, Maw Engl 
1923, AND FROM JULY, 1922, TO MARCH, 1923, BY COUNTRIES. Baca a. Finn 
Fren' 
— Gert 
Immigrant. Emigrant = 
— ebr 
o - 
Countries. March, oy hg March, july, 1922, tli 
1923. 193.” 103, | ome Itali 
asd oat a 
. ore 
PE EAS SE, RELAIS CI LER 1, 049 7, 954 12 | 7 Lith’ 
erties opie cE ah ito ocean Sad Fc MBG RP tle 28 5, 851 40 "8 Mag’ 
Belgium niincntiatiedahliie = om «aang eds iebia tA Listes 2 1, 533 28 | 44 = 
icclahsnaeARIMARULAS2AALL wilinid édbda de dsachen ache 387 10 aci 
Ae NP RY hea eR eae 45 13, 727 90 | - Poli 
ee one snedteerueee 422 2, 629 41 | ’ 398 Port 
PM AAA ALD based «ccs .2bee «44 badd valida de 446 3, 468 15 | 249 Run 
7 Rus: 
a 3, 466 66 1, 090 Rut! 
7283 161 i Beat 
’ 2 552 
44,570 773 19, 990 Scot 
See E 
: 33 6: ‘ 
25, 107 179 73 Spal 
, Yay 
16, 454 185 2,116 Wel 
743 139 2 064 } 
10, 543 33 | 664 Oth 
3, 174 31 | 440 
3, 643 4 | 112 
16, 689 
11, 929 
14, 926 
901 
6, 
247, 079 
4, 030 
4019 
2, 068 
415 
10, 720 
474 
553 
Mhiiviss....- 
62, 515 
780 
40, 165 
3, 039 
8,134 
373, 511 
212, 389 
161, 122 
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3.-IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED 
er ROH, 1923, AND FROM JULY, 1922, TO MARCH, 1923, BY RACES OR PEOPLES. 




































































Immigrant. | Emigrant. 
Race or people. | : 
| rota March, yoy March, a = 
par. 1923. 1933 , 1923. o March, 
tures, . 1923. 
—_ aie ORAM EEE eo ca dacabe. .seeeaheusce 357 4, 243 43 735 
| 285, 399 african (Dt | MRED. 6.00054s4RGo-ooccechstann 81 2, 299 I 62 
| 27,629 oe nist and Moravian Sa). endaivh b ccccesconcesee 29 5,410 73 1, 361 
| 30, 101 Bulgarian, Serbian, and Montenegrin................... 7 1, 832 94 1, 527 
30, 213 Sines .....cdtecnee SRM etavadseldascecssenbesoss 235 3, 108 165 3, 065 
Peres, Croatian and Et henssvéedahencevcestahageds 57 4,124 20 207 
353, 238 ban pecoccceseeeseeseersessoces ee ee ee ee seeee 64 | 921 50 595 
: atian, Bosnian, and Herzegovinian................ 28 534 8 142 
~~ Datch and Flemish..........-----+-+-+eeeeeeeeeeeeereee 571 4,070 68 837 
) AN Bast Indian. .....c+--+---- Doe ceeede de hence on cévebanwbad 6 125 3 101 
ABAD Rodlish. .....-ascsoonaerep&h¥ir=+0e0- -084 Lpaneessdiadin 5, 539 37, 388 353 6, 035 
ARCH, MUEAD, ..--0:0 sce MRREMERER rine <n2-corcencenessechranes 282 2, 784 15 296 
French ere reer eee ee ee eee ee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee 2, 507 17, 220 89 A 430 
— German. ....-+--2+-ee ener ee eeees (nbettiaceeccshweene 5, 787 42,615 96 1, 638 
REED ESM Oh > Raa saheashann 67 4, 043 162 2,618 
Hebrew eee eee ee eee wee SHEE eee eres eseeerseeeseseses 2, 301 45, 772 17 359 
<i SL ee lo, ccdsaceocccconshanece 2,958 20, 403 51 1, 203 
» 1922, ME BADE i pa oie 128 8, 608 100 2) 124 
arch, Een EE I oS 2, 191 36, 879 674 17,953 
923. Japanese. .....-- +--+ +2 erence eee e eee e ee ete eee eee neeeee 437 3, 890 149 2,312 
. Korean. PeTTTTT TTT TTT TL LT 6 68 cececeecesceses 4l 
17 [athwamiaN... 20. 022 cece nec ec cee c ec cew wesc ccccccscess 52 1,715 5 1,053 
ani Magyar. slut Rin wn 666 6st Nese baeeeneeete 63 6, 775 49 890 
464 SD. ...AanMENEnEE ema ge=- 9 <edanmasosesaverecees 7, 433 39, 431 178 2, 021 
134 Pacific islaNGGE.... .occceccvegsecs cccccensccces scepesccaldsasnceckeee a” 2a: sebeabiidid 6 
1 DD... ..cohepacentnese seems 2 AF 0. ERR RD 356 12, 116 168 4, 593 
904 PeptUSUese. . . 2 ccccccssccccqees JN GouRige ase sce seanehese 87 2,470 206 2, 292 
249 I, £6-t e a aes 66 00054 cms ocd oe cccbeseee 33 1, 286 62 920 
1, 009 SOL. ck Mae emnew ee ta = 24s anbesscecesenséues 577 3, 703 104 1, 244 
1 19 ih CD Dota cowhaminecacscecheies 76 799 2 22 
9) re0 Scandinavian (Norwegians, Danes, and Swedes)........ 5,317 22,012 123 1,920 
19 999 DIK, ...cusk Mi hdectectanpecetcossepeceri 4, 561 23, 251 50 923 
333 PL. . shee h nee bh wass bnepecesce céspeduee 47 6, 139 17 343 
639 eee ETS Weta tne ceedbanennes ose caeebese 215 2,475 159 2, 500 
4.758 Pema AMMMIIIIis. < occa tog cn bee. cc cemo ccc cccccesveces 110 1, 217 73 871 
9 213 Syrian cecccs COS SSeS OSS SSS OSES reseresiccescereseceessess 50 ¥ 092 20 568 
” O69 SE. . ck Shek tance s+ cnsote cavecses uae 1 217 7 a) 
2 116 SE <n ach as elena 400.0) sah perce ne ode eaee 165 1,101 4 52 
2 064 West Indian (except Cuban) ........................... 60 834 36 470 
"664 Geel POGRrcsads cc csivnc,--.-.- ee ¥ a tekan sé qeeeas 27 529 17 239 
a po ES "ae, ome oe ere | 42,888 | 373,511 3, 610 65,775 
4,134 
Taste 4.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED 
“9 MARCH, 1923, AND FROM JULY, 1922, TO MARCH, 1923, BY OCCUPATIONS. 
1, 688 —_ ——_—__— —_—— ——___— ——__— ee ———— 
149 
— Immigrant. Emigrant. 
), 584 
951 Occupation. July, 1922 July, 1922 
, ~ » : , 
Z 328 ie to March, —— to March, 
131 _ 1923. : 1923. 
649 
114 Professional: 
EE Pt Se eo Pee Pee eee 64 592 9 101 
0 Se SSS 5 - ee ty Re Aree 29 174 3 23 
ane CR atts va doS 906620000 cp stb cccoscn descoes 129 1,388 15 352 
"9 cacti < occcccccdascecestccduscese 6 64 1 14 
149 te ie OE > ee eee 290 1, 334 4 57 
"433 Engineers (professional). .................---secees- 290 1, 709 17 188 
130 ieeen anh Ch cvcccckh bs co ccccedeocees 15 ie buitVecesde ‘s = 
rt i and scientific persons...................... 5l 2 
bn RE 86 831 4 97 
- Officials (government).................-......--..-- 36 385 12 161 
sue ee GED ab bc x ccc dddeseescesgseeces 48 539 5 100 
. | RE, a ee ee astiiebea ve 13 237 2 57 
eee Teachers ee 192 1,974 13 299 
EE RE RE SE 229 1,981 23 393 
SIN nteccscncccecetdccsccccscacccce 1,478 11, 816 113 1,946 
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TABLE 4—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND EMIGRANT ALIENS pxp 
MARCH, 1923, AND FROM JULY, 1922, TO MARCH, 1923, BY OCCUPATIONS Conch’? 
ed, 






























































Immigrant. 
Occupation. < 
March, July, 1922. M July, 1999 
to March arch, Y, 1922, 
1923. 1923.” 1923. to rs h, 
923, 
Skilled: 
ee a 2 eee eee 232 2, 109 
Barbers and hairdressers.........................-. 119 1, 467 
AS Wow wved crmbiib nce cedesebs cosheetheuns's 214 1, 572 
ra crcsukh pep tbacbasdéens: scesduchbesss 17 127 
Sanh s 5004 0ckbageeteephandvansesestacakesbhs 4 (| | ae 
Retard eg bgiad «> oem ss dbagisocctisedhtes ce 154 1, 463 e/. 
CEE 5 2 RE RS Se 36 249 
Carpenters and joiners... ................cccccccees 1, 662 7, 539 9 | 
SE IIE 5s Sh cinues d0s 0's + de pnesperesscha'ccbs 4 rere 
itn Ls hides 44 écndeoaghheesacceht ccd 17 202 | 
iia dbtk athe itt oo <sde tepadind odin ohaveo Udsccceuste st aR 
Cieermee GN COOUMIUINIB cn... cc cccccccccccbecces 1, 439 10, 828 | 
LCR © aia ee es ee 170 3, 468 
Engineers (locomotive, marine, and stationary)... . 493 1, 872 
Furriers and fur workers. .......................... 32 218 
SIS a 60s ssh betitbnesesdoppetccesece> anal lll 575 
NN aE ee ae 18 ln eae 
Irom and steel workers... .........6....2---cceneeee 721 2, 431 
ERIE) a ERE BP aie RR GE Ae 20 207 
a kcahscabMat deocccelabhenseeacenkcters 131 lt 
i cncencanch Mth thas 6osdehbcccecsctabecses 489 2, 538 22 
ER ak 0056cadiibe Gio so<teRtbheBoccocahecece 763 4, 056 17 | 
iia tlie Minas odin tebees eres eecseheuree 330 2,316 4 
Mechanics (not specified)........................... 499 2, 937 | 15 
Metal workers (other than iron, steel, and tin)...... 77 416 2 | 
Ds Silane ce saedetndeseseetdidwccsscodbacbes 27 187 | ee 
RRL «0 nnces died occnchsB ih cccacceepesces 34 533 : 
A aS Lenni, 6 onncecdebhcnscocceshanece 559 3, 942 
OE ee eee eee 283 1, 512 
Pattern makers............ Bh EE aber 37 i oon 
Cg ES EE eee eee eae 18 252 ; 
Plasterers 70 320 
Plumbers 208 690 
i attetnit inne: cbdbhusvcesscceacece 114 533 
Saddlers and harnessmakers........................ 22 ae 
Ds sac cncdkdbadeniccchdhbbhssceccccnceces 97 1, 561 
Rs cxnxnceteintecncs+ di tvs ecenecnecesa 196 2, 840 
EE ae eee 2 See eae 95 483 
ES See ee ee 80 
I Nite SA ETE. oh dil Mins oneenanacs 300 4,740 
SRDS eeheeseneaes 13 7a 
Textile workers (not specified)..................... 46 atctesss.-.-- 
NM thé odin de genninitl eine tbenhi wesids coeds 41 327 
SI IPOUIIIIE S .hd. . Lb Aidetbeiicdak..cbidndee decks 1 iid Shits! 
SN A ok od Me ch da odbdas oddckdod dé. bade ecu 13 129 
Weave pn Pw ts Perenesristsstsstnssenssenes: in 1 323 
PINES PONSA G i Sac oa bbs 00d 0<cccbaccctece a 
women ihnesineuks nee henataneneensesedscoes. 3 ES 
Woodw Mall i a ae 44 176 
SIS CI cae 538 3, 455 
hn den td cdot calls inc ctenabbecioscses 10, 796 72, 204 
Temata... 43 876 
itr acereehepininbdscagksdebmeskesndececss 1 
ee IARRIESES - \EUGG TAU ENR OREIle: sem 12 85 
Draymen, hackmer., and teamsters................. 135 506 
UU” EE eee Fes eee 2, 445 18, 293 “il 
cht s¢ctstithndsedrab Minsbwcdcantecec<s 901 8, 885 yl | 395 
nn 0 0000004 sbnghn asecch Midecousctcdcccees 205 1, 155 4 
ES ere + ee ee 6 130 2 2 
ESS OIE SE RS oO IS RE 9, 169 57, 281 1, 514 28, (090 
Dn pe, ee eee” es eae 23 253 2 a8 
Merchants and dealers... .................-.ese20-- 592 7,016 2, 051 
EN Catan ns an 46k bien dchineuh dee rceccerdvesecs 2, 866 41,459 2, O00 
GPO MPUUNOMOGID, 18S. ccc nccceddsccccesvedeccess 1, 544 13, 783 2, 392 
Sits anpennictiasciessininessaxethesese« 18, 041 149, 722 2, 049 37,621 
No occupation (including women and children)........ 1%, 573 139, 769 1,014 19, 711 
SE CE < pats dadbVadsdve ree Elec cnhcsndananai 42, 888 373, 511 3, 610 65, 779 
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5.—FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED 
unt LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED, MARCH, 
- D FROM JULY, 1922, TO MARCH, 1923, BY STATES AND TERRITORIES. 






































1923, AN 
ere =e = mi ee 
Immigrant. | Emigrant. 
States. 
July, 1922, July, 1922, 
— to March, ——_ to March, 
: 1923. ; 1923. 

cach Me MGRMEE bas ecbscbiadsacsevcdeapipha 21 317 1 31 
<:nccn ditt iwinehietiiesdé<chapaeal 131 1 57 
econ cage Qld dme nips «cnc cSeacensccccscssencs 653 6, 607 26 273 
Lcocccwse cede ssbd pms secccccccgacsecccccecsaqess . 11 - 163 1 i) 
SE See > CE S.A RRP ae , 194 , 484 339 6, 112 

ee eS. ...- hoe c...-sterenae is 1174 32 , 
ditlout.. ce cuadanieabigg= i> 900 0acntacnchasscetopezes 23 , 169 54 1, 352 

reed... ee pan aanarccassccoscddunbene 40 Ree 6 
I District of Cee Bais nh 0s. c canrencessedsnnetn 59 1,072 8 277 
155 RRA OR RES. Te aE Peer yer eee 252 2,113 65 843 
- oc cbs Abe oe e+ 0 cbcs caccccchcestedaune 20 348 1 46 
1,18 MMMM Hawail......----------0--eec eee e eee n eee e eee e eee e eens 140 1, 899 21 366 
9 TEE MahO.....--.cccemscccccnnewcceccoscccccccccccscecccces 71 491 6 86 
0c papnEielgsttess<setleccednecéeons ste 2,914 27,014 130 3, 838 
H BREE MMEBD .....ccnccbadcocommasecscccececacccccscccccescas 3, 383 17 388 
100 TREE SAUD... - - cncwandh Seem wcwnnnsnecaccescesescesccsscosnes 407 2, 387 9 239 
7 RGM. .. . ccnccevcsescrcuvecsecccsccccccccscccsesesces 101 | 996 3 | 99 
5 | CO} 9 A eee i 38 | 393 2 | 57 
9 DOORS . ... nagmbhesshenepopwesccccesas reccsceccncecs @ 60 | 818 27 299 
© He BEA on... cig GaN REN Ah 0 0 ste ge oieec ceansamnses 800 | 4, 826 12 112 
2n Meet . .. caaspnnuncnsanne bar eee sce cbiscecsdcsdooupe’s 164 | 1, 938 a 267 
24 PONE Sethe Diutdtihesoccseccasacsccedepaats 3, 195 | 26, 973 321 | 5, 813 
162 DNGR... .vcaresatienihbiere Sp 1400000 cgpicctnnessegnats 3, 521 | 21, 869 116 | 2, 024 
233 OCR..3 ceaae eats bo > <acctegne cen ccestenhted 703 4, 886 22 | 529 
8 Mississippi ....--++-.+-2+0e-202---2ee ee eee cere ceeecerene 20 223 2 24 
12 SEL... .dc ARERR he ccnndcdseetéceccsadinnen 220 2, 908 14 | 387 
FE NBR Ses a CRS Tee eee Oe 180 1, 089 7 | 195 
604 POURAEED « <\. gn gege wens basmsng sc ccese cee scccbccctaneeee 184 1, 362 11 | 189 
157 DED .. « . duced ead ames s ccc de geicgaceccdbonboas 33 | 268 4) 54 
2 SD Se eee er eer eee ee ere ey 337 | 2, 527 4 88 
% OP ae ER ED PPPS Pee eee eT ers) 2, 213 | 19, 638 115 | 2, 731 
17 WOW SIO Ridin a Sabanbowk ccaccedddicccis ccddaybood 81 | SU4 s 65 
0 mC. RR, CEE ee Spree ererrrri ri ys ee 9, 310 100, 492 1, 421 25, 953 
49 EE Ry Eh ES EY eee ee ms a 20 226 4 33 
l Mer DamGr athe det bai eh an - ca Socb555636565 56 8eb whe 190 926 6 109 
bf ERE Sie & .. SR) rere. ee 1,070 13, 936 125 2, 273 
315 CRRA. 5 sar ce ba ea Setce eh ccc bose esbibsséscbssedayced 27 410 2 | 54 
lO RE EE Serre sce Tee Te ee ee 343 2, 827 25 370 
15 oy 2 ey Pay re rete) ree 2, 783 30, 870 260 5, 194 
395 i SINE dipher es a0 00cssendébissassdedpesdove 1 | OS ere: 5 
5 Fite MOL ce eteesesiwhennpcnas+>s4ehes ane ape arena <n 6 185 20 | 167 
7 See Lhe co cua bdltowacubs ewes 547 4, 050 74 | 812 
19 ES a a ey. Speer 7 118 1 | 15 
2 enh: Se nos pence sshenedsonnanee 105 543 5 | 61 
ry Oo i er ee ome Prey fry rie 17 294 5 30 
» TONGS: . .. {geen dnwn cho tcckenbtdedediwbinceed 5, 714 27, 763 120 1, 084 
316 Ns. < cn Ads bxeiéne sc denuniinrdsveuksndsnes 84 774 12 195 
ja bheeinénscikdutldarttatccsisceheben 123 1,387 3 | 42 
ee eS Ss Se er Meee 110 3 | 103 
Wie ooo cccccbvitedeciaschbbascbisar cht 1 6 ER 3 
ec sccnccscocsdasecetstasevé 1,018 7, 228 67 1, 094 
ee... ocnscibaddaseumeeasene 83 | 1, 368 31 | 379 
i ES OS ee ere ern re 609 | 5, 157 31 | 593 
tl eidnanacctevcqanencooessceseuceeses 33 | 405 7 | 69 
pctiiiiernthbeccneddp danceaqedessennesse 42, 888 373, 511 | 3,610 65, 775 
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TABLE 6.—STATUS OF THE IMMIGRATION OF ALIENS INTO THE UNITED « 
UNDER THE PER CENTUM LIMIT ACT OF MAY 19, 1921, AS EXTENDED hy 5. 
RESOLUTION NO. 55, SIXTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS, APPROVED MAY 11. 155) UBLIC 
1922, TO APRIL 30, 1923. » 1922, JULY 1 





























Maximum | Admitted | Admitte 
Country or region of birth. monthly | Apr. 1-30, ae | Famitted Balance 
quota. 1923. quota. Apr. 30. for year! 
Soa = . a 
TE OS EE et EN eae ie nek ee 288 | 2R8 
DEL. Witt aoc tecneberaits ghee dee atersaoudaceea 230 230) 
San seteksccsscccsnbMitbeccsnssdabiess 1, 490 75 7,451 7, 303 
SE eccdokedvasntwanktiih 0.ccn< deepens EE Diascccanmene 1, 563 | 563 
SE irscdaltiie «<o+s0ceb Mile dbonvecdoHhhe 61 5 302 292 
Es 0 © o0050cb Siibiecccncdsghens St niko ceccatincs 14, 357 14, 357 
Bow cc ccces ccc cccccc wwe dss ccccccosses 32 301 209 
Bcc gcbhe occ cc scb dade coe se on debdée- 1, 124 | 648 5,619 3, 833 
EEE OS ee 784 | 115 3, 921 3, 921 
Sl enuedeenac’<cheh aN sss +n >< deihese Tih ixsnccenieneel 71 67 
cn Adihate 52s coaab Mit de ons as debioe< 1, 146 | 367 | 5,729 4, 275 
SE wa deRibe 6a. +~<~ob Sebie tbcones debhies 13, 521 5, 346 67, 607 33, 392 
itn. sidnechaseses) Mii cescsceliitese Es ons oiraiaiecll 3, 294 3 204 
I ode glinscscnceb ibd «ses dethtes 1,128 |.........-.. 5, 638 5, 638 
i tate. .s xctaneneiiteebemacadettions RRR a Gores cit 75 | 52 
ls itnnwivbhincseonvehduiibdihasceauhhtiel RINT Bis oss. a.asceogamainicnl 42, 057 42.057 
I, Ch, we scnacehditls dbancccsctiiline Dh ivenceonedins 92 | 92 
EL. ccccec cond ath dbesveccctibes 30 30 | 150 100 
Ey Bint ayy cnbdidioe sso>cadebiice 721 721 | 3, 607 3, 262 
i a eiliee «i emubMlihes acencddiitess 2,440 1, 555 | 12, 202 | 8, 510 
Poland (including eastern Galicia ang 

4 RS Gee A 6, 229 552 | 31, 146 | 28, 847 
i tnedllsesss0seech Miiaacccccchhhos Ml Inccccsccance 2, 465 | 2, 465 
EE es Fo ee ics memati & 7, 419 | 7, 415 
Russia (including Bessarabian region)... .. 4, 881 1, 237 24, 405 | 24, 28 
pe ee 270 24 1, 348 | 19] 
SII 0 ono. ndEh ences csnulde oon 308 123 1, 540 | 1, 405 
Lithuanian region ..................... Mt tiacseccsauseh 2,310 | 2,310 
eaten noes kee patheleoma abel » « EE Livw'ae~ @niceenil 912 912 
I  SeEE cn c<hiiMieds ccoeabebbhs- 4, 008 2, 812 20, 042 | 15, 098 
i Bada ecnnch Silibaccoscotephuce FUE bavcesncenecs 3, 752 | 3, 752 
EE SL... on ch caidas ee denalle 15, 468 14, 060 77, 342 | 71, 783 
a ctthhnc<cccccbddamsllescoscontbel 1, 2BB f..--ccccccee 6, 426 | 6, 426 
SE EL «ce sccccep diltbeccocccéohbecs BF Nescogdaseess 86 | 86 
Es abekiek ohn «ccs ch dkdedidn «<0 ncibls dd Ti henccencumamh 57 | 57 
a caiahassccedesee dis cosvcstdibecs Bide: eecnenet’ 928 928 
Dantdetics dncncncapibhee+ ccs c+ dibbee Ss 2, 388 2, 388 
RENE Sc,...-.-.- don. Sh... +406.3 cee 81 | 81 
a SSSR Po “eS eggs aschdninared 122 122 

IID « 0 pi cone dkwadnn so ccicbhboe iwc samen’ 121 89 | 
etd ties. MRE. oo. <6 dake fl Sl Gebeamiienl 279 | 279 

New Zealand and Pacific islands........... | ARBRE A te 80 | 80 
Es alien. node o-nettiedi uiie ask ntl s « 71, 561 27, 702 357, 803 | 301, 733 














1 a deducting from the annual quota all admissions and pending cases for which quotas have been 
granted. 
2 Annual quota exhausted. 


Emigration from Austria in 1922." 


HE migration office in the Austrian Ministry of the Interior has 
recently published statistics for 1922 with respect to the 
activities of the information section of the office and concerning 

the number of emigrants to overseas countries. Statistics concerning 
emigrants to other European countries are not available, as such 
emigrants are under no obligation to register. 

The following table shows that both the number of persons who 
requested information as to transatlantic emigration and the number 
of actual emigrants increased greatly during the latter part of 1922: 





a Arbeit und Wirtschaft, Vienna, Mar. 1, 1923, p. 161. 
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BER OF PERSONS REQUESTING INFORMATION AS TO EMIGRATION AND NUMBER 


yuM OF EMIGRANTS, 1922. 









































— “a 
Num- Num- 
ber “4 — | ber re- ans 
quest- mi- uest- mi- 
Month. ‘ing | grants. Month. "Ine grants. 
infor- infor- 
mation. mation. 
saety .....<ctequesstabeecseens< 1,855 Ee eee ee 1,672 930 
ee SS 6 eS 1, 582 308 || September............... rhea’ 1, 692 1,036 
Seth ..-..---ccedenanbosronetone- 1, 764 Ss ncn cheanenegacad 2,717 | 1,583 
pfil. ..-----2eeeeeereeeeseteeeens 1, 782 i) et eee eee 2,961 1, 214 
Yai. ----ceceeeeeeeeteeeteceeees 1, 872 809 || December. ........ BP MS eg | 3,021 1, 278 
June peo ecccce ce COE ar ae OSG" e°°°e 1, 392 719 au a 
Say.....0---deegbevenaddlatanses 1, 570 902 a 23,880 | 10,579 


The largest number of applications for information came from 
Vienna (7,305), though in the list of districts classified according 
to number of actual emigrants Vienna takes only the second place. 
According to this list, 5,346 emigrants came from Burgenland, 
9093 from Vienna, 1,098 from Lower Austria, and 2,042 from other 
districts. 

The great majority (8,256) of the Austrians who emigrated during 
1922 went to the United States. The number of persons emigrating 
to other countries was as follows: Brazil, 1,472; Argentine, 585; 
Egypt, 70; Palestine, 38; Dutch Indies, 30; Canada, 25; Mexico, 22; 
Uruguay, 20; and other overseas countries, 61. 

Of the total number of emigrants, 6,021 were males, and 4,558 
were females, while 6,844 were adults, and 3,735 were minors. The 
total number of emigrants who traveled alone was 7,441, and the 
total number of families was 1,017, comprising 3,138 persons. The 
number who traveled at their own expense was 2,190, while 8,389 
had their passage paid by relatives already settled in the country 
of immigration, or by governments or employers in those countries. 
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[ 1922 the Maryland Legislature enacted a law reorganizine th The 
various State bureaus, effective January 1, 1923. The a than 
abolished the State board of labor and statistics and created insp 
the office of commissioner of labor and statistics, transferrin “all only 
the rights, powers, duties, obligations, and functions”’ of the board gar 
to the commissioner of labor and statistics. dou 
Pasting inspection work.—Under the Maryland factory-inspectio, 9 
law the State inspectors investigated 1,580 establishments in which . 
29,084 persons were employed, 27,856 of whom were at work jn Me?" 
1,548 establishments in Baltimore and 1,228 of whom were at work cert 
in 32 establishments in the counties. While there were 138 fewer 
imspections made in 1922 than in 1921, there was ar increase of 
2,300 in the number of employees covered. The average number of 
persons at work in each establishment was 18 in 1922 as compared 
with 16 in 1921. Of the 29,084 employees in these 1,580 establish- 
ments, 9,866 were males and 18,607 were females over 16 years of 
age, and 95 were males and 516 females under that age. The dis. 
tribution, by industries, of the employees covered in these inspections 
was approximately as follows: 
































nun a te. SPE Wd, Svs oude elt csi ecb dl. bow. ....... 27 
en IS ASE, SEG Sb dUb Ui cick cadb dba bis. occ eee... 19 
Men's woolen and cotton clothing....................222.220----eee... q 
en nnnn LURE eka le oc upntnns ee get ane sss cecss-- 10 
Women’s and children’s woolen and cotton clothing.................... 4 
i CC china.  dnaccbcugeeecenstcaccewpeceses----- 16 


During 1922, 24 firms went out of business. 

Among the many other important subjects taken up in the thirty-first 
annual report of the labor office of Maryland for the year 1922 are 
child labor, hours of women, strikes, and employment. [Extracts 
from these parts of the volume are published in the sections of this 
issue of the Montuty LasBor Review which are devoted to these 
special topics. 





Massachusetts. 
Annual Report of the Department of Labor and Industries for the Year Ending November 30), | 22. 


"THE annual report of the department of labor and industries o/ 

Massachusetts for the year ending November 30, 1922, includes 
sections on the work of the division of industrial safety, the board of 
conciliation and arbitration, the division of minimum wage, the (ivi- 


—— 





1Maryland. State Board of Labor and Statistics. Annual report, 1922. Baltimore [1923]. 
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gon of standards, and the division of statistics. Some of the data in 
this publication have already been published in the Monruiy LaBor 
Review, 1. e., statistics of employment offices for 1921 and 1922 
March, 1923, issue), strikes and lockouts in 1922 and activities of 
wage boards 1n 1922 (April, 1923, issue). 
Inspection.—Although the force of inspectors of the department of 
bor and industries remains the same, the inspections and rein- 
spections totaled 65,073 in the year ending November 30, 1922, ex- 
ceding the number in any previous year of the department’s history. 
The number of orders issued in the same period was 16,660—far less 
than the numbers in preceding years. It is hoped that systematic 
inspection will reduce the number of orders required. ere were 
only 1,036 orders which had not been carried out at the close of the 
year because Of insufficient time for compliance. Approximately 
jouble that number of orders were outstanding at the end of the 
revious year. 
ng ete was made by the department of every 
one of the 1909 complaints received during 1922, 44 of which con- 
cerned the employment of children under 14 years of age, and 343 
related to the overtime employment of both women and children. 
Collection of wages.—The amount of small wage claims collected by 
the department has gradually increased each year, and in 1922 these 
collections totaled $17,846. The department, on complaint, looks 
intoevery claim of this kind and prosecutes if the case is not adjusted. 
Other work of the department of labor and industries for 1922 will 
be summarized in a later number of the Monruty Lasor Review. 
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New Personnel of the Railroad Labor Board. 


‘THE vacancies occurring as a result of the expiration of the 
three members of the Railroad Labor Board who were » 
for three years, were filled by President Harding on May 11 


terms of 
Ppointed 


- dude 
R. M. Barton of the public group was 4 as was Mr. | Tonge 
Baker of the management pt . Mr. E. F. Grable, former presiden; 
of the United Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employee: 


: Wi 
appointed as labor group member to succeed Mr. Albert Phillips. " 


e appointments are for five years, at a salary of $10,000 per yegy 
The personnel of the board is now as follows: Ben W. Hooper, chair. 
man, G. W. W. Hanger, vice chairman, and Horace Baker. repre- 
senting the public; R. M. Barton, J. H. Elliott, and Samuel HHigvins 
constituting the management group; and W. L. MecMenimen 
EK. F. Grable, and A. O. arton, representatives of labor. ; 





New Federal Information Service. 


AN INFORMATION service on Government activities has been 
established by the United States Bureau of Efficiency, according 

to a statement received from that office on April 25, 1923. . 
In connection with its investigation of duplication of work hy the 


Government, the Bureau of Efficiency has made an index of the 
Government’s major activities from 1913 to date, which is now avail- 
able to the public. By means of this index any inquirer can be 
directed to the proper Federal office or offices from which to secure 
first hand the special information he seeks. 





New Method of Promoting Industrial Safety, Massachusetts. ' 


‘THE Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industries is making 
use of radio to arouse public interest in industrial safety work. 
Among the talks on this subject, which were broadcasted week! y from 
the New Bedford station from November 15 to April 15, 1923, were 
those on the following topics: ‘Accidents in textile establishments”; 
“Accident prever:tion and eye injuries”; ‘‘The menace of infected 
injuries,’ and “Accident prevention in the building trades.”’ 





Change in Personnel of New York Labor Department.’ 


ME: Martin H. Christopherson, who for the past two years served 

as deputy commissioner of the New York State Department of 
Labor, has been named, by the industrial commissioner, director of 
safety service in the State Insurance Fund. 





1 Letter from the assistant commissioner, Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industries, May 9, 
* New York. Industrialcommissioner. Industrial Bulletin, Albany, February, 1923, p. 103. 
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‘ymmissioner Shientag proposes to develop the safety service of 
be State fund in order to further the adoption of measures for the 


prevention of accidents. 





Creation of Bureau of Women in Industry in New Y ork.* 


STATE Bureau of Women in Industry was established in New 
A York by General Order No. 51, effective February 13, 1923, 
ssued by the industrial commissioner. The staff of the division of 
women in industry has been assigned to the newly created office, 
the head of which 1s designated the director of the Bureau of Women 


in Industry. 





Radio as an Adjunct to State Employment Service, Pennsylvania.‘ 


THe radio is being used m Pennsylvania to induce workers to 

come into the State, according to reports from the Pennsylvania 
Department of Labor and Industry. Iron and steel plant officials 
are in hopes that the broadcasting of the need for skilled and unskilled 
labor in their establishments may result in some alleviation of the 
resent labor shortage in the industry. 

The State bureau of employment recently took advantage of the 
offer of the Pittsburgh KDKA station to broadcast the opportuni- 
ties for labor in the western section of the State. The experiment 
met with such success that it was decided to include this broadcast- 
ing for the bureau of employment on the program of the KDKA 
station every Monday and Friday evening. 





Pay-Roll Gains in Sawmills and Logging in Washington (State), 1922. 


pay ROLLS in sawmills in Washington (State) increased from 

$24,785,890 in 1921 to $32,378,193, a gain of $7,592,303, accord- 
ing to the April, 1923, issue of the bulletin of the department of labor 
and industries of that State. The expansion of the pay rolls in 
logging was even more marked—from $22,216,115 in 1921 to $34,- 
470,186 in 1922, an addition of $12,254,071. 





First Meeting of International Statistical Study Commission at The Hague. 


THE first meeting of a study commission composed of members 

of the International Institute of Statistics and representatives 

of the League of Nations was held at The Hague January 10 and 11, 
1923, with 18 members of the committee present. 

This commission was appointed as a result of the cooperation of 

the Economic Commission of the League of Nations, the Interna- 

tional Labor Office, and the International Institute of Statistics for 





' New York. Industrial commissioner. Industria] Bulletin, Albany, February, 1923, p. 119. 
‘Iron Age, New York, Apr. 19, 1923, p. 1151. 
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the purpose of bringing about greater uniformity in the eco, 

statistics of the different countries. ~ “Conomig 
A preliminary meeting for the purpose of organizing the oo, 

sion was held in London on December 4 and 5, 1922. §), Hubed 


Llewellyn Smith was chosen president and the mixed COMMission 


adopted a program calling for a study of the statistics of internat, al 
commerce; of production—mineral, agriculture, and forest: prices. 
wholesale, retail, and cost of living; index numbers—stoc|: iconlll 
composite index numbers, stock-exchange values, and of industrial 


production. 

The work, which is united under one single commission jn oy, 
to secure unity of viewpoint, will be distributed among subcommi; ree 
of the members for the consideration of the specific questions. and a 
report will be made at the meeting of the International Statistica) 
Institute at Brussels next October. The final conclusions wij| }, 
communicated to the League of Nations, which will undertake th, 
task of having the methods recommended by the commission adopted 
by the various countries. 





Appointment of Woman Delegate to Meeting of Governing Body of 
International Labor Organization.® 


MBs. Violet Markham Carruthers, of London, England, represented 

the Minister of Labor of Canada at the eighteenth meeting of 
the Goventie body of the International Labor Organization. She is 
the first woman to serve as a delegate on that body. 

Mrs. Carruthers is the wife of Lieut. Col. James Carruthers. As 
Miss Violet Markham she was a member of the executive committee 
of the British National Relief Fund and of the Central Committee 
of Women’s Employment, in 1914. In 1917 Mrs. Carruthers was the 
deputy director of the women’s section of the British National Service 
Department. 





Proposal for Coordination of Labor Statistics.° 


At ITS eighteenth session held April 10 to 13, 1923, at Geneva, 

the governing body of the International Labor Office indorsed 
a proposal to call a conference of representatives of Government 
departments of labor statistics to discuss the question of standariizing 
such statistics with a view to facilitating international comparisons 
and the scientific study of labor problems. 





Coming Session of International Labor Conference.’ 


THE fifth session of the International Labor Conference will be 

held in October, 1923, at Geneva. There will be but one subject 
on the _— for this meeting—‘‘ General principles for the organ- 
ization of factory inspection.” 





5 La Journée Industrielle wells, Apr. 12, 1923, p. 7, and Canadian Labor Gazette, April, 1923, p. 3+». 
hoe Labor Office. ustrial and Saber Information, Geneva, Apr. 20, 1923, p- 4. 
em, p. 3. 
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Official—United States. 


Araska.—Labor Commissioner. Biennial report to the governor of Alaska, 1919-1920. 
[ Juneau, 1921.] 22 pp. 

The report covers such matters as employment of native children, accidents at 
anneries, nationality of laborers employed in the fishing industry, and wages paid 
in the fishing industry. 

IpsHo.—Inspector of Mines. Annual report of the mining industry of Idaho for 1922. 
[Boise] 1923. 209 pp. 

After a brief survey of the past and present scope of the mining industry in Idaho, 
including some wage and accident statistics, the above report gives, by counties, data 
regarding individual mining companies. The statement for each county is followed 
by ashort bibliography relating more or less directly to the mineral resources of each 
county. The latter part of the publication contains metal production statistics for 
1922. Extracts from the report are published on pages 118 and 119 of this issue of the 
Monraty Laspor REvIEw. 

Jusno1s.—Department of Mines and Minerals. Forty-first annual coal report of Ilk- 
nois, 1922 | for year ended June 30]. Springfield, 1922. 270 pp. 

Among the numerous statistical tables contained in this publication are those show- 
ing production of mines having an output of 400,000 tons or more, classification of 
employees, earnings of miners, and accidents. During the year 1922, 159 fatal acci- 
dents occurred, as compared with 222 in 1921. This represents one death, in 1922, 
forevery 617 men employed. The rate of fatalities per 1000 men employed decreased 
from 2.3 in 1921 to 1.6 in 1922. Wage statistics from this report are published on page 
119 of this issue of the Monruty Lasor Review. 


MaryLanp.—Board of Labor and Statistics. Annual report, 1922. Baltimore [1923]. 
288 pp. 

Extracts from this report are published on pages 174-176, 191, 239, and 258 of this 
issue of the Montuiy Lasor Review. 

MassachusEtTts.—Department of Labor and Industries. Annual report for the year 
ending November 30, 1922. Boston, 1923. 44 pp. 

For further mention of this report, see pages 258 and 259 of this issue of the 
Montaty Laspor Review. 

— Special Commission on the Necessaries of Life. Report, January, 1923. Boston, 
1923. xt, 288 pp. 

The act of April 29, 1922, continued the Special Commission on the Necessaries of 
Life for a period of one year from May 1, 1922, during which period the commission 
has continued its work of investigating and furnishing information concerning the cost 
and selling price of the necessaries of life, including its administrative duties in con- 
nection with the adjustment of rents throughout the State. 

The report deals with the various items entering into the cost of living, as food, 
shelter, clothing, fuel and light, and sundries. Appendix I consists of tables and 
charts giving prices and index numbers of the various necessaries of life. An advance 
copy of the portion of the report dealing with shelter was reviewed in the MonTHLY 
Lasor Review for March, 1923 (pp. 71, 72). 
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MassacHusetts.—S pecial Commission on Unemployment, Unemploymen; 7 
tion, and the Pee Wage. Report, February, 1923. gga 19 
House No. 1325. 


The section of this report which deals with the minimum wage was summarized ; 
the April, 1923, issue of the Monruty LaBor Review (pp. 71-76). A dives; a e 
part of the report in which unemployment is discussed is published in ¢),. ,... 
number of the Montaiy LaBor Review, pages 188 and 189. 
Mississipr1.—Factory Inspector. Biennial report, July 1, 1919, to June 80. 19°) j 
son [1921]. 38 pp. + eh 
Missourt.—Negro Industrial Commission. Biennial report, 1921-1922. J. 7 
[1923]. 84 pp. 
This report is summarized on pages 35 to 37 of this issue of the Monruy | 
REVIEW. 
Nevapa.—Commissioner of labor. Session labor laws of the State of Newady. 19» 
Carson City,'1923. 26 pp. a 


New Yorx.—Department of Labor. Report of the committee on medical 
Albany, 1922. 24 pp. Special bulletin No. 115. 

The work of this advisory committee on medical questions covered virtually 
during which period hearings were held in the larger cities and industria] , 
the State, at which physicians, hospital superintendents, and representatives o{ ey. 
ployers and workers told of their experiences under the workmen’s compensation |ay. 
The conclusions and recommendations of the committee derived from this experienc, 
and information are set forth in this bulletin “with a view to stimulating a wide 
opinion with regard to the law and its administration and to the correcting 0! existing 
abuses.”’ ‘ 
— — Bureau of Women in Industry. The outerwear knit goods indusir). | brief 

analysis of hours, wages, and working conditions in a skilled trade. Albany, 1925, 
19 pp. Special bulletin No. 117. 

A summary of the findings of this report is published on page 120 of this issue of 
the Monruiy Lasor Review. 

Porto Rico.—Governor. Report for fiscal year ended June 30, 1921. Washington, 
1922. 518 pp. 

Appendix IX of the above publication is the report of the commissioner of avricul- 
ture and labor of Porto Rico for the fiscal year 1920-21, and Appendix X, the annual 
report of the workmen’s relief commission, 1920-21. 

Soutn CaroLina.—Department of Agriculture, Commerce, and Industries. Yearbook 
and 19th annual report, 1922. Columbia, 1923. 185 pp. 

Contains statistics and general account of agricultural conditions and crops, natural 
resources, etc. Certain statistics regarding cooperative marketing of tobacco and 
cotton, contained in the report, will be given in the next issue of the Moyruiy 
Lasor Review. 

Unitep States.—Congress. House of Representatives. Civil service relirenent and 
disability fund. Letter from the First Assistant Secretary of the Interior transmitting 
a copy of a letter from the Commissioner of Pensions, together with a copy of (he second 
annual report of the board of actuaries upon the operation of the act for the retirenent 
of employees tm the classified civil service. Washington, 1928. 81 pp. H. Dov. No. 
5381. 67 Cong., 4th sess. 
—— Department of Commerce. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Parana 
ine lumber industry of Brazil. Washington, 1923. 18 pp. Trade informatwn 
lletin No. 92. 

This was issued as a supplement to Commerce Reports for April 30, 192°. The 
section of the report dealing with labor supply and wages is reproduced 01 paxes 
124 and 125 of this issue of the Montuiy LaBor Review. 


Representative wages and wage bases in Great Britain, by H. b. A!" 
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. Smith. Washington, 1923. 27 pp. Trade information bulletin No. 91. he 
It has been extremely difficult, during the last two years, to make accurate siaie ols 
ma 


ments regarding wages in European countries and for two reasons: (1) The remarkable 
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wgiation in Tates of exchange and (2) the almost utter impossibility of securing basic 
og in some industries. The report on ‘Representative wages and wage bases in 
Great gritain,” recently published by the United States Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
fe Commerce a8 & supplement to Commerce Reports, therefore, fills a long-felt need 
yp iar as wages paid by British industries are concerned. The upward swing of the 
ze movement between 1914 and 1920 and the headlong fall of wages from the war 

to the present time are concisely traced for the principal industries, and aspecially 
1. Jack :_oortant feature of the data given is the fact that in each instance basic rates for 1914 
ye also shown. Five important and well-defined methods used in wage fixing are 
so discussed in their application to particular groups of industries. 


Se 


































y law [NITED Srares.—Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. The blind in the 
— ” Dnited States, 1920. Washington, 19238. 88 pp. 


This report shows the number of blind in the country, according to the 1920 census, 
dassified by economic condition, occupation, degree of education, and cause of blind- 
pess. 

— Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Monthly Labor Review subject 
index, volumes, I to XI, July, 1915, to December, 1920. Washington, 1923. 176 pp. 


Ue Strong 


va Vear, 





—— 


Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry: 1907 to 1922. 
Washington, 1923. 118 pp. Bulletin No. 324. Wages and hours of labor series. 


An advance summary of the statistics given in this report was published in the 


Nlers of 


_ 


3 of em. 


ion law. 

‘eriencalmm September, 1922, issue of the MonrHiy Labor Review, pages 96 to 104. 

° Wider ___ Children’s Bureau. Standards and problems connected with the issuance of 
PX isting employment certificates. Washington, 1923. 67 pp. Bureau publication No. 116. 


Contains the proceedings of a conference held under the auspices of the Children’s 
Bureau and the National Education Association at Boston, Mass., July 5 and 6, 1922. 
The discussions of the first day covered the problems of the local offices issuing employ- 
ment certificates to children, the relation between local offices and State agencies, 
the relation of certificate issuance to enforcement of school attendance laws, and the 
value of the records of certificates to students of child labor questions. The dis 
cussions of the second day dealt with methods of enforcing age, educational and 
physical standards, with some special discussion of the problems of the employment 
of children in southern California, where agriculture and the production of motion 
pictures are the two industries for which children are most in demand. 


A brief 


1, 1993 
ssue of 
ington, 


ericul- 
annual 


——— Women’s Bureau. Women in Arkansas industries: A study of hours, wages, 
and working conditions. Washington, 1923. v, 86 pp. Bulletin No. 26. 


A digest of this report is given on pages 171 to 174 of this issue of the MonrHLy 
Lasor REVIEW. 


Women’s contributions in the field of tnvention: A study of the records 
of the United States Patent Office. Washington, 1923. 51 pp. Bulletin No. 28. 


— Department of the Interior. Bureau of Mines. Metal-mine fires. Washington, 
1923, Ww, 20 pp. Technical paper 314. 
A summary of this report is given on pages 208 and 209 of this issue of the 
Montaity Lapor Review. 
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— Reports of investigations. Putting safety over in a small mine, by 
Arthur L. Murray. Washington, March, 1923. 4 pp., mimeographed. Serial No. 
2457, 

A digest of this report is given on pages 209 to 211 of this number of the Monraiy 

Lasor Review. 

—— Federal Board for Vocational Education. A study of home-economics education in 
teacher-training institutions for negroes. Washington, February, 1923. vii, 124 pp. 
Bulletin No. 79. Home economics series No. 7. 

The fact that of 1,571,289 gainfully employed negro women and girls in the United 

States, about 750,000 are engaged in work either directly or indirectly related to home 

making has emphasized the need for more thorough and more extensive training of 
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negro girls at public expense in order that they may be fitted to take advantac,. ; Boyt 
opportunities which this work offers for the development of individual tajey;..,. Al 
participation in the progress of the race. The report cited above outline: Jn ® 


1ts and f 


» asa regi 


of a survey, existing opportunities for training in home economics offere,| },, ™ pica 
grant colleges, public and private schools, the extension department of {}\. Toad the re 
States Department of Agriculture, and the Federal and State departments ,; wil Jabor 
tional education. Suggestions are made for the development of home-econom; gree 


education, dormitory life as a factor in home-economics education is diseijssa) . certall 
details of courses are given. A classified list of literature bearing upon the gy)},;..; GREA’ 
home economics forms a valuable part of the report. $l 
Jn 

Official—Foreign Countries. econd 

catiol 


Australia (WEsTERN AusTRALIA).—Government Statisticians. Pocket year hoo) ‘ 
ques 


Perth, 1923. 98 pp. 


Presents in a convenient, condensed form financial, social, and other statis; es 
pertaining to the State of Western Australia. ia 
Canava.—Department of Labor. Labor legislation in Canada for the calendar , _ 

Ottawa, 1923. xiii, 88 pp. oe 
—— (New Brunswicx).—Workmen’s Compensation Board. Fourth annual re; a 
1922. St. John, 1923. 40 pp. —_— iow 


This report is summarized on pages 220 and 221 of this issue of the Monrui: . 
REVIEW. Th 
ings, 


—— (Nova Scortta).—Department of Public Works and Mines. Annual re) all 


mines, 1922. Halifax, 1923. 104 pp. 
Statistics on fatal accidents taken from this report are published on page 21? of (hi wo b 
issue of the Montuty LaBor Review. effica 


—— Workmen’s Compensation Board. Report, 1922. Halifax, 1928. 82 pp. a 

° . . con 

A summary of this report appears on pages 221 and 222 of this issuc offic 
Monrtaty Lasor Review. 


foun 

CuiLe.—Ojficina dzi Trabajo. Boletin nim. 18, afio 1922. Santiago, 1922. 
This bulletin contains the report of the Chilean Bureau of Labor for 1920-2 isti- 
cal data on cost cf living (1920, 1921), family budgets, housing for the working classes 
(1920, 1921), wages and hours, industrial accidents (1921), employment service (1!)21), 
and strikes (1920, 1921), for the years indicated, and a report of the chief of the labor 
inspection section on working conditions in 328 factories in Santiago during 192I, 
Extracts from the section on working-class dwellings appear on pages 198 and 19 
of this issue of the Montaty Lasor Review. 
CzECHOSLOVAKIA.—Assemblée Nationale. Exposé sommaire des travaux |/y 
Vassemblée nationale de la République Tchécoslovaque. Session de print: 
Prague, 1922. 40 pp. 
A summary of the legislative work of the Czechoslovak National Assem))ly during 
the spring session of 1922. Among the laws which are of special interest to labor are 
those relating to unemployment relief, protection of tenants, housing, miners’ sick 
and old-age funds, and to labor conditions of workers in Slovakia and Subcarpatiuc 
Russia. 
DeNMARK.—Siatistiske Departement. Arbejdslgnninger i Landbruget 1921. (0) 


hagen, 1922. 73 pp. Danmarks Statistik. Statistiske Meddelelser, 4. Rc!) , 6). 
Bind, 1. Haefte. 


A survey of the development of agricultural wage conditions with principal! stalls 
tical information since 1897 when the first official investigation, ‘‘ Wages of servauts and 
day workers in agriculture,’’ was made. Information on agreements effective since 
1919 between employers’ and employees’ organizations, and a résumé in Frei! are 
also included. Wage details may be found on page 130 of this issue of the Mon1HlY 
Lasor REvIEw. 
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—Commission de Conciliation du Travail. Rapport, Juillet 1921-Mars 1922. 
Alexandria, 1922. 25 pp. 
In addition to an account of the labor disputes which occurred during the period 
indicated and in which the good offices of the Labor Conciliation Board were used, 
she report includes four annexes dealing with labor matters in Egypt, as follows: 
labor strikes since 1919 (1919 to 1921); labor organizations in Egypt; summaries of 
ments (labor) of certain companies in Egypt; comparative table of wages paid by 
certain companies to workmen in 1913, 1920, and 1921. 
Great Brirain.—Department of Overseas Trade. Report on the industrial and economic 
situation in Czechostovakia, dated May, 1922. London, 1922. 44 pp. 
In addition to giving a survey covering the period June, 1921, to May, 1922, of 
economic conditions, finance, trade, industry, production, transport, and communi- 
cation 10 Czechoslovakia, the report also devotes several pages to labor and social 
questions such as wages, strikes, emigration, unemployment, and cost of living. 
— Industrial Fatigue Research Board. Annual report, 1922. London, 1928. 83 pp. 
This report reviews the investigations and research work of the scientific commit- 
tees appointed by the board to study various health problems in industry. The 
appendixes contain discussions by some of the investigators of problems connected 
with the different studies made during the year. 
















































— —— Variations in efficiency in cotton weaving. London, 1928. vi, 60 pp. Report 
No. 28. Textile serves No. 7. 

This study of efficiency in cotton weaving is based chiefly on hourly output read- 
ings, certain special conditions such as heat, noise, and humidity being taken into 
consideration. Under normal conditions, efficiency on Monday morning was found 
to be relatively low while Tuesday was the most efficient day of the week. The 
efficiency in humid sheds was found to be fairly uniform when the temperature was 
low, higher temperatures being followed by a decrease in efficiency. Atmospheric 
conditions, therefore, which are best for the warp are not conducive to the highest 
efficiency of the workers. Use of artificial light during the winter months was also 
found to affect production, as the system of lighting at present in use in weaving sheds 
‘| )p. MM gives rise to a considerable amount of glare and disturbing shadows. 

— — Interdepartmental Committee on Health and Unemployment Insurance. First and 

second interim reports. London, 1922. 10 pp. Cmd. 1644. 

91), The first of these reports has to do with the “‘grant towards administrative expenses 
labor of associations [trade-unions, etc.] having arrangements under section 17 of the unem- 
1921, ployment insurance act, 1920.’’ In the second report the possibility of introducing 
d 199 acombined card for health and unemployment insurance contributions in July, 1922, 
isconsidered. In the case of the first report the committee recommends a stringent 
revision down ward of the rate of payments made to such associations in order to effect 
an immediate reduction in such expenditure, the reduced rate to be based on a sliding 
scale dependent on the rate of unemployment. As regards the feasibility of the propo- 
sition submitted in the second report the committee concluded that whatever might 
be its ultimate decision, it was not possible to bring a combined card for health and 
unemployment insurance into use by July, 1922. 


—— —— Third interim report. London, 1923. 11 pp. Cmd. 1821. 

Covers (1) the one-in-six rule, which restricts ‘‘unemployment benefit to one week 
for every six contributions paid by the insured person since his entry into insurance,” 
(2) the provision which entitles a person of 60 years of age to a refund of the excess 
of his personal contributions over the amount of benefit received (with compound in- 
terest at 24 per cent), and (3) the question of ‘‘ continuous ledger accounts of individual 
insured persons.’’ The committee recommends that the operation of the law under 
the one-in-six rule be replaced by a “provision under which the number of weeks of 
benefit payable in any period of 12 months commencing in October or November 
would be regulated, on a sliding scale, by the average contributions paid in the three 
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years ending in the previous June or July, without reference to any bene‘; 


, alre 
drawn before the period of 12 months commenced.’’ It is also recommended thet 
provision: regarding refunds to persons 60 years of age be repealed. and that a. 

tal | e 


continuous individual ledger accounts be replaced by simpler records. 


Great Brrrain—Registry of Friendly Societies. Building societies. Stapicrj.,) .. 
mary. London, 1922. 1 p. sume 


Contains tentative summaries for 1921 of the work of building societies jn Eng 


Wales, and Scotland, showing 1,225 societies making returns, as against 1.27¢ in . 
The membership increased, however, from 747,589 in 1920 to 789,052 in 199) but the 
work appears to have fallen off, only 954 societies having advanced money on m rteaves 
in 1921 while 974 did so in 1920. Figures for the United Kingdom which. since in 
include Irish data, are not comparable with those for 1921 show the changes jor me 
years past. From 1913 through 1920, the number of societies fell from 1,610 to | 394 . 
decrease of 17.8 per cent. During this time there was a fairly steady increase jy the 


membership, which rose from 625,523 to 754,766; the number of societics making 

advances on mortgage decreased by 15 per cent, the amount advanced in this way 

increased by 173.5 per cent, and the expenses of management increased | 
cent. 

Inp1a.—Department of Statistics. Prices and wages in India. Caleutta, 1923. 244 
No. 1719. Pp. 

This is the thirty-seventh report on prices and wages. It contains the usw] 

statistics relative to wholesale and retail prices, and to wage rates in various P 

and industries, up to 1922 in most instances. 

Statements showing progress of the cooperative movement in India during the 

year 1920-21. Calcutta, 1922. 25 pp., folder. No. 1640. ) 

The principal statistics contained in this report will be given in the next issue of 
the Montuty Lasor Review. 

——_ (Asmer Merwara).—[Registrar of Cooperative Societies.] Report on the work- 
ing of the cooperative societies in the district of Ajmer-Merwara for the year ending 
June 30, 1922. Delhi, 1922. 36 pp. 

—— (Assam).—{Registrar of Cooperative Societies.] Report on the working of the 
cooperative societies in Assam for the year ending March 31, 1922. Shillong, 1929. 
19 pp. 

—— (BrHar Anp Orissa ).—| Registrar of Cooperative Societies.| Report on the working 
of cooperative societies in Bihar and Orissa for the year 1921-22. Patna, 1922. 23 
xxv, 3 pp. , 

—— (Coore).—|Registrar of Cooperative Societies.| Report on the working of the co- 
operative societies in Coorg for the year ending June 80,1922. Mercara, 1922. 19 pp. 

-— (Manras).—|Registrar of Cooperative Societies.] Leaflet on the progress of the 
cooperative movement in the Madras Presidency. | Madras] 1923. 4 pp. 

These reports will be summarized in the next issue of the MontHiy Labor Review. 

INTERNATIONAL LaBor OrFicE.—Compulsory labor service in Bulgaria, by Max Lazard. 


Geneva, October, 1922. 158 pp. Studies and reports, series B (economic condi- 
tions), No. 12. 


A report on compulsory labor service in Bulgaria based on a personal investigation 
made by Dr. Max Lazard as representative of the International Labor Office. A digest 
of the report is given in the present issue of the Monraty Lasor Review, pages |9 
to 33. 

— Hours of labor in industry. Germany. Geneva, October, 1922. 40 pp. Studies 
and reports, series D (wages and hours), No. 4. 

—— —— Belgium. Geneva, October, 1922. 30 pp. Studies and reports, series D 
(wages and hours), No.5. 

— — France. Geneva, October, 1922. 54 pp. Studies and reports, series D (wages 
and hours), No. 6. 


These three reports are summarized on pages 122 t> 124 of this issue of the MonTHLY 
Laspor Review. 
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already jyrsRNATIONAL Lasor Orrice—International labor directory, 1923. Geneva, 1923. 
tat 1120 pPp- 
hat ; ; Allist, in English, French, and German, of the various organizations in each country‘ 
arranged as to show related bodies. The organizations covered include the Inter- 
tional Labor Organization and the League of Nations, Government services dealing 
rith labor matters, employers’ organizations, workers’ organizations, ex-service men’s 
ngland, geanizations, cooperative organizations, and miscellaneous international organiza- 
in 1999, sions. Contains, where available, the names of the chief officials, magazines pub- 
bUt the fl shed, and membership. 
rteages \ETHERLANDS.—De rtement van Arbeid. Centraal verslag der arbeids-inspectie in het 
ce they Koninkrijk der Nederlanden over 1921. The Hague, 1922. xii, 288, xli pp. 
T some This volume contains the official report on the activities of the Netherlands factory 
324, 4 ipspection service during the year 1921. During the year under review the various 
= the fficials of the service made 30,012 complete inspections of factories and workshops 
waking yd in addition visited for special purposes 41,120 factories and workshops. The 
iS Way report describes the activities of the inspectors in enforcing the regulations of the labor 
“' Pet HM de and safety regulations, the regulations relating to stonecutting and homeworking 
industries, in investigating accidents and industrial diseases, and the results of investi- 





al s Ms 


+O pp, tions of special industries. 
usual —(AMSTERDAM).—Bureau van Statistiek. Statistisch jaarboek der gemeente Amster- 
se dam, 174¢ jaargang 1920-1921. Amsterdam, 1923. xl, 376 pp. 

1g 


The seventeenth issue of the statistical yearbook of the city of Amsterdam, covering 
the two years 1920 and 1921, no yearbook having been published for 1920. Of the 
ng the datistical data contained in the volume, those relating to housing, prices, cost of living, 
employment exchanges, wages, labor disputes, and social insurance are of special 
interest to labor. 

New ZEALAND.—Census and Statistics Office. Official yearbook, 1923. Wellington, 


work. . “4 
nding 1922. xu, 695 pp. 
A feature of the present yearbook published by the New Zealand Government is a 
f the section on wage index numbers, an account of which will be given in the next issue 
1922, of the Montuty Lasor Review. Additional sections of the yearbook of interest 
from the standpoint of labor are those dealing with education, railways, land settle- 
king ment, agricultural production and employees, State aid to settlers and workers, social 


”y insurance, prices, industrial disputes, and hours of labor. 
Norway.—Riksforsikringsanstaltén. Sjgmannsforsikringen for dret 1920. Ulykkes- 
i forsikring for sjomenn. Fiskerforsikringen for dret 1921 {1/1-31/8). Ulykkesfor- 
PP. sikring for fiskerem.v. Christiania, 1923. 33, 12*,28 pp. Norges Offisielle Statis- 
’ the tukk, VII, 75. 

This is a report issued by the State Insurance Institute of Norway (Rikforsikrings- 


EW. anstalten) on accident insurance for seamen for the year 1920 and accident insurance 
ard. for fishermen for the first quarter of 1921 (January 1 to March 31, 1921). Beginning 
ndi- Ti with April 1, 1921, the new fishermen’s insurance law of December 10, 1920, became 
ba effective. 


vest [ag SWEDEN.—Socialstyrelsen. Arbetartillgdng, arbetstid och arbetslin inom sveriges jord- 

r bruk dr 1921 jémte sammanfattning av léineforhdllandena dren 1911-1920(21). 

19 Stockholm, 1922.. 87 pp. Sveriges officiella statistik. Socialstatistik. 

. A report by the Swedish Labor Bureau (Socialstyrelsen) on wages, hours of work, 

hes and labor supply in agriculture in Sweden for the year 1921. Also contains a survey 
of wage conditions 1911 to 1920-21, and a French résumé of the whole report. 
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Unofhcial 
M 
D . Financial incentives ) his 
pee York, HW. Gauon re 1928. 2 vols. for employees and CCUL veg - 
These two volumes bring togetner a selected group of articles dealing \;;), - - 
systems which are designed adequately to reward the efforts of employ oo. — alt 
compilation is based on the idea that the tangible incentives for satis{a,{o;, onl r “ 
are fundamental although intangible incentives and compensation may bc 4; ,..M-. a 
importance. The subject is divided into four parts. Part 1 includes a discussiog AW! 
of general considerations, various types of wage systems, piece work, and time y, al a te 
Part 2 deals with the principles of bonus plans and gives details of special plang whick Thi 
aim to increase production, improve quality of work, and attendance and bonuses result 
given as rewards for length of service. Part 3 covers thrift plans, profi; ‘doi liv 
stock-participation plans, mutual benefit associations, and pension plans, an, the emp lc 
last section takes up incentives in retail stores, compensation of salesmen and Office detail 
workers and incentives for foremen and executives. In connection with the deiaijgimm gidit 
of plans in force in industrial plants, suggestions are given for the adaptation of ; hese out a 
plans to individual industries. lowes 
CINCINNATI CHAMBER OF CoMMERCE. Impartial Committee on Workmen’s Compensg. show 
tion Insurance. Study of workmen’s compensation insurance laws and seryiry: cent 
Monopoly or competition, with recommendations. Cincinnati, 1928. 1016 pp. a5 | 
This volume presents in the main a reproduction of testimony taken by a committee shat 
appointed by the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce for a study of the State compensy. of th 
aon law. The Ohio statute provides a State fund of exclusive operation jor the ad 
insurance of risks under the statute, and the inquiry was largely along the lines jp. fami 
dicated by the second portion of the title, ‘Monopoly or competition.” Investig. am 
tions were made in this State, in certain Eastern States, and in some of the Western 
States and Canadian Provinces. Separate studies were made of stock insurance. Boe 
reciprocal insurance, and mutual insurance. Various tables and charts show the 
experience rating and costs, accident experience, etc., of various insurance carries T 
in various industries. mm 
Recommendations are made for certain amendments to the Ohio law, partly by tect 
way of definition, partly of the nature of process and one recommending a competitive 
system of insurance in the State. A summary and recommendations take up about 
30 pages, the remainder of the book being a presentation of the records of the hearings 
and the material supplied by different insurance companies. 


Cooperative Leacur. Report of the proceedings of the third congress, Chicago, Ill., 
October 26, 27, and 28, 1922. New York City, Cooperative League House, 16) 
West 12th Street, 1922. 160 pp. 


An account of the proceedings of this congress was given in the December, 1922, 
issue of the Montuty Lasor Review, pp. 232-237. 
FEDERATION NATIONALE DES CooPERATIVES DE CONSOMMATION. Annuaire dé la 
coopération, 1922. Parts, 1922. 222 pp. 
A summary of the facts given in this report will be given in the next issue of the: 
Montaty Laspor Review. 


INTERNATIONAL UNION oF WoopworkerRs. Ordinary congress, Vienna, June 12 to 
15, 1922. Shorthand minutes. {Berlin, 1923.| 101 pp. 


A report of the proceedings of the congress at Vienna (June 12 to 15, 1922) of the 
International Union of Woodworkers. The congress was attended by delegates from 
Belgium, Bulgaria, Denmark, Germany, Great Britain, the Netherlands, |taly, 
Norway, Austria, Poland, Sweden, Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and 
Russia. In all there were represented 15 countries and 28 unions by 43 delegates. 
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MAN, SELIG. A history of trade-unionism in the United States. New York, 
Pe acmillan Co., 1922. 313 pp. 
this history of trade-unionism in this country is divided into three parts, the first 
j which deals with the early development of trade-unions, the second with the 
Wjgrger career Of unionism ” from 1898 to the present time, and the third sums up the 
ysults an tendencies of the labor movement. 
peer, (- F, (epITOR). Readings in economics for China. Selected materials with 

explanatory introductions. Commercial Press, Lid., Shanghai, 1922. x, 685 pp. 
(aWEIZERISCHES ARBEITERSEKRETARIAT. Die Lebenshaltung schweizerischer Arbei- 
ter und Angestellter vor dem Kriege. Zurich, 1922. 298 pp. 

This volume, the publication of which was long delayed by the war, gives the 
results of an investigation made by the Swiss Labor Secretariat into the prewar cost 
gf living of Swiss manual workers, private salaried employees, and civil service 
employees. The investigation covered the year 1912 and was based on extremely 
detailed and carefully checked household account books kept by 791 families. In 
yddition to establishing the cost of living of these families the investigation brought 
out a number of other interesting facts. It showed that with the exception of the 
lowest income class of 2,000 francs ($386, par) per year the accounts of all families 
showed a surplus at the end of the year. It further showed that in 373 (47.2 per 
cent) of the 791 families the husband was the sole breadwinner of the family, that in 
315 (39.8 per cent) families both husband and wife were engaged in gainful work, 
that in 53 (6.7 per cent) families the husband and a child contributed to the support 
of the family, and that in 50 (6.3 per cent) families, the husband as well as his wife 
and children were breadwinners. Of the average annual expenditures of the 791 
families 82.6 per cent went for necessaries of life and 17.4 per cent for cultural require- 


ments. 


SocréTE DE L&eIsLaATION COMPAREE. Annuaire de législation francaise, contenant 
le texte des principales lois votées en France en 1921. Quarante-uniéme année. 


Paris, 1922. 159 pp. 
This yearbook gives the text of the principal laws passed in France during the 
year 1921 and of the decrees issued in France and in the French colonies and pro- 


tectorates. 
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Nore. This is a SUBJECT and AUTHOR INDEX. Names of places are used as index heads only in connection 
ial publications (not periodicals). Names of places appear under specified subjects. 


A. 






with offi 





Textile mills, Philadelphia, 1920 to 1922. ..... dopant tty tae A i ee, = ¢ Se egret 


Absentee! sim. 
\ecident insurance: 


en, “NN = nn =m sn nn <= «= SS) BN LIE! di atlas 
necinaer LR os ee OS Cif. MOLD P ern irihy apes 
(See also Workmen’s compensation and insurance.) 

Accident prevention: 


SE, DEE Ea ahha hbannoness ehbeseddepadesccctancecsebenses CES TN ce EE os May 199 
rh a i5s Vine 0 < ndbwadd ba <0.400i0 sss idceunGh ou dns ee silvec degeeccess May 199-200 
enn ON hath dh id cn neaclbskh canceregs <a cotpwoscbscencetereccannc . Jan. 153-4 
Effectiveness of mechanical elevator interloc tr ee dante pe cE Ret te EI ABER Apr. 1-10 
Effects of fatigue and temperature. Great Britain..........  kucodmened nba eetliese oka Eee Feb. 230-1 
Gas masks and respirators for use in railroad tunmels................................... Feb. 288-9 
Great Britain, 1920.......... pT. Debbn ends nheoetpteetaahenssAsss ka” Ge 
Industrial accidents to children. ‘New York, ‘1919-2 20. Na ahipi'ea.n 4000 ta woraemenbe Seka ate . Apr. 126-8 
Metal-mine fires in the United States........ Ee TE 
Radio used to promote industrial safety. Massachusetts. aged ee I te ee sy Paco June 261 
Safety activities of the United States Government (Stewart) ..... RS ME ir pee oD Feb. 220-3 
ee Oe ,. .... 2 5.04.+n20tceempattupernevdar wth A. concep est eet ert tA Apr. 124-5 
ee ID SRBC. 5 32a sone kanacnancagenmapgccascesncesepaceraecayrtes June 209-11 
as, HEE. ae nnnnst ns sels aeenmemaneaahetebien arene capegdeey May 198-9 


See also Accident statistics; Fatigue and temperature; Safety standards; Sanitation and 
working conditions.) 
Accident statistics: 


Aerie, TID vnccw nc oe cndcccccéteccsuscecees _ lier thee tte Siesta D Jan. 31-2 
Causes and cost of industrial eyeinjuries. United States..............................--- Mar. 110-12 
Coal mines. Fatal accidents as related to tonnage. Iowa, 1896 to 1921................... Jan. 156 
RR TG ap iy ND a Jan. 156 
Se SOI ne a ensevockapasecetevenaubevsss cusses May 196 

— Nova Scotia, 1908 to 1922...... tpt et Batre Seer Pal dee in. agentes ane Te og stem os! June 212 
Tenn en phanencadohsenete cuuslévunsaecthaGantd Jan. 154-5 
Coal and metalliferous mines. Great Britain, 1922.................2.. 2... eee eee ee Jan. 94 
Ce I, I ne nk. ccc cccccncevccecscecevebcccecccces Feb. 224-5 
I en cece se bdbactnesbuseddvenesecceos Mar. 115, 116 
Compulsory accident insurance in Switzerland, 1921.........................-.2222222222. May 202-6 
 tniakccchietnatscsk tcedsbtiak Vinqwessacs sussatebegss ris eh) S May 197 
Industrial accidents to children in New York, 1919-20. besesouon sanscescdvewidusumeeue duel Apr. 126-8 
SN Bp eeiinccgadonanenesstscdiegecetasteses Pees eee Ck BA Se Mar. 116, 117 
inns che Ud obese. 5 80 R Leb oak SR Sa 5. os subede Mar. 117-19 
Metalliferous mines. Colorado, 1920, 1921...... 1 oR) MS ae eee ee R.A Feb. 229-30 
rn Ci CON BO gn. occ cawedsccccecccvecccsededusstcbedecwel tcc May 194 
Mining accidents. Germany, 1920...............ccccccs eee n eee e nsec cece cece cece cceeceeees May 200 
i iin an dane cha ndehh Maameaanantarincsanestlaindbideusudetiedce Mar. 119-20 
ans sbosscatee dawt cludes cslerivales ct oak. AY. KA Mar. 120-3 
Operations under accident insurance law, 1908 to 1919. Finland........... SOIT MEE EES Us Apr. 134-5 
I, BOD no soc cccncnsmantanccaccccendbiuldcuttade Week BSH Seale Jan. 157 
Fo irene clipe chs kd tibdRdde ce nook 2tlidi bi Sel 3.tve. AIT Mar. 126 
i i cae le os sis cia sleasweetdve sodsbeoscsne de’ Mar. 126 


(See also Accident prevention; Workmen’s compensation and insurance: Reports.) 

Acts. (See Laws and legislation.) 

Administration of labor laws and factory inspection in certain European countries (Price)... June 1-19 
Adult working-class education: 
Convention of Workers’ Education Bureau of America, 1923.................-.-.-.-..+--- 

Advisory Committee on Welfare of Immigrants. Report........................2....-22.-005 Feb. 30-4 
Age of retirement. (See Old age and invalidity.) 

Agreements. (See Collective agreements; Conciliation and arbitration.) 
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Agriculture: 2 
Accident insurance law. France al Pag 


oe eee eee eee ee eee eee ee eee eee ee ee ee 


Accident statistics. Italy, 1919, 1920 mar. 136 


) 
Changes in basis of operation of Indiana farms wet keg 


Conditions of harvest labor in the wheat belt, 1920, 1921................22..... age: 

Farm occupancy, ownership, and tenancy. United States, 1922 a 

Farmers’ cooperation in North Central States, 1913 to 1919...................... oe 

Hours of labor. Sweden, 1919 to 1921... 2.2... 22.0.5. e eee eee eee e ne ee neces. a 

Law protecting rural laborers. Uruguay...................-2....0ceeceee-eeee... Fe " 

Strike of agricultural workers in England, 1923................................ my y 

ee eh rs ces ei eacatbend deaths ee bbecasasecesscaceweeeccecess. ae 

ON LEELA OE | a 
Seatiealy; WONG, WO, SONE-OE 5.5... ceccccccscocacc.......... lig 

EER Se ae eS ee a an 
Workmen’s compensation. Italy. Compulsory accident insurance law......_.. a 

Almond industry. Industrial conditions. Italy and Spain........................... 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. Boston. Party to agreement........... 

American Construction Council. Organization and program. ..................... “ae 

American Engineering Standards Committee. History, aims, procedure, and projects... 

American Railway Association. Report of committee to United States Coal Commission . 

American Statistical Association. Suggestion of committee on measurement of employme: 

American Steamship Owners’ Association. Wages on American and foreign cargo steamsh | 








Anthracite coal mining. (See Mines and mining.) 
Anthracite coal (except mining). (See Coal.) 
Apprenticeship: 
Limitation of apprentices. Electrotypers. Chicago. Agreement 
(See also Minimum wage; Vocational education.) 
Apprenticeship schools. Building trades. Various cities....................2........... ; . 146-7 
Apprenticeship system. Failure in building trades......................----eessee------- Jan. 148 
Arbitration. (See Conciliation and arbitration.) 
Argonaut mine fire. Report ofcommittee. Califormia........................--.-........ 
Arsenals. Japan. Bonuses to discharged workers. ................... Laaonieiinibatin oo « 
Arsenic trichloride. (See Poisons and poisoning.) 
Association of Governmental Labor Officials of the United States and Canada. 


Brot 
Bru! 
Bru 
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Conventio 





ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee 


Bu 

Austria. Ministry for Social Administration. Amendment of unemployment law.......... 

Automobile industry. Wages and hours of labor, 1922......................seceene--------e- 

Awards. (See Collective agreements; Conciliation and arbitration; Wage adjustments based 
on cost of living.) 





B. 
Bakeries: 
Australia (Sydney and Melbourne). Minimum wages and general hours, 1922.... Feb. 147; May 124 
Great Britain. Hours, 1914, 1922 
nes NE, ROA, RE MR. «os cccestvereontnblal. tte ck weld. i aetbilis deb wdsledess...- 
dn sun baunnesecnbeeoercaetos 
Massachusetts. Employment and wages, January and February, 1923................... \ 
Banks and banking. Labor banks in the United States. .....................00- 2 cece cones Apr 
Bar mills. (See Iron and steel.) 
ore, Sree Tee. BR... .cccccdecdecocecesesvccccdbdbl eWeUaliiee<ckbseiecs. June 128 
Basic wage. (See Minimum wage.) 
Baskets, toys, and willow ware. Wages ofchildren. Maryland, 1922........................ 
Benefits. (See Unemployment insurance; Workmen’s compensation and insurance. ) 
Benzol. (See Poisons and poisoning.) 
Bessemer converters. (See Iron and steel.) 
Bibliographies: 
Housing. Federal, State, and municipal aid. United States and foreign countries..... Fel. 1\2--!) 
Profit sharing and labor copartnership. United States and foreign countries............ Apr. 167-79 
Bituminous coal (except mining). (See Coal.) 
Bituminous coal mining. (See Mines and mining.) 
Blast furnaces. (See Iron and steel.) 
Blooming mills. (See Iron and steel.) 
Board. Wage and board rates in western mining districts, 1923 .............-.s.eeeseesees-> Jun 
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departments, ete., and wnder Page. 





pds, labor. (See Labor boards, bureaus, commissions, 
prds, a : 

- wcific cities, States, and countries.) 

"oc discharge. Japan. Payments to workers discharged from military and naval 








ses, € 
el Sai... * os AL Rp ert Mar. 54 
ponuses a d premiums: 
germany. Family bonus. Metal trades and printing trades.....................----.++- Jan. 90-2 
___ production bonus for miners in Ruhr District. ..................-.--------+-+-0-005- Jan. 87 
Great Britain. Profit-sharing bonuses, 1921................---.----2-2eeeeeeeeeeneeeeeee- Jan. 115-16 
" e ele ns . os csnorsbeppnapeersssccee caked ab ddines ot oa Jan. 93-4 
North Carolina. Right of wrongfully discharged employee to bonus. Court decision. .... Mar. 135-6 


Jan. 107-9 





San Francisco. Building a Bae Seal lai pngee ie eRe a ae ee 
Bouk and job printing. (See Printing and publishing.) 
pooxbinding. (See Printing and publishing. ) 
Boot and shoe industry: 






June 165-6 








































Decision affecting wages. Rochester............... 2 Le GRY A Eee. MD es 
Employment and wages. Massachusetts, January and February, 1923................... May 122-3 
Wages. Grout IGRGREM, IOR4, IOMD, TOBZ........ 2.2... 0 2 ecw cece cc cece cece ccccsewowesss Jan. 95 
Waaes GI ES | HRs crahncarth « ninwinn kd labia ok sos 0 0 + sanesie dantiar cle oveguawnte Feb. 153 
Boxes, paper: 
Australia (Sydney and Melbourne), Minimum wages and general hours, 1922............ Feb. 149 
Massachusetts. Employment and wages. January and February, 1923............ eee: May 122-3 
Boycott. Court decision, lowa.. ............-----.--. a at ee ee ee Pee Apr. 149-50 
Bricklayers: 
Union scale of wages gnd hours. United States, by cities, 1922........................... Jan. 71 
Ne gk RET ec June 112-13 
See aiso Building trades.) 
Broom industry. Chicago. Collective agreement. Wages, hours, etc................-.-.--- Jan. 106-7 
Brundage, D. K. Adequate records of lost time from sickness..................-.--+-+--- ... Apr. 123-4 
Brush industry. Minimum wages. Massachusetts... ...............-. 2... -ecccencecseccceees Mar. 55 
Budgets: 
a ES EE ee a ae eee a em Apr. 55 
Cali here ee I, Fin ict gid Bi Senta used bcc cwene WS << chedder déedesnuenoons Mar, 43-5 
Denmark, Workman’s family, 1922, 1923... ..............cccccccccesccececcsecees ond cons May 108 
Moxicg, Se, ne dd cc icdapusambush enmmsaibuues ... May 106-7; June 128-9 
Norway. Workman ‘sfamily, 1914, 1922, 1923..............--------eeneeeeeeeeeceees ..... May 110 
United States. Clothing budget of a high school girl............................ i May 102 
(See also Cost of living.) 
Building: 
Germany. Prices of building materials, and building costs......................-..--. .---- Junes23 
— Tax on rents to provide building fund... .. .........2.-.2---cccesceccesnccecssccee June 199-201 
gg, BE cn cnchontmsedserepascssccoscosspecsesesncstibesucauseebs- Mar, 71-2 
poe a nh ne ener nose oe seahsll +endinr Gd «sadesio dems Mar. 72 
New York State. Consent decree limiting activities of trade associations................. Mar. 72-4 
cee RE RS EE See ES a Apr. 107 
Uni es | NB, dal, cnntbn ete cuptanld dpe bine ab << c0cwni dongebwerss-cosbny, GOs BOE-@ 
—— Survey and recommendations on public construction................-..-.--. deedieek- May 184-7 
Building guildsin England. Principles and activities...............-...-.-+-.-++--+- ... Jan. 149-52 
Building laborers: 
Union seale of wages and hours. United States, by cities, 1922.....................-.+-.- Jan. 71 
We IE, CT GN, Bon ccemsewccnsccrcccenenctcccecs abaia'danassnmniehes June 111-12 
(See also Building trades.) 
Building loans: 
OE ee ee a a Shr. Apr. 92-3 
Nas sceeaaneneaapeduehernnss ondaQiinih taldGite $6 «lst Sood Apr. 93 
Building materials: : 
PE, SES OD BOs « cocncqucebocecqeans cqnceeescecscncscocccccansnneene Feb. 213 
a sn nas as pondpateodsapannibhiessepeceys + 20cuewadyd dathaghtaseserd - June 82-3 
Production and prices. United States, 1919 to 1922... ............------2-----eeeeneeeees May 185-6 
Wholesale prices. United States. Average and relative prices, various dates, 1922,1923. Feb. 118-19; 
May 88-9 
—— — Index numbers, various dates, 1890 to 1923... .......----2eee ene nee n ee ne ne eeeeees Jan. 66; 


Feb. 111-12; Mar. 40; Apr. 52; May 81-2; June 78 


Building trades: 
Collective agreement. Bonus contract. San Francisco. ........-...-.-.-+<++---+0--e000 Jan. 107-9 
Continuity ofemployment. Cleveland... ........---.-+--2eseeesecene ne ee ne ee ee ceceeeeee Feb. 211 
Dispute On wagesand hours. England... . ................ccccccccccccccccccccccccccecccs June 47-51 
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Building trades—Concluded. 
Failure of apprenticeship system 
pn Be I Ee eS Oe 
Minimum wages and general hours, 1922. Australia (Sydney and Melbourne). , 8: Mar 
Regularizing employment. San Francisco..................--.-....-....---.... — 
Unemployment. Plan to prevent... ..............- cece ccceceeeeeeceeeeee 

Union scale of wages and hours. United States, by cities, 1922 
PU. : RI Bs bites caw ’s 00s 0iees nse ecciccens cece AT ee... 

— Buenos Aires, 1911 to 1922. . . ..... 2... eee eee e cece cece cess. 

See Oe Mn ws pa cnenhonshtedbece ss Gcolce ladelececbsleecccscne’ 

—— Germany, 1922... .............200--2------ 22 eee bsabsatssccopesd cases cee. ; 

ame... oe Rp RBIS OE Ea ea a ;' 

—— Union of South Africa, 1921 


FORE REE EE HERE EE EEE EEE HEHE ERE E Hwee eane 


— United States, by cities, 1923 
(See also specific occupations.) 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. United States. (See United States: Bureau of 

cultural Economics.) 
Bureau of Efficiency, United States. (See United States: Bureau of Efficiency. 
Bureau of Immigration, United States. (See United States: Bureau of Immigration. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States. (See United States: Bureau of Labor Statisti: 
Bureau of Mines, United States. (See United States: Bureau of Mines.) 


Bureaus,labor. (See Labor boards, bureaus, commissions, departments, ete; and wnder speci 
cities, States, and cowntries.) 


Cc. . 
California: 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Activities, 1920-21, 1921-22....................2.222..... 
Department of Labor and Industrial Relations. Report, 1922 


Industrial Accident Commission. Report, 1921-22 ent 


conan Pg, SES Cee ere Scene hk Tt ind Se et Sees ee 
State Civil Service Commission. Cost-of-living survey 
Can manufacturing. Benzol poisoning.....................-..-----2-----2 22 ee eee e eee eee 
Canada. Department of Labor. Wages and hours of labor in Canada, 1922............_.. 
Canal-boat children (Springer)... ..... 2.2.2... ee cece cece cece ene c nec c ee eee eee e cece eee eeecce. 
Candy industry. (See Confectionery industry.) 
Canning. (See Food industries.) 
Capindustry. (See Clothing industries, men’s.) 
Captains. (See Seamen.) 
Carpenters: 
Agreement on wages, hours, ete. Cleveland....................2-..0-c eee e ee eeeeeeeeee- 
Union scale of wages and hours. United States, by cities, 1922................ ot 
Se ee ee wee ey Te) ae 
— United States, by cities, 1923... 2.0... cece ccc ee ee eee ee eee ewww ee ec ec cence cececeee 
(See also Building trades.) 
Cement finishers: , 
Union scale of wages and hours. United States, by cities, 1922........................... 
Wages. United States, by cities,1923. . 22... ce ccc cc cece cece eee e ce eeeee Iu 
(See also Building trades.) 
Ceramicindustry. (See Pottery industry.) 


Certificates ofemployment. (See Employment certificates. ) 
Charts: 


oe 


Retail cost of food. United States, 1913 to 1923... Jan. 47; Feb. 70; Mar. 21; Apr. 31; May 49; June %s 


Retail price of coal. United States, 1913 to 1922... 2... ccc cece ccc ec ec ccc ceeess 
Retail price of gas. United States, 1913 to 1922............. 0.0. ccceceeeee eee Feb, 92 
Charwomen. (See Woman labor.) 
Chauffeurs. (See Teamsters, chauffeurs, etc.) 
Chemical industries: 
Wages. Denmark, 1914 to 1922 
— Mexico, 1922 
Chemicals and drugs: 


Wholesale prices. United States. Average and relative prices, various dates, 1922, 1923 . Feb. | 


—— —— Index numbers, various dates, 1890 to 1923 


Feb. 111-12; Mar. 40; Apr. 52; May 81-2; Ju 
Chicago Electrotypers’ Union No.3. Party to agreement Apr. § 
Chicago Employing Electrotypers’ Association. 


TOP eee ee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee 














Party to agreement. ..................2.... Apr. 






child jab¢ 
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(See 
children 
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Page. 




































oe child labor: . 
an, | Amendment to Constitution recommended (President’s message)... . . . : seeeeetaae Jan. 24 
Jan. o7 peet fields of Colorado and Michigan, 1920........................ 4 R--, May 161-5 
May 124 Canal-boat i ne cacehabadiarareenneesaareccesaeceatde ss cere ccaes Feb. 1-21 
. Dr. 104 Canneries. Indiana... .-.-....---2-2-0-- erence eee e eee e ence eee e ence cece eee eee eeeceeeees May 166-8 
“eb, 21 Delivering milk not farmlabor. Virginia.....................-....------2eeeeee eee cece June 227 
~- "09 Industrial accidents to i. Se WU, MET. or co cccckcctctccc cet cues ces Apr. 126-8 
Ie 13) Re MEN, BUM 0 5 cn ccccccgecedagescctccspecscccdapecscccccsencecs June 175-6 
ha, 9. 213 eon ooo. see eE hE Rane ee brass e reels daraneaboctcobonercs June 176-7 
n. B ee eeanabsbebeaasreestdvctpocessceloanee nes May 168-9 
7 ae (See also Employment certificates. ) 
“ 1. 95 children’s Bureau, United States. (See United States: Children’s Bureau.) 
» ©. 165 Children’s dress, bathrobe, and house-dress industries. (See Clothing industries, women’s.) 
e145 Chilean Railway Men’s Federation. Organization, aims, and methods....................... Jan. 195-6 
China.. Department oflabor. Proposed organization......................2222222+esseeeee- Mar. 178 
Chinese and Japanese workers. Wages compared. Manchuria, ee DE to oe Jan. 98 
Cigar mant Bg ERE Se hee a et ah Sh eR RR AL iy June 128 
Classes for employees. (See Vocational education.) 
Clay, Henry. Unemployment andits treatment. Great Britain............................ Mar. 94-103 
Clay, stone, and glassindustries. Wages. Denmark, 1914 to 1922................ 2.222202... Jan. 84 
Clerical service: 
Salaries of factory office employees. New York State, 1914 to 1922....................... Mar. 53-4 
IO SD once cdnaséccddudsdddbedcssdcdcddccetbedeccséocbeetes June 175 
(See also Stores.) 
Clerks, mercantile. (See Stores.) 
ss Cleveland Garment Manufacturers’ Association. Party to agreement....................--.- Mar. 57-60 
a Cloak and suitindustry. (See Clothing industries, women’s.) 
' Cloth hat and capindustry. (See Clothing industries, men’s.) 
si Clothing: 
IEEE ea AL RPE EL GUY SE May 102 
Changesin cost. United States, by cities, 1914 to 1923.................... ... Feb. 125-31; May 93-100 
, er ee ee Pee, SORE UO BONE. oc os cc cscs cc fcc eR KS. May 104-5 
7 Cer a ERE RS Ree) VLE OPS eee eee Te eee ee eee PPT EET TS re tere eee June 128 
(See also Budgets; Cost ofliving; Wholesale prices.) 
Clothing industries: 
Wee, Me OT OP, soccer ce cS ee sileccccbek ce. ff APY SS a Ee Fe Jan. 83 
Sen "EE, SUL, 3 os. oa ees Scacs Suse scocc ccce we sete ee ctaccces bee June 175 
Clothing industries, men’s: 
Pe Set ehes sila ccddeshcdecécebbscddscadetecetccck cede teeth cccdcetatsi Feb. 167 
" — Cloth hat and capindustry. St. Louis............. 2.20.22. eee eee cece eee e cece eeeee Feb. 166 
—— Shirt-makingindustry. New York City. ..........2..0 22.0220 c cece eee cece ee ee eens May 157-9 
Decision on discharge. Chicago..........................----- Fe ees. sees Mar. 67-8 
TAI oe PEE Oe ee peo oer: Sy SOE ee Pee et ee OF Mar. 65 
ee ene: ° WR. = en ce ee oe RO ei eai'lee. Apr. 86 
Teen nn ce ee oe ena ia db vues Jubasebncessisees ties éck ew eeed Apr. 85 
; Employment and wages. Massachusetts, January and February, 1923................... May 122-3 
Clothing industries, women’s: 
ME TT BONE CONG occ ccccctcckdcdosovescccte eben eee cblcaseele bec escbadbens June 138-60 
Employment and wages. Massachusetts, January and February, 1923................... May 122-3 






Clothing, ready-made. Australia (Sydney and Melbourne). Minimum wages and general 
tae a Ene sbeebs OT Et PS a Re ee ee ae Feb. 148, 149; May 124 


Cloths and clothing: 
Wholesale prices. United States. Average and relative prices, various dates, 1922, 1923.. Feb. 116-17; 
May 85-6 


—— —— Index numbers, various dates, 1890 to 1923... 2.2... 2 cee ee eee eee e eee eee Jan. 66; 
Feb. 111-12; Mar. 40; apr. 52; May 81-2; June 78 









Coal: 
Production and distribution difficulties. Report of committee of American Railway Asso- 


Retail prices. United States. Various dates, 1913 to 1923.................2....0-222e0ee 
Feb. 86-91; Mar. 36-9; Apr. 46-9; May 64-7; June 74-7 


Coal Commission, United States. (See United States: Coal Commission.) 


Coal mining. (See Mines and mining.) 

Coal Operators’ Association of Logan County (West Virginia). Decision of court on inter- 
I TOCOT TT OLOCCLTE ve, LLL PEELE June 227-8 

Coke ovens. Accident or nn Pr..." os. eons uasebesbotase@seceseuccses Feb. 224-5 
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Collective agreements: ‘ 
Bituminous coal industry. United States, 1923-24 aR. 


teddies ttete tt i  . . oe ee 


































































Broom ra yaad tetteonn + « hme tgapemiellll na i ss : 
PSbhen- Concu 
Clothing industry, men’s. Shirt making, New York City......................... Fane’ 
Clothing industry, women’s. New York City (Gadsby)....................... Ine 128-0 Railr 
rc nrekiindhteaidhenMiilienassbideses++eqades Gimssuanion...... Ly i, noth, 
PUNEweeseeeScntadedtcoshins cebitbhbeten. - Silk-1 
Electrical construction industry. Pittsburgh. Wages, strikes, restriction of output.. onciliat 
SE ON, Od oie et tlat penhtedspemmrnciotanceteceddhssapemedtdeeeess... Aust 
ee ee ee (er 
Garment industries. New York. Trade agreements in (Gadsby)................_. 1 ya 
end cs budietibieademes Setemisielll scanithane< =. far ‘Sa Mar 
re eas « RIE, ccaihe busta chsdhi's « desrrd cndievaieadeseie xc... Gon ti Net 
Granite industry. New England............... 2.2.2... cess neeecssceee Se < cane - Mar. ¢ 4 Nev 
ee ne SY Sis BID 05k 5 ic. ad ckppnh bcd edn deamdth coder -a.... Fe — 
Longshore work. Various ports. Hours and overtime............................... io ta i 
Longshoremen. Baltimore. Wages....................20---ccceccccccceceeceeeee.... May ies (Se 
gy Oe eee ey “SUNN. cau bak badd Goes Ubenwe <wildd flict ocndaenediubicses-.... ns Condu 
BS a0 6500 0s Ss adbbecstseceesees veces + diihh<bapetepen bb ccceccn. May 15 Confec 
eee irn hola Mas eses cecadens sakbwedoadesiawe ccc. Mav 1 Hi 
WE So EO EE ein... Feb. 1 W 
Be e- «th bhdwe nest “ceawesioatemegss ow <> Coniet 
Paterson (N. J.) industrial conference plam......... 2.2.2.2... 2. c cee eee n ee ec ences. 79.04 sry, 
Pottery industry. Stoke-on-Trent (England), 1923................................ ine 44- Conf 
PO Ae e hoc AREb eee eeebebbinecsedisscscecccdecessececssese. Mar. 57 Confe 
Printing, book and job. Milwaukee. Wages, hours, etc............................. 113-14 Cong! 
Railroads. United States. Hours and working conditions of yardmasters.......___. C 
——'—— Maintenance of way. Rules... 2.2.2.2... oo sce cece ede cc eccececcecee--.. 167- 
—-+ —— Railway Clerks... 2... cece cece eee eee ee Se a ee 152 I 
le eee WU wel cas 5 oobb 566 ok Senttaranheersinnt Us «se nswsh bacwybeus'een--. 170- 
Ne ee na deus deavdiecesedésekedecencvenan T 
Silk-sibbon industry. New York City... ................ 2.22. sacet oceebns-ccces-.. 0-7 
ee kc ectnds ters vclibhs dimabenlds«canchd <q. 138-4 
uc wcsntulsimiibeneene. 173-4 
ER eS ee ee Mar. 57 
Termination of agreements. Denmark and Norway..................-...-.-.-----.-.... Apr 
Window glass. Production. Court decision... .... 2.22.0... 0. ccc cc cece e cece wnncceee. I 
Colleges and universities. France. Labor university founded in Paris.................... 
Collie, John. Medico-legal examinations and the workmen’s compensation act............... 
Colorado: 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Report, 1921-22................... —— ee, Feb. 265-7 
—— Wages in specified occupations, 1918, 1920, 1922........ 2.22. cece een cen ecnee Feb. 140 
Bureau of Mines. Metalliferous mine accidents, 1920, 1921... .. ee eT ee ... Feb. 229-30 Cc 
Industrial Commission. Report, 1921-22. . 2... 2.22.20. eee ee eee ncn ceee atte Mar, 115-1 C 
Commerce and transport. Wages. Denmark, 1914 to 1922............ 22.2... .. cece eee Jan. 8 C 
Commissions, labor. (See Labor boards, bureaus, commissions, departments, etc.; and under C 
specific cities, States, and countries.) C 
Common labor. (See Unskilled labor.) C 
Company stores. Reduction in cost of living by company stores. Arizona.................. Apr. 5 . 
Compensation insurance funds. (See Workmen’s compensation and insurance.) 
Composition roofers. (See Building trades; Roofers, composition.) 
Compositors. (See Printing and publishing.) 
Compulsory arbitration. (See Conciliation and arbitration.) 
OO EEE CASAL SNE EE AA A EE, SNE Pe June 
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jiation and arbitration, United States—Concluded. Page. 
MP sothing i ndustries, men’s. Rochester. Decision on stoppages....................-.-.- Apr. 85 
cnirt making. Wow. York City. Decision... ...........cccccccceccccecceceececeecees May 157-9 
Conciliation work of the Department of Labor (Kerwin)... Meenhoentaaihatedss><paep cceneent Jan. 203; 
Feb. 255-6; Mar. 150-3; Apr. 160-1; May 225-7; June 242-5 

fancy leather goods industry. New York. Decision on discharge....................... Mar. 65-6 
Railroads. Engine, train, and yard service. Decision of Railroad Labor Board.......... Apr. 83-4 
_ Railroad signalmen. Decision of Railroad Labor Board...................-......... Apr. 84-5 
_ United States. Decision on collective bargaining....................... » dade iieaaiaianene June 160-4 
silk-ribbon industry. New York. Decision on discharge......................- pl venis Bi - Mar. 66 

Conciliation and arbitration, foreign countries: 

Australia. Employers’ attitude toward conciliation and arbitration law................ Jan. 220 
Germany (Ruhr District). Miners’ award ............00.-0ee-ceeeeeeneceee eee eeeceeecees Jan. 87 
Great Britain. Methods ofindustrial negotiation................... meehehec es capeunnes Mar. 10-14 
Manitoba. Joint Council of Industry. Organization and activities. ..................... Mar. 6-7 
Netherlands. Abolition of official conciliation boards............. ny vee RG toe 5 RE ne May 227 
ier Ten, SE cctacncangecanannececcetugneenapocnsc conser ge ccsccceepansces May 228 
soem W OGD inns an cosnenegenencenanneenennsensetoncccscccec: cccccc cencoctesnnse May 130 
Spain. Joint committees for emerson meme I ns eed June 240-1 
Union of South Africa. Conciliation machinery for mining industry ..................... Feb. 256-8 


o Collective agreements; Strikes and lockouts.) 


(See als 
Sestectors. (See Railroads; Street railways.) 
Confectionery industry: 
Hours, wages, and working conditions of women. Chicago and St. Louis. ............... jie wei 
Sones hE EE De re! RE eee we 
Confectionery and ice cream. Employment and wages. Massachusetts, January and Febru- 
A ea SARS RN ae 
7 th tna tina... May 120 


Conferences. (See Congresses, conventions, etc.) 


Congresses, conventions, etc. : 
Jan. 195-6 


I ed caeamhodncecosbeccapgoucesene 
Governmental Labor Officials of the United States and Canada, 1923......... “pp ep are June 246-8 
International Association for Labor Legislation, 1922.................. vin al ach 9 le Feb. 271 
International Association on Unemployment, 1922................-.--------------- ee eenes Feb. 269-70 
International Conference on Psychology and Vocational Guidance, 1922. ............... - Feb. 270 
International Congress of National Intellectual Workers’ Organizations, April, 1923...... June 230 
International Federation of Building Workers, 1922. ......................----.--------- Feb. 253 
International Federation of Transport Workers, 1922.......................---.----.+-.- Feb. 253-4 
Labor conference, international, 1922. Swmmary of proceedings.........................- Jan. 192-5 
Labor organizations. (See under name of organization.) 
National health, invalidity, and maternity insurance conference, 1922.................... June 224-6 
ee chebsarsbcaBbbeccs csov pescupessaccosecs Feb. 269 
Now © cee Meera) COOMOIINMOD, BOBD. .. cc ccccicccccccceccepecgccccceccccecccccoce Mar. 3-6 
Spain. Congress of the General Union of Workers. .............--.-.------e-0---0--e00- May 218 
Sweden. Swedish Federation of Trade-Unions.............. Sehdiic bandas Seeds Mains oo 0 ones May 218-19 
Women’s industrial conference, 1923. Proceedings.................-.- Mp ye a an Pema Feb. 50-7 
Workers’ Education Bureau of America, April, 1923..................---..2seeceeeeeennee June 202-3 

Connecticut. Department of Labor and Factory Inspection. Activities, 1920-1922........... Mar. 170 

Construction. Constitutionality oflaws. (See Decisions of courts.) 

en renee bean eenpaeeeness aceepecsecqqococonges June 128 

Consumers’ League of New York. Office cleaners in lower New York...............-..---+-- Feb. 181-2 

Conventions (meetings). (See Congresses, conventions, etc.) 

Cooks. (See Hotels, restaurants, etc.) 

Cooperation: 
Rs a conan eanpcevqupencenetaqnceneses open sconecascccccccnceecesoccee Apr. 163 
SIS wo Secctnccccsceccespegeconecevecqese edasatesanantinaccce oh aeseces Jan. 205 
A et oss sac eticennagbetentcscegenecoed Apr. 164 
enn ccbamocanecsarecesscccsccs shane May 231 
Cee eenebnbecsocecsencccocccccescseccscctiotens Mar. 156 
i gl Ji an. 205-6; Mar. 156 
Cooperative credit societies. United States and foreign countries...................-.-.-. Mar. 154 
Cooperative marketing studies by United States Department of Agriculture. ............. Jan. 204-5 
Court decisions as to contracts with cooperative marketing associations................... May 230-1 
European wholesale societies. Sales, 1921. ................2. 22 ccc cece eee ee cence eee enees Apr. 166 
Farmers’ cooperation in North Central States, 1913 to 1919..................--.2.-2eseeeee Mar. 154-5 


Nee Tn... nnscaspnassncesscoccepessccssecoesowleebielece 
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Cooperation—Concluded. sion 
France. Development, 1917 to 1921................-..-.0+---ceeeeeceeeceeeece..... ree ee os 
NEN iOS Sie See R OT RC CO RON Bs 108 Jan. 206-7; Mar. 156-3. car 
crn nelitieh Ma aaindawbnrsemngsss: -sa0secenesteseoaxes ss. , rd chile 
——~-» Agriqultutal aocletios, 1921.........:0-escceceeseoees-encecoesscevereeceeeeees. sy - colle 
——— Operation of street cars by Newcastle Cooperative Society .................... od . Colle 
BN aretorsenccnccvecsonnnnaranegncp as tecmeanqnsconepepescceese>s. “ide Cont 
ae ett Ree Rel nes dhaheeedna anna des tank scone<adssrmbheseracss.-. oe ; Dan 

. i Te nn oo eees er Sn ee PR on 
enn NEL AIA RIIIIOE PRIN... <crennr -pnadaarcaaamantneoronnnais ce. Bee Enf 
i tiaeniattiatheaenee sitneaneniar attaners Menasieres, <, an Fire 
Minnesota. Development, 1906 to 1021...................ee--ceeecneeseceneeeeeeceee. Ane ie ‘ Inju 
New Hampshire. Farmers’ buying and selling organizations eee Cee aE Ran .« 5 - : A nf a Inte 
SE « Wegner enon nan pecehnnn Ener Pehesee te «+ on. “ve 7 Jur 
a ns 3 1.0. 0 o nemen nnd encanetnnecs Wisanncntseunaer ss +> 0s. fay coal Lat 
ie a. ce eaeaukbachacetanehammatanes ao haw ond Lat 
Scandinavian joint purchasing er ene ke a ” 
Sweden, 1914 to 1921................2.-.2e-ecee0-e-: ee ane ee “<0 = eed Les 
ites a a il RE AR LE Tr anal é; Mer 1 7 Me: 
I A ELL LILLE TD DIOL EES, YAO : May ne Mit 
United States. Volume of business of Middle-West cooperative societies, 1921......_.. Ma 229-39 Pa 
aoe adinceedeaceoccsoesesd os sonsneoeene Led May 233-5 Pi 

Cooperative banks. (See Banks and banking.) Pic 
Copartnership. (See Cooperation; Profit sharing and labor copartnership. ) Po 
Copper smelting. (See Metallurgy.) Ri 
Cost oflabor, (See Labor costs.) Sti 
Cost of living: U1 
Arizona. Reduction by company stores.................... etnies bahia et ate 0 0 0.« Apr, 53 s 
es swubesenupembeascenececes May 1 ; 4 Decor’ 
—— Workman’s family budget, 1922.................... deine ald a coo <5 0 2 « Apr. 53 Denm 
I LLL LLL ALLA A LTE May | St 
California. Survey by State civil service commission................-...---- a Mar. 43-5 : 
inhi dindesreeednkcccehennn ebpbeneamenencareesecesersascenses> MSY 107-9, 115 , 
Dietary study among Italians in American cities. ...................-..-------+----+----- May 100-] Depal 
lee nd eae ee eee Cn anseccnges aaeanae eure: sasenepence M: ay 113-14, 115 Depal 
it tiivscccnnesseckhseees annie aaneneder centntmedieessetens May 106-7; June 128-9 Depa 
PET g MOR BO BOD ond on ccwrccccccccccenngscenes OE ATER Ge: See Rectan. syepste i May 109-11, 11; Depa 
iO li ne meni nd nance ocnene tabene,- care weeccese May 111-13, 115 Depa 
United States. Changes, by cities, 1914 to 1923.................-....---+---- Feb, 122-31; May 91-10 spe 
President’s message of December 8, 1922, labor passages in.....................-.... n, 22-4 Diam 
(See also Rents; Retail prices; Wage adjustments based on cost of living; Wholesale prices. ) Dian 
Cost of living compared with wages: Diet 
a ne cube c cece June 127-9 I 
(See also Wage adjustments based on cost of living.) I 
Cost of production. (See Labor costs.) 
Cotton garment industry. (See Clothing industries, women’s. ) Disc! 
Cotton manufacturing: 
Bombay (India) Presidency, Wages and hours of labor, 1921. ........................--- May 127-3 
anne teins ac desacconsahege case rap ccthanue cose Feb, 15 
ee” gel Re a I RI: i A Jan, %6,91 
i a mterecoes Jan, % Dise 
Massachusetts. Employment and wages, 1923............ 2... . 222-2. cece ceecnceceneeceee- May 122 
Court decisions, (See Decisions of courts.) 
Courts, industrial. (See Conciliation and arbitration. ) Dis] 
Credit societies, (See Cooperation.) Dis: 
Custom dressmakers, (See Clothing industries, women’s.) Da 
Cuyahoga County Carpenter Contractors’ Association of Cleveland. Party to agreement..... May 154-7 
Cuyahoga County Carpenters’ District Council, Party to agreement......................... May 154-7 
PD. 
Dangerous and injurious occupations. (See Poisons and poisoning; and under specific industries. ) 
Davis, James J. (Secretary of Labor): Do 
SpGustriel relations amd the 12-hour day.......... .......- <idissic swans .- cendeccescdsccseceses> 
UD te Seat oh ina sc xtitrannntiitdoed eddy ce sinbd-eemenededtenss< ob sees =n 


Days lost. (See Absenteeism.) 
Death benefits. (See Workmen’s compensation and insurance. ) 
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Apr, 165 
May 2 
Mar, j59 







\pr. If 
Mar, 138 
Apr, 169. 

May 27 
Apr, 16 

Apr, 164 

Jan, 20g 
May 235.7 
237.4 

Jan, 29 
aN, 28. 
Mar. 159 
May 23 













May 









; 
BY 





Y £29.39 
May 233-5 


















Apr, 53 (See also Conciliation and arbitration.) 
BY 103-4 Decorators. (See Painting and decorating.) 
Apr, 55 Denmark: 
May Itt Statistical Department. Retail prices, 1922 
lar, 43-5 — Wagesin agriculture, 1921 
7-9, 115 a 
Ay 100-1 Department of Agriculture, United States. 
-14, 1] Department of Commerce, United States. (See United States: Department of Commerce.) 
he 128-9 Department of Labor, United States. (See United States: Department of Labor.) 
“11, 115 Department stores. (See Stores.) 
“13, 115 Departments, labor. (See Labor boards, bureaus, commissions, departments, etc.; also under 
91-10 specific States and countries.) 
iD, 22-4 Diamond Cutters Manufacturers’ Association of America. 
















154-7 
154-7 


















Disputes, methods of adjusting. 
Docks and harbors: 


Picketing. Injunction granted. New York 


Picketing and secondary boycott to enforce unionization. 
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0 


Powers of United States Railroad Labor Board (Pennsylvania Railroad case) 


Right of wrongfully discharged employee to bonus. 


Union membership as a condition of employment. 


Diamond Workers’ Protective Union of America. Party to agreement 
Dietary studies: 


Family budget of workman. Mexico, 1922 
Italians in American cities 
Minimum of subsistence costs in Berlin 


Discharge of employees: 


Decision in fancy leather goodsindustry. New York 
Decision in men’s clothing industry. Chicago 
— Cleveland 
Decision in silk-ribbon industry. 


Diseases: 
Occupational diseases under Federal compensation law...................-.+-- 


(See also Poisons and poisoning. ) 


Baltimore. Wage agreement 
Longshore work. Various ports. Hours and overtime. 
New York City. Wage decision 
Philadelphia. Wage decision 
San Francisco. Wage agreement 


Dock yards. (See Shipbuilding.) 
Dress and waistindustry. (See Clothing industries, women’s.) 
Dry goods. Retail prices. United States, by cities, 1921 to 1923 
Dry goods stores. (See Stores.) 

Dusts. Coal-dust explosion tests. Bureau of Mines 
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North Carolina 
Strikes and boycottsinterfering with interstate commerce 
Massachusetts 


Party to agreement 


Disputes. (See Conciliation and arbitration; Strikes and lockouts.) 
(See Conciliation and arbitration). 


ee nv ccccawecsocccacéesceevessouagenetsbube cod 
(See United States: Department of Agriculture’) 


EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE HEHE 


COE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EE EEE EE EEEE HEHEHE EE 


Tree re eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee) 


Tee eee ee eee eee eee eee Pee eee ee eee eee eee 





ijons, arbitration, (See Conciliation and arbitration. ) Page. 
peisions of courts: aoe 
(ar-shed law of Missouri Sn + diindrebnasceecenecsocesaveccoesseTleeet May 207-8 
Child labor. Delivering milk not farmlabor. Virginia......................22.0--ceeeee June 227 
Collective agreement affecting production in window-glass industry ...................... Apr, 146-8 
Collective agreements creating monopolies. Colorado...............-..-----+-22e-+--2--- Mar, 133-4 
Contracts with cooperative marketing associations.................------+-+----------000- May 230-1 
Damages for negligence ofemployer. Ohi0...................-ceeceeesecececcccceecsseees Jan, 181-6 
Employers’ liability in interstate or intrastate commerce, United States Supreme Court. Feb. 247-9 
Enforcing workmen’s compensation act. Washington (State)............................ Jan, 186-7 
Fire-escape law of Texas held unconstitutional . ...............2.2.-200eceee eee e cece ee eees May 210 
Injunction against strike of railroad employees................--------+--------2eeeeee0e. Jan, 180-1 
Interference with union organizers, West Virginia......................2.222222-22-220-- June 227-8 
jury trial denied in contempt cases under Clayton Act...................------22220200-- Mar, 131 
i i tnesccansaseeseventeewndgesccscosccsesesscsccccescesssocdrs Feb, 244-5 
Labor laws declared unconstitutional . ............0cccccccec cece cece cee ccccececccccecces Mar, 130 
Law providing penalty for nonpayment of wages. Indiana......................2....... Apr. 148-9 
Leave with pay, to vote. Law held unconstitutional, MIllinois........................... May 207 
Membership in I. W. W. a criminal offense. California..............................-..- Feb, 245-7 
Minimum wage, District of Columbia. Law held unconstitutiomal...................... May 134-43 
Payment of wages on termination ofemployment. Washington (State).................. May 210-11 


May 208-9 
Apr. 149-50 
Arr. 143-6 
Mar. 135-6 
Mar. 131-3 
Mar. 134-5 


Mar. 45-6 
June 130 
Jan. 82-5 


June 165 
June 165 


May 106-7 
May 100-1 
May 103-4 


Mar. 65-6 
Mar. 67-8 


May 160 
Jan. 112 
May 159 
May 159 
May 160 
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Earnings. (See Wages.) 













Economic conditions: vag Ne 
Hawaii. Report on labor conditions. ...........0...---c.-sceecscneeccsecccccese.. < Ne f 
Siam. Labor situation............+-++-.-+eseerseeescreeeeseeeeeeseneteeteseeeeee, Pi. “7 

SE SR ee aaa eae ee nn ore 
ee ee ee Tex 
(See also Cost of living; Prices; Wages.) a 

Edueation. (See Adult working class education; Apprenticeship; Vocational education. santo 

Efficiency: ve 
Earnings, labor costs, and output in sawmills (Stewart).................-..-......... kl cal 
i it ect ae wd bt b nents encen. «.. Repay ¥ 
(See also Fatigue and temperature. ) : ¢ 

Eight-hour day: 4 
I I as ee aiel enc) hase keane ts. ee 

I a a a a ee rs 
Election. Leave with pay, to vote. Law unconstitutional. Ilinois.................... 7 C 
Electrical construction. Pittsburgh. Wages, strikes, restriction of output. Collective agre: ' G 

Employment and wages. Massachuset! 7 : 
eee ee ee eee eee eee eee eee 2 ee | 
: } 

LLL LTT OD : 

(See also Building trades. ) 
Electricity: 

Determination of demand. Various cities, United REE pth 

Retail prices. United States, 1914 to 1923... .... 2.22.2... 2-2 necnneeeneceeeee Feb. 94-9; 

Electrotypers. (See Printing and publishing.) 
Elevator constructors: 

Union scale of wages and hours. United States, by cities, 1922. ........................ 

es BE IS nn 6s cn etienlnbadscéeccececéoonepeesqunatpescens + 

(See also Building trades. ) 

Elevator constructors’ helpers: 
Union seale of wages and hours. United States, by cities, 1922.......................... 
(See also Building trades.) 
Elevator interlocks. Effectiveness in prevention of accidents (Old) .......................-.. 
Emigration: 
Austria. Statistics, 1922.................-.-... EB LN + TA EI enn a aaa 
Cee, See I, FIR in asian ven cincineratme cantatas é-<ccnccesavannam= oe. 
Recommendation of committee of International Labor Conference on statistics........... E 
(See also Immigration. ) 


Employees’ Compensation Commission, United States. (See United States: Employees’ 
Compensation Commission.) ~ 
Employees’ representation: 


I 
een NOD EON, UIOONR, FE. Dine. on rcparecdccccccccccccencscescerpengseces- Apr. 79-8 
Germany. Operation of works councils........ SS IR a A ae a nO ee { 
Manitoba (Canada)... Joint Coumeil of Im@ustry 2 oonc in nnn. cewccnnccccccscccisecccceccess-- 
(See also Collective agreements. ) 
Employers’ associations: 


OE cidunhwdvcded soddened hes chabhitib nndSedtgecccbeccesdessosbeeccces> 
Spain (Province of Barcelona). Decree regulating right of association.................... Ma 


Se ee I TI 8. on vw pcwcnceesssccccccowebengnacenes decccsscoece- FY 
Employers’ liability in interstate or intrastate commerce. Supreme Court decision.......... Fe 
Employment. (See Employment statistics; Unemployment. ) 

Employment agencies: 

I BLESSES I ee RTT Fe 87-9 

I, «0 re I in in A nc pawn en cunenb es caenaneastoeue+ceneence> I 89 

Connecticut. Activities of public employment offices, 1921, 1922, 1923.......... Feb, 189-90; Mar. 3-4 

Employment bureau of Dresden Technical College. . .......... 2... 2. ..22--20---seneeeeeee June 195 

r,t i... sccbceedasaeccoscgenscdenbecase eben Jan. 135; Apr. 119 

ee tino candhaiebe osscedcmaedadstces secon agnamemesata Mar. 84-5; May 179 

a IIR LEE a Se ES Se eR May 189-1 

I, nina vvccon6esscgmaneen diithamiearene senttate tarkate* > ss0%us> insane - Mar. 86 

Pipmeeeeen.. Meervenses, 1981 0H 1GER. oso ccc ccc ccc cc ccccccccctwcensesceces Mar. 86-7; May 182 

i Se SM, .. .occcccbskssunslitt incnsads dil senserendinheaenttceeee 7 
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Employm« nt certificates: 


Employm 
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INDEX 





gmployment agencies—Concluded. Page. 
Nevada. Activitees, TU0 to 1022... .........2002.-.........-. Ee Apr. 106 
Pe laepeeatte rere May 182 


New Hampshire. Activities, 1920-21, 1921-22. . 
Mar. 87-8 


North Dakota. Activities, 1921-22. . Ani tengee 
Ohio. Activities, April, 1923............---+---+++0-0-20e- ee eeee cece ence ee ee eee eee ees . June 193 
Oregon. Sin. «ila tecetitesuwesctebecsescocnsebesccccscccsssteaesbea Mar. 88 
Mexas. Activities, 1921-22.............-------+----+22-2-2+-- PRECEEN Jedadens vcanbartevees Mar. 89-90 
west Virgimia. Activities. ........-..-2.---0--ccneecescnececneeceeeceeen cece cceeeseeees May 184 
wisconsin. Activities, 1921 to 1923... ..........2-----22eeeeeeeeeeeecee cece eeceeees Mar. 90; June 194 


Maryland, 1922... ..+00scsseeececenerccccncecececececerceecececeeccccccececcceceees oo Ai pees June 175 
Salem, Oreg., 1921, tae Das Date Oe eS 6 oN eee es asad toed ne cehaaccccs we dueene Mar. 172 
Wisconsin, hie io d dna he behets aeRO hates in cee ee SSeeavebposscoscceeeneane June 176-7 
(See aiso Child labor.) 


ent statistics: 
Feb. 187-9 


Cobiboc rig MI NO8 5 6456655555555 5655055 i bore cce scot eee sede cleo eles Mn th la 
Colorado, 1921, RTS LS SS be Se 8 ee eaee things ods s 0. pes<céuancaeuenee Feb. 189 
cea le rt adn ha a ctenndgrapaseanersocesttnet. Feb. 189-90; Mar. 83-4 
Crank De I, BI an exes ndodds ccsdscntessiececcovetnncasencwementtrs Feb, 159-61 
Withois, ISR RR Rea ti sess cccc sc ct HER IES. Mar. 84-5; Apr. 104; May 179-80; June 189-90 
lament OEE at a a ee Pdeds den d ddd Cbd CoESECetan cadets Cobbenstoaees May 180-1 
Reig, SRA t's o'n's's p:cbbe's's's sete ne t'eees ose Mar. 85-6; Apr. 104-5; May 181-2; June 190-1 
MarvienG, Hiei btnc<ns se2e- so. ppt ks 6d diaghdconasaniehded TREE sTl cece eekete ees June <7 
Meg BOs irc 0c ds sodas bse thd se bedeccs sew e tabs n Mar. 86-7; May 122-3; June 191-: 
Wiens a 58s < os Fhcs ys cheer dscach Pebbotscctbestcccndaceccocceces & Mar. 87; Apr. 105 
RE I RS EO oy ee ee Py Fa ease bbe oeceess Apr. 106 
ge i BI in chen cntinctnnsapped tenses su Febeele’ these eheccsscedbs May 182 
New York State, 1922, 1923... ..........2.200.00s- Jan. 124; Feb. 190-1; Apr. 107; May 183; June 192-3 
North Dakota, 1921-22............... uaa eed ce de deg cbvceesee cbt Ne EN got Ly Mar. 87-8 
Ore nn tats ciinnc as cc nsinge tcbsnateapesecees peak te sheet tisetdokestacien Mar. 88 
Pema 8 06.556 0 6'0.55600060040546E64neese sc ccece ase ak aldhdedieih ie i acoiaeh Mar. 89; May 183-4 
Suggestion of commitee on measurement of employment..............................-- May 187-8 
Terns, Mane ees dso es cece ets et ee ees bee Mees Pee!) Ose ee eee Mar. 89-90 
ei inn cas <acennnssciktindeaneper encsécensccesesisesee Jan. 135-6; Apr. 119-20 
United States. Bituminous coal mines...............-..-.-....+---+-- Jan. 121-2; Feb. 187; Apr. 103 
—— Railroads, 1922, 1923.......4......-.---2---eeceeeee Mar. 80-2; Apr. 101-2; May 176-8; June 186-7 
—— Selected industries. ..... Jam. 117-21; Feb. 183-6; Mar. 75-80; Apr. 95-100; May 170-6; June 178-82 
—— Survey of building trades and recommendations on public construction.............. May 184-7 
i tied ci dididddiacicdedes Grandeticticesccubocece Mar. 90; June 193-4 
(See also Employment agencies; Unemployment; Specific industries.) 

Engineering trades: 
es 2a ccd becidbsbcdeswecks seccesn ccc ccc cdscccecccccccscsce Jan. 97 
Wages. Great Britain, 1914, 1920, 1922............... Siuansaees Jan. 95-6 
(See also Machinery and machine shops; Metal trades; ‘Shipbuilding. ) 

Engineers, hoisting. (See Building trades; Engineers, portable and hoisting; Hoisting 

engineers.) 

Engineers, locomotive. (See Railroads.) 

Engineers, portable and hoisting: 
Union seale of wagesand hours. United States, by cities, 1922........................-0-- Jan. 74 
(See also Building trades.) 

Enginemen, locomotive. (See Railroads.) 

Eye injuries: 
Burns from use of sulphuric acid in storage batteries. ................-.-.-.------.0-0-00 Jan. 153-4 
United States. Causes and cost of industrial eyeinjuries....................---......-.-. Mar. 110-12 





Factories: 
May 257 


Indian factory statistics, 1921........ Se a a i a a Se 
(See also Employment statistics; Hours; Sanitation and working conditions; Wages; 


Specific industries and subjects.) 


Factory inspection. (See Sanitation and working conditions.) 

Family allowances. (Sce Bonuses and premiums.) 

Family budgets. (See Budgets.) 

Family expenditures. (See Budgets; Cost of living; Cost of living compared with wages.) 

Fancy leather goodsindustry. New York. Decision on discharge....................-.-.-..- Mar. 65-6 
Farm labor. (See Agriculture.) 
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Farm products: 













Wholesale prices. United States. Average and relative prices, various dates, |) be 
ii ietientsséeddibinebehinsctkie so cgmaniteiteeimnse iene... Feb, | May 

aa anos IRdexr numbers, various dates, 1890 to 1923...... 2.2... .seecceccceccece.... Jar Fe, - 

Mar. 40; Apr. 52; May gi-; ‘lies 

Fatigue and temperature. Effects on accident frequency. Great Britain............ Feb, 2m 

Federal Board for Vocational Education, United States. (See United States; Federal Bon on 





for Vocational Education.) 
Federal Reserve Board, United States. (See United States: Federal Reserve Board.) 
Felt-hat manufacture. Industrial hygiene. ..............-2---0+--eeeeeeeeesecceneeeeces..... Dias diel 
Finishers and decorators. (See Painting and decorating.) ——— 
Fire escapes. Law of Texas held unconstitutional 
Firemen. (See Railroads; Seamen.) 
Five-and-ten-cent stores. (See Stores.) 
Food: 
Cost among Italians. 


SH HPSS EH EHH TOSEEEEESES ESSE SEES Seane 














(See also Retail prices.) 
Food industries: 

Employment of women and children in canneries. Indiana 
Wages. 












(See also Bakeries; Confectionery.) 
Food prices. (See Cost of living; Retail prices; Wholesale prices.) 
Foundry and machine shop products. Employment and wages. Massachusetts, 1923.__. 
French, Will J. Theinjured worker and his needs 
Fruit canning. (See Food industries.) 
Fuel: 
Re. 8. scam ewoncopsnnnnavenhoseliehi@hadses.. 
(See also Coal; Gas; Retail prices.) 
Fuel and lighting: 
Changes in cost. United States, by cities, 1914 to 1923...................... Feb. 125-31; May 93-1 
Wholesale prices. United States. Average and relative prices, various dates, 1922, 1923.. 




































Feb. 117 


—— —— Index numbers, various dates, 1890 to 1923..... 2.22... cccccecccnccccccccacccee. 
Fur cutting. Industria] hygiene 
Furniture and house furnishings: 

Canada. Wagesand hours, 1922 


Geen estate. Eleues Of 1GDGr, M14, MOOD. ..0n i. cn asncesicnccoeed sncuncnccetcncesucecscs-. sn, 97 
ne Mees En Sadens duviodubibbnunes d046cebeccesectinka<ch cskudecdcscouedenss- sn. 9 
Massachusetts. Employment and wages, 1923..............---ccec-cceecceceucccceccee-. May 122- 
hh: Mth cn wWenmekerndes ckbhinniosbnemen>cbiihs paniidh sehcnemitkh teund so « June 128 
United States. Average and relative wholesale prices, 1922, 1923................. Feb. 120-1; May¥ 
—— Changesin cost, by cities, 1914 to 1923. .... 2.0... eee n ence ecececeeeees Feb. 125-31; May 93-1 


—— Index numbers of wholesale prices, 1890 to 1923 


PPP eS eS E SESE eEseeeeeseseseseeseseces J8n, 00 


Feb. 111-12; Mar. 40; Apr. 52; May 81-2: June 78 


G. 
Gadsby, Margaret. Trade agreementsin the New York garment industries................. June 138-60 
- Garment industries: 
a i a eel TE lh sw ett | Mar, 57-60 
I i aii ilkd on eae si ocecsceeceweoece Feb. 140 
EE EELS PELE OT ET OE June 138-60 
(See also Clothing industries.) 
Gas. Retailprices. United States, 1913 to 1923................. i Oi STOO Feb. 93-4; May 67-9 
Gas fitters: 
ee an anima sanassdnadibdnennbabeceocoeoncces June 112-13 
(See also Building trades.) 
Gas masks and respirators. Railroad tunnels. Tests by Bureau of Mines.................... Feb. 228-9 
General Union of Workers. Spain. Congress, 1922...................--2cccccececccecccceces May 218 
Germany: 
Jahrbuch der Berufsverbiinde im Deutschen Reiche. Employers’ organizations, 1921.... Jan. 33-40 
Statistical Office. Factory inspection service. Operation of works councils, 1921......... Mar. 7-10 
~ ———— Production and wages in steel works, 1913 to 1921. ...... 22.2.2... 2. ......22.2-.-- Apr. 66-8 


Statistical Office (Hamburg). Real and nominal values of salaries and wagesin Hamburg, 
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Page. 
ngand mirrors. Wages ofchildren. Maryland, 1922.................... > veousn June 175 





gases decorat 





sccin dustry. WR ne, BOD 6 5. Sisk ch sed eee ed besbs cmd oaidk . 5 dese c cscs ces: Je 188 
tase worker's PO es BON soc ndccc csc gssdedesesegeseseccccesccses sess sdatiecebed Jan. 85 
po wane rs’ Union of Minneapolis. ‘Party Ses 6 dsdioes 0 cuns -bi0s«couswath ode June 168 





ment Printing Office. United States. (See United States: Government Printing 











stone trades: 





granite and 










granite industry. New England. Agreement, 1923-1925.........................-... eee Mar. 61-4 
Union scale of wages and hours. United States, by cities, 1922........................ ae Jan. 74 
(See Building trades; Granite and stone trades.) 





granite cutters. : 
granite Paving Block Manufacturers’ Association of the United States (Inc.). Party to 








Mar. 61-4 


ee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee eee eee eee 





agreement. 


Great Britain: 
‘oduste 1] Fatigue Research Board. Eflects of fatigue and temperature on causation of 







ighasttigl GEMM ss Pesala cc ccc ses sssccedcuseeocepesecotoocsoosesoreseseeccccsesedsees Feb. 230-1 
yinistry of Transport. Accidents on railways of United Kingdom, 1921.................. Jan. 157 
fegistry of Friendly Societies. Operations of trade unions, 1920, 1921....... Satta atttiabin' Mar. 143-4 

Grievance committees. (See Conciliation and arbitration; Employees’ representation.) 






H. 
President Harding.) 












Harding, Warren G. (See United States: 
Harvest hands. (See Agriculture.) 
Hatindustry. (See Clothing industries, men’s.) 
Hawaii. Industrial Accident Board. Report, 1921-22. ..........2...ceeeceeeeceee-seneeseee Feb. 2 
Health. Health and welfare activities in the Government Printing Office (Whitne *y). ... May1-13 
Hod carriers: 
Union scale of wages and hours. United States, by cities, 1922........................... Jan. 75 
Wages. United States, by cities, 1923... .........ccccccccoccccccccccccceescee-----+------- JUNO ILI-12 
(See also Building trades.) 
Hofman, Ellen Agnes. Federal, State, and municipal aid to housing, 1918 to 1922 (bibliog- 
Feb. 192-210 










FEDRY) <<. csccenccwosesecccccccccccccasbsbesscheswons sbbbewocesebsesssdeccccessccscesccccce 
Hoisting engineers: 
Wages. Umited Gtates, Dy cities, 1088 ..5 2.5 cccsscccdcccccccccsscccecscccccececsccccccce June 112-13 





(See also Building trades; Engineers, portable and hoisting.) 
Home Builders’ Exchange. Cleveland. Continuity of employment in building trades....... Feb. 211 
























Hookstadt, Carl. Workmen’s compensation laws of various States compared ................ Jan. 158-69 
Hoover, Herbert (Secretary of Commerce): 
Pe ee GNONOD 6 os anno vid cmeieetlins i < ooweidn cdde ntinidnie's Jub ciindcceci June 134-7 
Survey of building situation and recommendations on public construction................ May 184-5 
Hosiery and knit goods: 
Employment and wages. Massachusetts, 1923...... Soebec seb cE «alin ndekbeld swt obo May 122-3 
Wages, hours, and working conditions in outerwear knit goodsindustry. New York City, 
iit cicithsoncedghesadbeeonossdetannseesheousesese$soeslhGs «ddblagn sabes chs June 120 
Hotels, restaurants, etc.: 
Minimum wages and generalhours. Australia (Sydney and Melbourne), 1922.......... Feb. 148, 149 
ee aio hina eect ciescesceeces es eskilh adibibwissc- cts Feb. 140 
Hours, general. Womanlabor. Missouriand Alabama............................-+-. Feb. 177, 179-80 
Hours, specified industries and occupations: 
CC EE = Se ee ae eee Apr. 56-8 
Rs PAs Bs 00s based catsee cppnechocondswsediccsiass res ae Feb. 147; May 124 
ae i, Mi 00s -ateasctinhabhse chbbte ensecudenss iveldsSs .—lliduecyddaian Jan. 97 
nL, « ««cncccsgseonabbesannenrsesssonestiihackbekete mabe: Feb. 153 
Re ee ee ee er ar eee Feb. 149 
Bricklayers. United States, by cities. Union scale, 1922......................-......... Jan. 71 
Building laborers. United States, by cities. Umniom scale, 1922........................... Jan. 71 
Building trades. Australia, 1922..........c0seccccssceces-2-+-----+------------ Feb. 147-8; May 124 
mee 3 ee a ae ee ee ee ere Jan. 97 
—— United States, by cities. Union scale, 1922. ........ 2.62. cede cece eee twee cn eeeceneees Jan. 70-82 
TT LS TL ee x ee a, ST Feb. 4, 12, 15 
i MaRS... ..cussccasesecccccccesssGGts -eveneiende--covacnie May 155 
—— United States, by cities. Union scale, 1922......... 2.2.22. - 2-0 ee eee nce e eee e nn neeee Jan. 72 
Cement finishers. United States, by cities. Union scale, 1922...................--...+:- Jan. 72 
Clothing, ready-made. Australia, 1922...................------seseee-ee---+-- Feb. 148, 149; May 124 
i alate entail co caus cenels setter bie destiens cb on.ene Feb. 152 
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Hours, specified industries and occupations—Continued. 


Confectionery industry. Women. Chicago and St. Lomis....................... ed ee 
Cotton manufacturing. Bombay (India) Presidency, 1921...................._. rita 
eet eT ETE See ere rey er eee Te eee ye Ty yer) eee 


Elevator constructors. 
Elevator constructors’ helpers. United States, by cities. Union scale, 1922... — 
Engineering trades (foundries, machine shops, etc.). Great Britain, 1914, 1922. _. 
Engineers, portable and hoisting. United States, by cities. Union scale, 1922... 
Farming and stock raising. Nevada, 1921........................-.--.-------e.. a 
punmiture: - Camaia, MMB... icine sct iss 88s _ a ae 
es Grant Bute O006, NNN iin on De eee... 
Granite cutters. United States, by cities. Union seale, 1922.................... 

Hod carriers. United States, by cities. Union scale, 1922........................ 

Hotels, restaurants, etc. Australia, 1922...................22...2222222- 22222. © os 
eNO SNN. 1. Ji nsesiientins Sannemmsdetnethadnastacsccscasenccaisescccs22/... a 
Inside wiremen. United States, by cities. Union scale, 1922..................... a 
Iron and steel. Bar mills. United States, 1907 to 1922........................... = toc 
—— Bessemer converters. United States, 1907 to 1922.............2..0.0022000... 

ome anes Summeaces. United States, 100Boscic ox asic dicece-... 2. 0.-. 02-0 eee eee- 

—— Blooming mills. United States, 1910 to 1922...................00.0000.. 

—— Open-hearth furnace. United States, 1910 to 1922....... {ne ony 2 lite pian 

— Plate mills. United States, 1910 to 1922.................2.222 022222... J 

— Puddling mills. United States, 1914 to 1922...............202..000000000... 

— Sheet mills. United States, 1910 to 1922................-0 20200. ; 

—— Standard rail mills. United States, 1910 to 1922............ Peo sd eae... deg 

—— Tin-plate mills. United States, 1910 to 1922.................2.2-. 22.2.2 eee. 

Lathers. United States, by cities. Union scale, 1922...... RS 6 Bh 3 
Laundries. Maryland. Hours of women, 1922............................ a 
Laundries, dyers, and cleaners. Nevada, 1921.................... jbisameattes for.<.. 

Lumber, logging, and sawmills. Canada, 1922...................22..2.-0222022022.-. 
Manufacturing industries. Maryland. Hours of women, 1922........................ 
IN 66d iktas .. chsutceens Seed ndindbeerneisdectiedabentibacecepnes soe. 

Marble setters. United States, by cities. Union seale, 1922......................... ! 
SGetal tendes. - Aatanlin, 2068... 5.:00h Haas EE a ee Fet x: M 
Mines, mills, and quarries. Nevada, 1921..................-.- 2222.2. 22 ceceeeeeeeeeee- 
Outerwear knit goods. New York City, 1923........................2.220220.22022... ne 12 
Painters. United States, by cities. Uniom scale, 1922......................-.222..... Jan. 77 
Plasterers. United States, by cities. Union scale, 1922.....................2......... Jan. 77-8 
Plasterers’ laborers. United States, by cities. Union scale, 1922...................... Jan. 78 
Plumbers. United States, by cities. Union scale, 1922....................222.22 2002... Jan.? 
Putitry. : Groat Moltein, 2004;-20086 66555 565506225<... 0 mene... Jan. 97 
Printing and publishing. Australia, 1922....................22.22.-22 2-22 e ee eee eee. Feb. 148, 149 
pone Geet Miaiiaien, MONG MOORS 6s as ce Si Saiss odes eses 55555 2 28252502 555222.2222.20508.--...- Jan. 97 
ee sca eon eae ces cereccsoncseconccscebabecebes cee ¥ Apr. 6 


— Yardmasters. Decision, 1922....................-....-2---.---- ee. NS). 

Roofers, composition. United Scates, by cities. Union scale, 1922...... wot yt ea n.73 
Roofers, slate and tile. United States, by cities. Union scale, 1922......... ts, Se n.79 
even ee oeres Omnia, MD des ois ccsarncancsecacscecsissecccc oreo... Feb. 15 

Sheet-metal workers. United States, by cities. Union scale, 1922.................... i. Jan. 79 
Slaughtering and meat packing. Canada, 1922........................ eh ee Feb, 152 
Steam fitters. United States, by cities. Union scale, 1922......................-.2....-.. Jan. 79-8 

Steam fitters’ helpers. United States, by cities. Union scale, 1922...................... Jan. % 
Scvonecutters. United States, by cities. Union scale, 1922........................-...--- Jan.8 

Stone masons. United States, by cities. Union scale, 1922..................... ops lar ao Jan.81 
Stores.. Maryland. Hours of women, 1922.................... 2.2.2.2. 0c ccc cee e eee June 1745 
Street railways. Australia, 1922..........................----.-.---. Fe efscon<tdan Feb. 148; May 125 
Structurai-iron workers. United States, by cities, 1922......................-.......----- an. 81 
Telegraph and telephones. Nevada, 1921... ..........-... 2-22 -ceceeececccneccececeee-e- A pr. 6 
ng ee Sam iy ply ee Se ie May 14, 15,30 
Tile layers. United States, by cities. Union scale, 1922 Jar 
Trades and merchandise. Nevada, 1921............. 2.22... .2-2ceecceccceccccceecceeeee- 
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Husband, W.W. Immigration statistics. United States....................-....... aE. Seles 
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Industrial conditions: 
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Hours, specified industries and occupations—Concluded. Page. 
transfers and garages. Nevada, 1921............ssecseeeeenreeeeceeceeeeeeeee cee, Apr. 63 
transportation. Great Britain, 1914, 1922...........s0-0ccceseeneeeeceeeeceeccceceeeeeees Jan, 97 
woodworking. Australia, 1922.................... Maar wRSeT sass er eecenscccees. Feb. 149; May 125 
Woolen manufacturing. Great Britain, 1914, Ee etna atelier et ENR AI PA tc Jan. 97 
woolen manufacturing and knitting. Canada, 1922....... a at SERA ACI PR A a Feb. 153 
Woolens and worsteds. Australia, 1922...................-. hee ceeiinae ace Feb. 148, 149; May 125 

Hours, miscellaneous industries and occupations: 

Arkansas. Women in Arkansas industries..............2...-22200-ccecececeeeceecceceees June 171-2 
Belgium . « «+ -eeweeceneecennccceccceccceecnncccenawssensneeeeccnencnsncneneneccncececeees June 122 
FIANCE. «-- ccccccccccccccccccccccccceccccccccceescsccecgececsccccccccsccccccccccccccsccess June 122-3 
Cet son UNA nRnee One AeRanbocnnphcencnsecoseeseesecasecsccccccccccccepennescpccpeeneage June 123-4 
eens Tide itehtnetenadeacestnacimaen+sesrep ome cess cccscceveccanecepeccepe May 126-7 
ee, SE SE cnwcdocncoccccossesseccospannecenscnansssuconscenceseapen June 125-7 
Nevada. Hours of women in specified occupations, 1921, 1922.....................-...--- Apr. 91 
Tennessee, th ee anne ii then eheteh ening be snseceescepsccesoedcamamne May 124 
House-furnishing goods. (See Furniture and house furnishings.) 
Housing: 
Argentina. Problems, legislation, and activities.......... iaecen nee meneoonnhedeat -.-+- Feb. 212-16 
Bombay. Government housing for working classes. .... diel ete toni Pp tae Apr. 94 
(ee ina CRE A. tance a a ag PON Ne Feb. 218-19 
Buenos Aires. Working-class dwellings project. ...... reo a Ha oe i a he ie a en May 193 
Chile. Problems, legislation, and activities......... + EASA en ch chan Al catia trea Feb. 216 
Aa, I TO nc nna t mimancesancesacmmen June 198-9 
Denmark. Housing loan law............. ~menahannane xo snemiekheans ss pape x spent « Ge Apr. 92-3 
nine nn bbeee han ReeehOe Coeeee ee nennSsoccennenen$seenesseenetp Jan. 149-52 
Federal, State, and municipal aid. United States and foreign countries—bibliography 
hina ete neenedtnesceuheeEeeeerenens sees séncessssncecesesccensunpees Feb. 192-210 
Formosa (Taiwan). Government loans....................----. -haintthedbiannrehinan Apr. 93 
Germany. Tax on rents to provide building fund......... aaoanin ae csnaiiannadmmthanaads June 199-201 
Guayaquil (Ecuador). Workmen’shouses. Program................-....... tantevexen. ne 
Massachusetts. Extension of emergency rent laws............ cubbubusesebnsaddesosasane June 198 
—— Report by commission on necessaries oflife...................-.---- + RS OO Cer pee Mar. 71-2 
New York. Consent decree limiting activities of trade associations....................... Mar. 72-4 
South America. Situation in specified countries.................. chai eel eet acinar Feb. 212-19 
United States. Building and construction industry in 1922 aienieanat entnniee ines teetedl Jan. 144-9 
—— Changes in cost, by cities, 1914 to 1923..............-...-----0--- eee ene Feb. 125-31; May 93-100 
ti caddeeche dn tnhadsee einmediaiaehet b+0000rr¢nnes0o arhncess¢ensns ee Feb. 218 


(See also Rents.) 
Jan. 210-14; 


Feb. 259-64; Mar. 160-5; Apr. 180-5; May 239-44: June 251-6 





Hygiene. (See Sanitation and working conditions.) 
I. 
Illinois: 
Department of Labor. Employment statistics, 1922, 1923. ...............-+esesesececeees Apr. 104 
Department of Mines and Minerals. Report, 1921-22... ...........2.--..--00----0-0eeceee June 119 
Immigration: 


Immigrant aid: Legislative safeguards and activities of Bureau of Immigrat.on (Wag- 


en ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Jan. 210-14; 


Feb. 29, 259-64; Mar. 160-9; Apr. 180-5; May 239-44; June 251-6 


VERE DBT ie 00.0 5 5's 00 0 o'0 50 = bv cot btto ne donne cocvetnonccsocescccncenscccssnece June 249-51 
(See also Emigration; United States: Bureau of Immigration.) 


Index numbers. (See Cost ofliving; Retail prices; Wages; Wholesale prices.) 
India (Bombay). Labor Office. Wages and hours in cotton manufacturing, 1921........... May 127-30 


Indiana: 


Sree re eee eee ee ee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee 


Almond industry, Italy and Spain. ...........-----+------2-eeeeeesee cece cece ee ee eee eeee 
(See also Economic conditions; Employment statistics; Production; Unemployment; Un- 


rest.) 


Industrial conferences. (See Congresses, conventions, etc.) 
Industrial councils. (See Employees’ representation.) 
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Industrial courts. (See Conciliation and arbitration.) 





Industrial disputes. (See Conciliation and arbitration; Strikes and lockouts.) Page, 
Industrial education. (See Vocational education.) 



















Industrial poisons. (See Poisons and poisoning.) 


Industrial relations. (See Conciliation and arbitration; Employees’ representation.) 
Industrial relations and the 12-hour day (Davis) 
Industrial unrest in England (Turner)... ...............22-cccceecccecccecceccececes-..... 


Industrial Workers of the World. Membership in, criminal offense under California la: a ate 


ee ee 


Injunction against strike of railroad employees. ............--------..-2ceeeeeess.--... ~ — 
Injured worker and his needs (French)........ 2.22. 2....222- 2c. ceeceeeececeeeeee... * — 
Inside wiremen: : 
Union scale of wages and hours. United States, by cities, 1922.................._. bin 6 
(See also Building trades.) ans 
Insurance. 


(See Accident insurance; Old age and invalidity; Unemployment insuran. 
Workmen’s compensation and insurance.) 
International Association for Labor Legislation: 


Tenth delegates’ meeting, 1922. Resolutions and agenda 














Internationa! Association on Unemployment. Meeting, 1922......................... - be 
International Broom and Whisk Makers’ Union. Chicago. Party to agreement....__. wn. 106.9 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. Pittsburgh. Party to agreement... sn a 
International Chamber of Commerce. Resolution on production....................... 12° 2 
International Confederation of Intellectual Workers. Foundation........................ Tune 2 
International Conference on Psychology and Vocational Guidance. Meeting, 1922........__. Feb. 27 
International Federation of Building Workers. Congress, 1922.............................. b. 253 
International Federation of Food Workers. Membership, by countries...................... ine 2p 
International Federation of Transport Workers. Congress, 1922............................. 2534 
International Labor Conference: 


Preparation of agenda of 1923, International be 


SOPH HEHEHE EEE EEE HEHEHE EE EEEE EOS SEEEESESESESESE EEE HEHEHE EERE EEE ee 


International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union: 
Cleveland. Party to agreement 


International Labor Organization. 



















Kiedy cue eewdeetatindunddetdume 606 6Wbge 6a a 6 cee obccccecce Mar, 57-40 

ee ey ree ST wn whwatudiosbes cot canteshtesbecenccccccce lu 2-60 
International Longshoremen’s Association. Party to agreement............................- in. 112 
International Molders Union of North America. Party to agreement......................... Mar. 57 
International statistical study commission. Meeting, 1923......................2222--0 0.0... June 261-2 
International Typographical Union. Milwaukee. Party to agreement....................... 13-14 
Interstate commerce, Interference by strikes and boycotts. Court decisions................. \ 1-8 
Iowa: 

Bureau of Labor Statistics. Employment survey, 1922, 1923...... Apr. 104-5; May 181-2; June 19-1 

Workmen’s Compensation Service. Report, 1920-1922... ...................-.-2-2-0---e. Mar. 116-17 
Ireland. Ministry of Industry and Commerce. Report on cost of living, 1922 ee ae ar. 4 
Iron and steel: 

Bar mills. Hours. United States, 1907 to 1922...............22...22.---. eee eee June 84, 85, 106-1( 

Bessemer converters. Hours. United States, 1907 to 1922........................ cee eee June 4-91 

Blast furnaces. Wages and hours. United States, 1922........ 2.222022 22 2 coke eee May 117-21 


Blooming mills. Hours. United States, 1910 to 1922 





Sheet mills. United States. Wages and hours, 1910 to 1922 
Standard rail mills. Hours. United States, 1910 to 1922 






ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee et 


ieee eee ee ee ee ee 


Tin-plate mills. Wages and hours, 1910 to 1922... .. 2.2... ee cece ccc cn cence Mar. 48-52 
Wages and hours, by occupation. United States, 1907 to 1922.............. 2... eee eens June 84-110 
Wages and output. Germany, 1913 to 1921... 22.2... cc. cece cece ce cece cncecucee Apr. 66-8 


Irregularity of attendance. (See Absenteeism.) 


J. 









Japanese labor: 
Howell. cid. isc digdaeeial ost cheeses We bG6s Upilaa dn sd06k i seced sucked iweoe Mar. 1-2 
Japan. Payments to workers discharged from military and naval arsenals meccpgiiidbiate Mar. 54 
Japanese and Chinese workers. Wages compared. Manchuria, 1922.....................s.-- an 
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Page. 





manufacturing: 









Bmploym ent and wages. Massachusetts, January and February, 1923................... May 122-3 
wages. Mexic0, 1922. .........------ 222 eeee een ee geen eee e eee e ene e eee pe necece onsbecssee June 128 
wb orinting. (See Printing and publishing.) 
saat councils. (See Employees’ representation.) 
ers. Lockout at Dundee, 1923............ AE, BL WV. i BL cx teh.od 





Jute W ork 















Kentucky. Workmen’s Compensation Board. Report, 1920-21...................... SHSedet 
Kerwin, Ht eh L. Conciliation work of the Department of Labor......................0..2. Jan. 208; 
Feb. 255-6; Mar. 150-3; Apr. 160 1; May 225; June 242-5 

Knit goods. (See Hosiery and knit goods.) 
Minimum of subsistence costs in Berlin....................2.0-- cee ccc ccecees May 103-4 


e 
kuczynski iv. 









L. 











(See Employment agencies.) 


Labor agencies. 
Apr.162-3 










Labor banks. IEE i ee Fe Og eee ee eee aE ia See 

Labor boards, bureaus, commissions, departments, etc.: 
Finlat Labor bureau and State insurance inspection office discontinued............... May 211 
Mere i as 2 I Ey a May 255 
New York. Change in personne! . . sdapevevelessavsesesacwess May 255 
itn! CRE StU bn aoc tac. leo ccc reeN se chen scence conc cdeccccnccctneceesets May 255 
Uruguay. Decrees facilitating work of national Se ETS -Stadbcsrescécunetcccscress May 213 
Virginia. Change in personnel. ...................0-.e0e0- tbe Pi py oh ~adeupnes pineay May 255 






(See also under specific States and countries.) 
Labor conditions. (See Economic conditions.) 








































Labor contracts. Provisions of Belgian law......................- Pn Rae eubtaldacsenitek Jan. 187-8 

Labor copartnership and profit sharing. A list of references.....: eakdpetin akcaent «eumaiberemed Apr. 167-79 

Labor costs: 
Coal mining. Belgium, 1919 to 1922............. vasvosduen Fecne tad feapat nats acta dedied Feb. 149-50 
a Ee ea acs a cabwececcepaccepectcccaaccecns Jan. 94 
Economic effects of social welfare eal. Di cnsevces<Ban thavetense een vees ----- June 222-3 
Relation to earnings and output in sawmills. ....................-.-- Pepieaeseyece Seeeaon Jan. 1-21 
Oe eS eo caso oncecchogeececbessecccceccetuce Siinatenesen Apr. 66-8 

Labor exchanges. (See Employment offices.) 

Labor legislation. (See Laws and legislation.) 

Labor market. (See Employment statistics; Unemployment.) 

Labor Office, International. (See International Labor Office.) 

Labor organizations: 
oo SacRneebennagessas suc cschl ihe cecegeccqcccocccgocesces Apr. 157 
1. cc saslerecaaaeasaes haan sss coheansweces ccosbones Feb. 252-3 
France. General Confederation of Labor. Congress, 1921......................--...-.+-- Apr. 151-4 
Germany. Craft unionism versus industrial unionism.........................--..--s20 May 215-17 
Great Britain. Status oftrade-unions, 1920, 1921.......... sch anatie ind ore: ?.gu- ngs <TR wie dee ania Mar. 143-4 
International Confederation of Intellectual Workers. Foundation................... June 230 
International Federation of Food Workers. Membership, by countries................... June 230 
Italy. Opitsetem: of decree on eight-hour day. 5. . 2.055. .cecc ees tcc cece enn nc ccccee June 126-7 
cnr ccnanpisdsitntgunenenseseosescoescs csgsccesscocecee May 256 
Netherlands. Extent oftrade-union movement, 1921, 1922.............................. Apr. 154-6 
Nevada. Teeemenee, BORO CO TO... 2c rece ccc ccccccccccccccccccccccccesccnscccaces Apr. 151 
CE anno ncccsnscceccoegassecscoboccescooscece A CE IE PD Apr. 156-7 
Spain. Congress of the General Union of Workers, 1922...............-...-+-.--222sseeee May 218 

— (Province of Barcelona). Decree regulating right ofassociation...................... May 212-13 

Sweden. Congress of the Swedish Federation of Trade-Unions, 1922. ....... - apenas ..--- May 218-19 
A Ey Md sccdsnesecesscccwssunssesccesccccccesccececene cece ccqocccccee Apr. 158 
Switzerland. Tradeunion movement in 1921...........-...-.-0-0+. «+--+: soupovagossapes Mar. 144-6 

Labor policies. Uruguay. Labor requirements in contracts for public w orks nian Ya Botany: May 213-14 

Labor shortage. (See Employment statistics.) 

Labor turnover. (See Mobility oflabor.) 

Labor unrest. (See Unrest.) 

Laborers. (See Buildinglaborers; Building trades; Unskilled labor, etc.) 

Lathers: 
Union seale of wages and hours. United States, by cities, 1922......... Jan. 76 
I OT GU, en cc ce ccc crccccccccccsnccscagsecesopeoemepes June 111-12 
(See also Building trades.) 
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Laundries: 


Page, 


Fah 140 7 , 
e 
June 128 Machin 


Laws and legislation, United States: = Machine 
Arizona. Minimum wage law amended... PORT eyeb HITE... May 131 1923... 
California. Membership in I. W. W.a criminal offense. seccodbdln Mee. At i8Lt maedinn Machine 
NR ORNS BaP RERNIIOE. «5 icc cccccccccccccccccesccsucccseces........ onggnte: Wag 
MetemetneG beeen. «Sissies ctctghe csta dblinede ce kA Sakis. cco es..... ci — 
Washington (State). Compensation law amended. .......................------..... ee oe Wor 
Workmen’s compensation. Laws of various States compared ......................... Jeni tee Machini: 

Laws and legislation, foreign countries: McHugh 
cca ORR OR tals Bede. Ee sk. Sekcn ccc ccecncecccesss....... Teme 19 Mainten 
Austria. Economic effects of social welfare laws on Austrian industry Seatietindh Rul 
Dalgtam:,., Labor emmtractes... «05-6 snd -c0s ss sdaeil sis Vex stwe es S52 0. a ee Sesame (See 
ee, A ae nae oe Manitob 
Bulgaria. Compulsory labor service. .....................cceecce ee ceeeeeccceeeeee. no Sie Manufac 
Central America. Agreement concerning uniform labor legislation.................. ir at and sp 
Colombia. Amendment to compulsory insurance law.................... eet. a Marble ¢ 
Denmark. Determining compensation under accident insurance law.................. Mar. 197. Marble s 
Be a ae Jan. 188-0 Uni 
Finland. Law abolishing labor bureau and State insurance inspection office.......... May 211 Wai 
France. Accident insurance law for agricultural workers....................-.-.-..... .. Mar. 126 (See 
Germany. Amendments to workmen’s compensation and insurance laws, 1922... .... pr. 135-8 Marine 
Greece. Summary oflabor legislation............-....-<-+-+---eesceeeeececeeeceee-ee. n 1 Markets 
India. Workmen’s compensation law...............-..--+-+s+-ceeseeeeeetecseseeeeee. fay 201-2 Agr 
ENE ELE ELL ATO CREED far. 140-1 Married 
New Zealand. Conciliation and arbitration law amended.............-..-...--....--.. May 2 Marylar 
Spain (Province of Barcelona). Decree regulating right of association.................. May 212-13 Masons: 
Sweden. Amendments to accident insurance law, 1922................-.-+---.--------- Mar. 141-9 Wa 
a i namatemneiececcccecesss Feb, 2 pe 
Uruguay. Decrees facilitating work of national labor office...................:----..-.... May 213 (Se 
——— Law protecting rural laborers... ...<.es6- 6 .ccsccce-cssesecesccccececssons---- ais, May 214 Massact 
Yugoslavia. Law establishing a general emigration bureau... ... SO eS . Feb. 249-50 Dey 
(See also Decision of courts; Minimum wage.) =a 

Lazard, Max. Compulsory labor service in Bulgaria..................-..c0ss-eeeeeeeeee---- Tune 19-33 Ind 

Lead poisoning. (See Poisons and poisoning.) Mir 

Leather industry: Meat pe 
Employment and wages. Massachusetts, January and February, 1923................. . May 1223 Mediati 
ES LLL LLL LED ET Jan. & Medical 
—— France. Saddlery and leather goods, 1922...........<-0--0ce0-----ceceeceeeeeeeees Apr. 66 Gor 
(See also Boot and shoe industry.) oe 

Leave with pay. Election law held unconstitutional. Illinois..........................-.. May 207 Men's ¢ 

Legal holidays with pay. (See Collective agreement.) Mercan 

Legislation. (See Laws and legislation.) Merean 

Lescohier, D. D. Harvest labor in the wheat belt, 1920, 1921...........-.....<.-seee-----e-- Feb. 44-50 Mercha 

Linotype operators. (See Printing and publishing.) Mereur, 

Lithographers. (See Printing and publishing.) na 

Lockouts. (See Strikes and lockouts.) Mir 

Locomotive engineers. (See Railroads.) Wa 

Locomotive firemen. (See Railroads.) We 

Logging. (See Lumber, logging, and sawmills.) ; ts 

Longshoremen. (See Docks and harbors.) ww, 

Louisiana. Department of Labor. Activities. . Jan. 215 | 


Lumber. (See Building materials.) Metall 
June 169 Ac 


ee 


eee eee ee 


































I tw ecee ees JUNO LMS 

I a wn ae ie Feb, 152 md 
Se Ra eRe Skokie ches acfidiuieimibbtigds wees--+-- June 125 

Sweden. Wages in logging camps, 1918-19 to 1922-23........ Se HS i . June 132-3 

United States. Earnings, labor costs, and output, 1921. ................--..--..--------- Jan. 1-2 a“ 


Washington (State). Increase in pay rolls, 1922. ..................2.e-ec eee - ee eee eeeeeee> June 261 Sintés 
Lunch pariode. (See Collective agreements.) | 


POPP ee Pee eee ee ee eee eee ee ee ee eee eee ee ee ee eee ee? ee eee 
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M. 























vachine shops. (See Machinery and machine shops.) Page. 
Machine tools industry. Employment and wages. Massachusetts, January and February, 
1903... cccnccsnssecerasecccccoscsccesececcsncncecccccccnccn wens cnccccececececeesescccess ..-. May 122-3 
vachinery and machine shops: 
Wages. Cleveland (Ohio) district, 1915, 1920, 1922, 1923... .................-..... aeeeadee Feb. 139 
sine. Unie ets MBN 5 coi ccccccboccccacedoccsesdcece Journ es oes sf pe Feb. 164 
Working hours and production. Great Britain, 1913, 1919......................... ah a Apr. 68-70 
Machinists. (See Machinery and machine shops; Metal trades.) 
eee OAc se NOS adie SbWh Seu s Sods oc cnahessde ecbessccccccscsecccesccccccccesere May v 
Maintenance-of-way employees, railroads: 
leg, . SR aa E Bl esse oes SEE odae cbded cddedmntcn ccs Wah nae eno. Bais tecaduundas Feb. 167-70 
(See also Railroads.) 
Manitoba (Canada) Joint Council of Industry. Organization and activities. ................. Mar. 6-7 
Manufacturing. (See Employment statistics; Sanitation and working conditions; Wages; 
and specific industries.) 
Marble cutters. Wages. United States, by cities, 1923.................@......-.--..----4.- June 112-13 
Marble setters: . 
Union scale of wages and hours. United States, by cities, 1922.............. poannegesbons Jan. 76 
Wages. United States, by cities, 1923.............ccseeceeeseeeee-- ees caiiiadwancatmated June 112-13 
(See also Building trades.) 





Marine engineers. (See Seamen.) 
Markets and marketing. Cooperative-marketing studies by the United States Department of 

















es i, fs... on ccngunnppamopepeosceserosespacoocesceces .. Jan. 204-5 
Married women employed. (See Woman labor.) 
Maryland. State Board of Labor and Statistics. Report, 1922........................... June 174-6, 258 
Masons: 
RE, Cited Vici nns den o di cssdsbbdw deed 66 voces epee 0 ae wouten Jan. 88-9 
ee 2 ae cameamoncssusscesegoerececoqeessoes June, 112-13 
(See also Building trades.) 
Massachusetts: 
Department of Labor and Industries. Report, 1922....................-..-------+--- .... June 258-9 
—— Safeguarding power press tools. Recommendations. ...............-....---..------- Feb. 267 
Ne ee ne eed aagcdegeaceceseccsnscccncescos Mar. 117-19 
Minimum Wage Commission. Activities of wage boards, 1922................----.------ Apr. 74-6 





Meat packing. (See Slaughtering and meat packing.) 
Mediation. (See Conciliation and arbitration.) 
Medical and hospital service: 
Government Printing office. .......................-.-22--- SN ee acta meesaenpy Poel May 10-13 
(See also Workmen’s compensation and insurance. ) 
Men’s clothing. (See Clothing industries, men’s.) 
Mercantile clerks. (See Stores.) 
Mercantile industry. (See Stores.) 
Merchant marine. (See Seamen.) 
Mercury. (See Poisons and poisoning. ) 
Metal mining. (See Mines and mining: Metals.) 

















Metal trades: 
Minimum wages and general hours. Australia (Sydney and Melbourne), 1922... .. Feb. 148; May 124 
Wage adjustment system of Dresden .............-..2 2... 22-2222 eee eee eee eee eee e eens Jan. 86 





Wages. Denmark, 1914 to 1922... ............-.. 220.0222 2222-200-- Oy py ee fp ede 








(See also Iron and steel; Machinery and machine shops; Sheet-metal workers. ) 
Metallurgy: 











OOOO SSE SOE EERE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE HEHEHE ERE EEE EE EEEHEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE 


(See also Mines and mining. ) 













Metals and metal products: 
Wholesale prices. United States. Average and relative prices, various dates, 1922, 1923.. Feb. 118; 
May 87-8 
~~ —— Index numbers, various dates, 1890 to 1922....................22-2.0-2 2222-2 eee Jan. 66; 
Feb. 111-12; Mar. 40; Apr. 52; May 81-2; June 78 
Mexico. Department of Labor. Cost of living in 1922...............22-20.2-20e20eceeeeee ees May 106-7 
Migration of I EEE Ecce ewecbee eee l ele ve ces obeccccsssccavessce Feb. 269; Mar. 177; June 34-5 
Millwork. Wagesamd hours. Canada, 1922.................--..-cecceeeeeeececeecceceseeees Feb. 153 






Miners’ production bonus. Ruhr District... .............2200.... ccc ccccacecevecccccececees Jan. 87 
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Mines and mining: ae 
Accidents. Colorado, 1920, 1921. 3, ies : ; ae oe 


deed ied ellie ttt ee ee ee 


May 9 
eit RETR LA at ae TEE IS he a 






—— Iowa, 1896 to 1921. Fatal accidents as related to tonnage. ....................... m2 be. 
—— Washington, 1917 to 1921. Fatal accidents.as related to tonnage...............___ at aad 
Bituminous coal. United States. Agreement, 1923-24.............2..ceeceeeeeee-... ly 
—— —— Unemployment, February, 1923... .....-2<ccse<-seeecsecceccccacececeeee..... how i 
— — Working time.................seen-n-+- Jan. 121-2; Feb. 187; Mar. 82-3; May 178: June js 
Coal. Belgium. Production and output, 1913 to 1923............... 2.2.0.2... 148-5 


—— —— Wages, output, and prices, 1919 to 1922 












































—— —— Operations of mines, 1922. ..........-2c0c<c0--cececceescescseesececees an. 92-4; May 150.1 
—— —— Strike of South Wales coal miners, 1923..............---.2---e-ee0-000-0--. June 42-4 
ee re | i. 2 .ncncnaagenmosshenaarenentcacgncsaccosesesdeasss--. May 1% 
—— India. Employment ag@ output, 1921........................ —— 


—— Nova Scotia. Fatal accidents and production, 1908 to 1922.................. ine 2 
—— United States. Fatal accidents, 1922....... 2.2.22... cece seen eee ce eeececeeee. = tee 
Coal-dust explosion tests. Bureau of Mines . Fel 
Earnings of hand and machine miners in Illinois, 1921-22................-.2.......... Jur 
Metals. Metal-mine fires. United States 
Safety in mines in California 
Safety work in small mines ine 209-1) 
Wage and board rates in western mining districts, 1923.................-.--see0------.. ine 115-17 
Wages and production in mining industry of Idaho, 1922. ......................---.-... ne 118- 
Minimum of subsistence. (See Dietary studies.) 
Minimum wage: 
Alberta (Canada). Rates fixed for various industries. .................csecee----------e. y 14445 
as oi a eo ahemba@ebeonces.-. May 131 
Australia (Sydney and Melbourne). Various industries, 1922.................. Feb. 147-9; May 124-5 
District of Columbia. Brief for constitutionality of minimum-wage law................ May 131-3 
—— Law held unconstitutional May 1 
i ET. 9 os ck ucdnd tales sso som auihbibenmnsl on chanadt <ace----- Mar 
—— New minimum-wage board to be formed May 143-4 
——— Report of special commission... ... .... . . . nc ceniamane ceweee devecentectienccs------ Apr. 714 
Peete treme. Tiemeee, MOU nn... 5. nec ce ncccwensieendeteschcesowdéeeence---- Apr. 76-8 
Nee Te oo re nn ood, Ceiba chbépesaccaacewcdginbeitns ocos--- June 137 
Saskatchewan (Canada). Rates fixed for hotels, restaurants, etc....................... May 145 
Uruguay. Law protecting rural laborers.................---e-<aeeceenececeeesecese---- May 214 
Washington (State). Report of Industrial Welfare Committee, 1921-22................... Jan. 99-10 
Mining. (See Mines and mining.) 


Minnesota: 
Industrial Commission. Activities, 1922, 1923................--...-s-eeeeeeneees Mar. 170-1; Apr. 1% 
a ccc ecb esbeenbeeedmerensecess--. Mar. 119-2 
Minors. (See Child labor.) 
Missouri. Negro Industrial Commission. Report, 1921, 1922.....................-...-----. June 35-7 
Mobility oflabor. Recommendation for compulsory publication of labor turnover. .......... May 2% 
Money, purchasing power of. (See Purchasing power of money. ) 
Moniana. Industrial Accident Board. Report, 1920-21........... 2... cccccnscenes-ee-+----- Mar. 120-3 
Motormen. (See Street railways.) 
Musical instrument manufacturing. Wages. Mexico, 1922............2cs.-e<ssee-eee-+------ 





National Association of Builders’ Exchanges. Wage scales in building trades, 1923... .... mm 
National Association of Window-Glass Manufacturers and National Association of Window- 
I, CIs, «<< v cdevesccsssccccccecccrsccccccccnescoccuagibesacess- 1 
National Brotherhood of Operative Potters. Party to agreement..................-.-------- Mar. 0 
National Building Granite Quarries Association. Party to agreement.................--.-.-. Mar. 6244 
National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters. Causes and cost of industrial eye 
i ne cell a A ME ROE EM. asbbconcnenecccccdcneccvccscoccocces:-- i 
National Personnel Association. Meeting, 1922... . 2.2... 2 cece cen cet ncaemndabeceweees--- ” 
National Research Council. Committee on immigration appointed...................--.----- May : 
Navigation. (See Seamen.) . 
Nebraska. Department of Labor. Activities of compensation division, 1922......... 5 dppb - Feb, 233-4 
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Page. 

























Negroes: ’ , ; 
pcOrmiS ED WOUND WOR. ccc cn ccncccccccmccancnccccccccceacccccesesesencees Apr. 21-3 
wigraticm Seam Gite Domes)... si ec ddsecesecceceee secs ece-secee Feb. 269; Mar. 177; June 34-5 
yissou “i Negro Industrial Commission, Activities, Ms Fe.cusstulanteccesceacseced June 35-7 
Netherlands: 
Central Statistical Bureau. Collective agreements in 1919, 1921........................... Apr. 86-8 
_— Report on trade-union movement, 1921, 1922... .............22-- 2 eden ee ee ee eee eeee Apr. 154-6 
vada 
+ Office of Labor Commissioner. . Activities of employment agencies, 1920 to 1922........... Apr. 106 
__ Employment of women in Nevada, 1921, 1922............ 4 py.) AER AAT Le Apr. 91 
ET re ae Apr. 151 
EE LEE ELE LL Apr. 186-7 
__ Wages in specified industries, 1921. Soc ab cbUbPaRs hs 800 ie pevadslaass Ties chase Apr. 63 
New Brunswick. Workmen’s Compensation Board. Report, 1922. sessvel. luis abel ..... June 220-1 
New England textile strike (Tildom) ..........c.c.cccscccccccccsecceccececcnecesccecescceres May 13-36 
New Hampshire: 
Bureau of Labor. Report, 1920-21, 1921-22... 0c ccc cece nee ceed e eee e cen eee n en enee May 182, 247 
Department of Agriculture. Farmers’ buying and selling organization................... Apr. 164 
New York State: 
Bureau of Womenin Industry. Established...................2..2ceceess seen eeeeeneeese June 261 
- Survey of outerwear knit goodsindustry. New York City, 1923..................... June 120 
Department of Labor. Change in personnel. .................----+---+--------- Mar. 177; June 260-1 
- Klevater rama es. os hs Sess he laa bods wens’ d atdua Sapa seas Apr. 187 
- Industrial accidents to children, 1919-20 .........0........2..2.-22-2-022 2022-22 ene ee Apr. 126-8 






EE EL ee ae aE Mar. 3-6 
Newspaper printing. (See Printing and publishing.) 









Night work. Japan. Cotton spinming. ......... sisi dsccpeee cock bessesesscecleececcen’s rah May 130 
North Carolina: 
Department of Labor and Printing. Recommendations and activities................... Feb. 267-8 
—— Statistics of cotton and tobacco industries... 2.2.22. ccc ce eed eee eee ee ec wneees Jan. 216 
North Dakota: 
Department of Agriculture and Labor. Report, 1920 to 1922..................-...22-..0 Mar. 87-8 
ha Fa nrbe ic bcbdeccccccccadsble phUSSOsh 0 nlsGhi's <asReibddn «-cecKeun Mar. 171 






Workmen’s Compensation Bureau. Mini yRORO B83. 02d latidedl wy 


IPP eee eee eee Pee Pee eC eP ee eee Tee ee ee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee 












Nova Scotia: 
Department of Public Works and Mines. Report, 1922......................-2.--.-....- June 212 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. Report, 1922... ..............-.-----0- cence ence eceee 







Obituary (Governmental labor officials): 


“Teter ee Te eee ee 


is SE Man cosas cena ncaves cn coaccosaccecesseccecasess 













Occupational diseases. (See Diseases.) 
Office cleaners. New York City. Survey..................-----ssss--- siti «ipl eeisatierat seamen Feb. 181-2 
Office clerks. (See Clerical service.) 
Oklahoma; 
Department of Labor. Labor-law enforcement........... inieiatil, actititta nen elt meena da aie Jan. 216-17 
SG SUES, WO oon ecm ccwncccceccees cocecvounhencsenehsnes Mar. 124-5 
Old, Clayton W. Mechanical elevator interlocks—their effectiveness. .....................-.. Apr. 1-10 
Old age and invalidity: 
Belgium. Old-age pension legislation...................-.- |g tia hlanga 2 ol deena heel Mar. 127 
Denmark. Old-age pensions. Statistics, 1913 to 1921 ..... 2... .. 2. 2. cence cence me ne enneee 






iene Uiietainduag acs cbscevkeoutsovscseeteseceecenge 
Open-hearth furnaces. (See Iron and steel.) 


Ore dressing. (See Metallurgy.) 












Oregon: 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Activities, 1920-1922... ... 0... -.-.--.-ee<-aeeeenececeeecees Mar. 171-3 
Industrial Accident Commission. Report, 1920-1922..................---------neeeenene Mar. 125 
Ornamental iron workers, Wages. United States, by cities, 1923...............-..-+.--+<-+- June 112-13 
Out-of-work benefits. (See Unemployment insurance.) 
Output: 
Re DB oittetd. « cnwerbane sehernonapaeenes teowentasnt Feb. 149-50; May 148-50 
EES POMER. 5... 500. cc scenqcsindewenes <pedetindchmawarteerccrnth be Jan. 87-8 
a  iiititi(‘*é*C*N RR iris CoS Sipe we 0 Jan. 92; May 150-1 











~—— India, i917 to 1921............ novabdnderodaevaccocecccocenccccccaseesscecccoccecoece May 151 
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Output—Concluded. p 
Railroads. Standardization in maintenance-of-way work - > 


TTP OR ROR ee Oem ew eee 
Se 
elt tet iet i i i ne 


Overtime: 
nb ta: badecectn ncaa decscperenas becmas TOO ee Mer is 
Railroads. Decisions of Railroad Labor Board............................-... Jan. 102-4; May 159 


Soft-drink workers. Portland, Oreg. Agreement 
(See also Collective agreements; Hours; Wages.) 


Noe dee rermendoes se rerecercomeasccccece.. Feb, 175-4 


P. 


Packing industry. (See Slaughtering and meat packing. ) 
Painters. (See Painting and decorating.) 
Painting and decorating: 
Hazards. Report of industrial paints committee. Great Britain 
Union scale of wages and hours. United States, by cities, 1922 


tt rte reeeeeeteeecenewenne June 211-12 


eid Jan. 77 
Wages. United States, by cities, 19023.......6 cc coi cede eee eet e ee eee eee eee. June 111-19 
(See also Building trades. ) 
Paper and paper goods. Wages. Denmark, 1914 to 1922.....................222-2.22-002.... Jan, 8§ 
Paper and wood pulp. Employment and earnings. Massachusetts, January and February, 

DOE ES pechn o 8 Uh codec nape ctvccensponenccyescoscesces ceeds Reh Seg cece ta sccceccece May 122 
Paving Cutters’ Union of the United States of America and Canada. Party to agreement... Mar my. 
Payment of wages. Payment on termination of employment. Court decision. Washington 

6 crrreserporecsmreeewerrevasncccccapscsqupncppanecccesoden UNIOO)k sbN58i 5.0... May 210-11 
Pennsylvania: 

Bureau of Workmen’s Compensation. Report, 1922................222.2. 2.2 eee eee eee Feb, 234-6 
Department of Labor and Industry. Activities........................+....--- Feb. 268; Mar. 173-4 
— Change of personnel . . ...... 2... 2.2.22. e cece eee eel ee ee eee ee eee Hon sete d J s..... Mar. 178 
— Labor and industry, January, 1923. .............. 0.2 c eee eee eee eee eee ee eee Mar. 89 
— Radio used in employment service... ..-........ 22.2222 - ence ee eee eee e eee eee e ee eee June %1 






Pennsylvania Railroad Co. Court decision. Powers of Railroad Labor Board. ............. Apr. 143-6 
Pensions. (See Old age and invalidity. ) 

Permits to work. (See Employment certificates.) 

Photo-engraving. (See Printing and publishing. ) 





Picketing: 
eal io a oe ne ce cade cnnbecicasocreseccocccccce Apr. 149-50 
es a ce caebeececdecavenseveccococcccss May 208-9 

Pipe coverers. Wages. United States, by cities, 1923....................2.222.2.2 eee ee eee eee June 112-13 

Placement work. (See Employment agencies. ) 

Plasterers: - 
Union scale of wages and hours. United States, by cities, 1922.......................-.. Jan. 77-8 
e. ST I PPO, MEE Gaccacesdesdoscbbdueeclsccéccccobscocbeescccccccces | June 111-12 
(See also Building trades.) 

Plasterers’ helpers: 
a 8 os OS oe eee neeeneeneenenstsaaeecece ... June 111-12 
(See also Building trades.) 

Plasterers’ laborers: , 
Union scales of wages and hours. United States, by cities, 1922...................-.-...- Jan. 78 
(See also Building trades.) 

Plate mills. (See Iron and steel.) 

Plumbers: 
Union scales of wages and hours. United States, by cities, 1922......................--+- Jan. 78 
TO Os I, OF ONO, BOR occ cnccccccncccsccccccocccsodbecsostepeccccece June 114-15 
(See also Building trades.) 


Plumbism. (See Poisons and poisoning: Lead.) 


ee eee 


Benzol poisoning in a can-manufacturing plant................. 2.22.22 52. e cece ee cence eens June 205-6 
Lead. Report of industrial paints committee. Great Britain........... ........--.----- June 211-12 
Lead poisoning in manufacture of ceramic transfer pictures. Germany...............-.-- Apr. 129-30 


Merenry. Yur cutting and felt-hat manufacture. .................. Wet a eee June 206-7 
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pottery industry: 


Agreement. i ad Reta iis boc be chide apes cbavenweet Mar. 57 
Collective agreement. Stoke-on-Trent (England), 1923..............--+eecc-+--eeeeeeeees June 44-5 
fours. Great Britain, 1914, 1922. ...............-2seeececeeeeseeeeeeeeeeee cece ree ee ewes Jan. 97 
iad poisoning in Manufacture of transfer pic tures. J ees a Apr. 129-30 
Wages. Mexico, Ea sesncctesesccce ccenndl sini heh Sonatas eo chp dah s+ onc on cawtierlow June 128 


premiums. (See Bonuses and premiums. ) 
president Harding. (See United States: President Harding. ) 
President's Conference on Unemployment. Recommendations of committee on unemploy- 
ment and busimesS CYCIES. . ..... 2-2-6. ss cee eeeecceter eee ceeeeen cece: Le amthnins pee May 188-9 
press feeders. (See Printing and publishing. ) 
pressmen. (See Printing and publishing. ) 
price, George M. Administration of labor laws and factory inspection in certain European 


(OUNLTICS. . «+0 weeenscnns cpa cicnesenndonecseecewenccncene sence centeeenneecnengseesescsennes .. Junel-19 
Price fixing. New York. Consent decree limiting activities of trade associations............ Mar. 72-4 
Prices: 

Building materials and building costs. Germany, 1923.................--+----eeeeeeeeee June 82-3 


(See also Cost of living; Retail prices; Wholesale prices. ) 
Printing and publishing: 


Ricstzotypeme. Cantenge,  A.grecwmemt ....... .sisins . <iid- comepinds sincons.- occceewecenseccnences Apr. 81-3 
Employment and earnings. Massachusetts, 1923................-.--.----ssseeeeeecneeeee May 122-3 
ars, Goan I AGA, BADD. 6 00 donk sce ns dstawbedh hed tedbhe oo on 0'00s dewenk so cedecnes Jan. 97 
Minimum wages and general hours. Australia (Sydney and Melbourne), 1922............ Feb. 148-9 
ee EE eT rm ns Wt cobesvie se awh Jan. 85 
tl ES stb Aglnad tain,nc Arh hwed od eabiinn ssp dp andy Mor Uidia triacs J4sdNsN ie TOde Apr. 66 
opi A ae Os LYING widest icana'’s 26-wenssed 0- Hawcbh .~dwlsnashTeeu ve ce se 6% Jan. 91-2 
ee NG EE, BOG ay Kiiaidvid nis'd oo cWdebdin Sead dee dcccesadcccsdcsasscvcccoes Jan. 95 
pet i inn witnensnatnaeeenpapampans tse -haik te baat ition Gael éutok tui «6 June 128 
wee ES EE ee sneb@d «nh Si Feb. 165 
Wages, hours, etc. Milwaukee, Collective agreement.............................++---- Jan. 113-14 
Oe, neo nnn aeennneneernnssperen sn bbl tis usbsenent June 175 
Production: 
a May 148-50 
cron UGE SRS» w'tn0.00000sh ssaccsveesdsconnonanany shhWh dad dbid =pibhibbithscnes cele se May 150-1 
nee OU I EE TD BOE eo oon onccditdecdebinhoWdedilale poh S6sbisWStuU. -.dUEdbiss detect June 212 
Index of production in basic industries, 1913 to 1923... ...........-.....-----.--+--2-+-4-- Apr. 100-1 
Pepgrees 1, PEIIEE GUNMERCY «6 6. 00.o see cnnnndbadnSs doldih vinweids onninicded os vied sepaec'ee- June 134-5 


Resolution of International Chamber of Commerce..................... BOL sad Sded. ctzuws ve June 135-6 


(See also Labor costs; Output.) 
Production and working hours, Machinery and machine shops and shipbuilding. Great 
Lo BAe mipGéactebal «dies Apr. 68-70 
Production bonus. Minersin Rhur District...................-----------+--eeesceee--eeeees Jan, 87 
Production standards, Railroad maintenance-of-way work ...............-....-.....---se0-- May 146-7 
Profit sharing: 
inne «ds cnntanncnndnetenestied: th tks bii~casstis sstekedwal — Jan, 115-16 
(See also Bonuses and premiums; Cooperation. ) 
Profitsharing and labor copartnership, Recent references, United States and foreign countries 
i ce OO td lal cs id abd’ alee «08 Apr. 167-79 
Promotions. Railroads, Maintenance of way. Decision.............-......--.cs---s-s0-0e- Feb, 169-70 
Rms TOUR Dimi, BOO in anc actbilh cab ddd wie bibcce dededd..nsctiewsce June 128 
Public employment offices, (See Employment agencies. ) 
Public housekeeping. (See Hotels, restaurants, etc.) 
Public works. Labor requirements in contracts. Uruguay.............0...2ss.-scee+--see- May 213-14 
Publishing, (See Printing and publishing. ) 
Puddling mills, (See Iron and steel.) 
Purchasing power of money: 
United States. Amount of food purchasable for $1.........2.-..s-ssss-seceeee-seeeeeeee Jan, 44; 
Feb. 66-7; Mar. 18; Apr. 28; May 46; June 54-5 
(See also Cost of living; Cost of living compared with wages; Retail prices; Wholesale 
prices. ) 








Q. 
Queensland. State Government Insurance Office. Report, 1921-22....................-.-.- Jan. 174-5 
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R. 
Railroad Labor Board, United States. (See United States: Railroad Labor Board.) 


Railroads: * 
Accident statistics. United Kingdom, 1921. ...................... 2.22 cece e cece ee eeee.. Jan | 
Collective bargaining. Decision of Railroad Labor Board.............................. ne tia 
Contracting out of shop work. Decision of Railroad Labor Board................... Jan, 104 
Employees’ rights and responsibilities (extract from President’s message of December ~ 

pt BRT OBR, Ay oO a Ob Tb hee eS La LS LNT | na rr lon al 

Employment and earnings of employees. United States. Mar. 80-2; Apr. 101-2; May 176 sm a! 
Engine, train, and yard service. Decision of Railroad Labor Board... ................ Apr 

Hours and working conditions of yardmasters. Decision of Railroad Labor Board.....__ nt 1 

ESere GPM eee fu Sessa dss CISCO ER A TO ce. May 1% 

Maintenance of way—rules; Telegraphers—wages. Decision of Railroad Labor Board... Fs), \s7, 
Minimum wages and general hours. Australia (Sydney and Melbourne), 1922..... Feb. 14s: \ay) 

Overtime, wages, seniority, leave, etc., of clerks. Decision of Railroad Labor Board... \{y j5) 
Railroad signalmen. Decision of Railroad Labor Board................................. Apr. 84 
Ghopsien’s bends. Manian 22. OR, HR Ren. Tune 44) 
Standardization of output in maintenance-of-way work................-.<.-ccee.----... May 146: 
Wage rates and employment. Great Britain, 1921, 1922...............-.......2.2...... Feb, 1504 
(See also Street railways. ) 


Railway Employees’ Department of American Federation of Labor. Party toagreement.... Jan ) 
Railway labor tribunal, necessity for (extract from President’s message of December 8, 1922 Jay 
Railways. (See Railroads; Street railways.) 


Recreation. Government Printing Office... ...... 2.2.22... 2.2. c cece cece cece cece eeeece eee. May 1 
Rehabilitation. Pennsylvania. Work of bureau of rehabilitation, 1920 to 1922............ May 24 
Rents: 
Australia, 1912 to 1922 compared with 1911............ 2.2.6.0 cece cee eee cece cceeeeeeeee- . Tunes 
ey Oa ibe uiieduiwwiewerte iui ewdsvebureworuwwsvwecsdbbdeditendsccc. cs... Tune 19 
Germany. Tax on rents to provide building fund ......................... die css « June 199-99 
ee ee ee | te Tune 2 
Restaurants. (See Hotels, restaurants, etc.) 
Retail prices: 
Clothing. Great Britain, 1914 to 1923. . 2.2.2... 0.0. occ ccc ce ec e we cece eececeeeee. May 1044 
Coal. United States. November 15, 1921, to April 15, 1923..............2..2200.00000... Jan. 62-5 
Feb. 86-91; Mar. 36-9; Apr. 46-9; May 64-7; June 744 
—— —— Average and relative prices, 1913 to 1923.................2 222 cece eee eee eee. Feb, 9f 
inrcil... eaet SEND 80 MER. << icewewswweseve ns BUTTS. SE I Feb. 
Dry goods. United States, by cities, 1921 to 1923.......... 22.22... 2226000000: Feb. 99-110; May 76-8i 
Electricity. United States, by cities, 1914 to 1923...................22.22.2.. Feb. 94-9; May 69, 71 
Food. Australia. Index mumbers, 1913 to 1922....................2..0.00000... Jan. 67-8; June $l- 
— Canada. Index numbers, 1914 to 1922............02 6252 occ ce cc cede dcdecnaceee Jan. 67-8; Apr. i 
—— —— Index numbers, 1914 to 1922.......0...0. 000222 ec eee. Jan 67-8; Apr. i 
et PE eS May Ik 
— Germany. Index numbers, 1914 to 1922............... sSeeneetsarbetstczssstes. Jan. 67-8; Apr. i 
— Great Britain. Index numbers, 1914 to 1922...........22 2.0L eee cee... Jan. 68; Apr.5 
sem IGG OND. 555 FETS CST ie SEIT 0a oo TT cle ccc ee eeee Mar. 4 
—Italy. Index numbers, 1914 to 1922.22.02... 266 c ccc cc cc ccc c dees ccccccccccsees- Jan. 68; Apr. 
SPREIIOO, BOND DIR iicccwcccccccesosssces bbe re rc. bd TIVE ce vsiiscceee.-- May 10- 
—— Netherlands. Index numbers, ee POE ee. SS pe) >) a Jan. 68; Apr.d 
—— Nevada. Average prices, 1921 to 1923. .....0..0500 0c cece ccc cdeccecee Apr. 54; Juneal 
—— New Zealand. Index numbers, 1914 to 1922... 2.0.0.0. elec ec e cece eeeese Jan. 68; Apr. 5I 
— Norway. 1914, 1922, 1923..............00........ Pre Pr ee eo May 110-1 
—— — Index numbers, 1914 to 1922... ...... 2.0.02. eee cl ckeceeeeeeee Jan. 68; Apr.5 
—— South Manchuria, July, 1922. (Food and other articles).......................------ Jan. @ 
et i , PE... nsocnccaewsncndbdesestcecocccesccpsccesnostheridbestcce.-- May 112-1 
— Switzerland. Index numbers, 1914 to 1922. .....0.. 0.0000 Jec cece cece eee eee Jan. 68; Apr. 5t 
—— Union of South Africa. Index numbers, 1914 to 1922......................------ Jan. 68; Apr.il 
—— United States. Average, and amount purchasable for $1. .......................---- Jan. 4 
Feb. 66-7; Mar. 18; Apr. 28; May 46; June® 
— — Average and recent changes... 2.2... c cil ec c ccc ccccccccccccccccecccccccccceee:> Jan. 41-3 
Feb. 62-3; Mar. 15-16; Apr. 25-6; May 43-4; June 
— — Average, principal articls, in 51 cities... 2.2.0.0... cccccccececcccncccccceceeees- Jan. 48-00; 


Feb. 71-84; Mar. 22-84; Apr. 32-44; May 50-62; J unc 00-7 
—— —— Average, recent dates compared with earlier years...... diebeasedearsconeoceces:: Jan. 42-3) 


Feb, 63-5; Mar. 16-17; Apr. 26-7; May 44-5; June 5 
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Retail prices—Coneluded . Page. 
Food. United States, Charts.................... Jan. 47; Feb. 70; Mar. 21; Apr. 31; May 49; June 58 
Page ee EEE LS Ee ee) Jan. 61-2; 
Feb. 84-5; Mar. 34-5; Apr. 44-5; May 63-4; June 73-4 
Jan i a — FBO 08 MBB. sc crcrorewrotwdaisesivs ico cbbbbe lus sccdebeee Jan. 45-6; 
Ine 18 Feb. 68-9, 71; Mar. 19-20; Apr. 29-30; May 47-8; June 56-7 
n. | — —— Index numbers, 1913 and 1914 to 1922. .........-..cseeeseeeenee Jan. 67-8; Feb. 65-6; Apr. 50 
cee UFR ae aren nsevecenvetcnecsseueeesteeeelsed cbse decd ieccc ect hese did. May 115-16 
Jan. » Pood 210 GE Hy SUD ccc cneccccceccccceweeocccowocoe dose cs bbe Vi Seis Sisk cess Mar. 45 
ne 1%: Gas. United States. By cities, 1913 to 1923................22.2.20222 2 eens eens Feb. 93-4; May 67-9 
pr. & GE ct cccnsiecencccccccnsccbbterseetch Sibecssedeebe le ck ccc cé Feb. 92; May 70 
.D, 10) Various commodities. Belgium. Index numbers, 1914 to 1922.................... Jan. 67-8; Apr. 50 
ay 198 ccm Det, TR ARES ws centers es des Ond cB, U8 SU bo Std nc cece ce cceselc Mar. 45-6 
b. 167-9 — France. Index numbers, 1914 to 1922... 2.2.2.0... 0.02 e ee eee eee Jan. 67-8; Apr. 50 
May 13 — lS nn Soest Te Jan. 68; Apr. 51 
Ay 159 — Uruguay, 1913 to 1922. (Food and other commodities).............. Ri. 225... GI May 115-16 
pr. ll Retirement. (See Old age and invalidity.) 
une 4. Roofers : 
ay 14pe Wages. -TimiteO Biba, WF Chiles, TOG. on asses bot a eee ee June 114-15 
). 1505 (See also Building trades. ) 
Roofers, composition: 
in. 1 Union scale of wages and hours. United States, by cities, 1922........................... Jan. 73 
in.® (See also Building trades.) 
Roofers, slate and tile: 
ay GI Union scale of wages and hours. United States, by cities, 1922..........................- Jan. 79 
May 24 (See also Building trades. ) 
; Rubber industry. Employment and earnings. Massachusetts, January and February, 1923. May 122-3 
June & 
e 19 Ss. 
1%; Saddlery and leather goods. Wages, France, 1922..............-..--.-------2-eeeeeeeeneeeees 
une 20 Safety. (See Accident prevention; Sanitation and working conditions. ) 
| Safety codes. (See Safety standards.) 
Safety in mines in California. Report on Argonaut mine fire...................-.-...---....- Apr. 124-5 
Y 10-98E Safety standards. Codes. moat of American Sicencsnscsitaed Standards Committee .......... May 195-6 
. 62-iE Safety work in small mimes............ Sa aaa Sbeddasicoccecen SUE 
ne 74 Sailors. (See Seamen.) 
Feb. {ME Sailors’ Union of the Great Lakes. Party toagreement........................-...-...---.-- June 169 
Feb. WEE Sailors’ Union of the Pacific. Organization and policies (Taylor)............................ Apr. 11-20 
y 76-SE Salaries. (See Wages.) 
9, 71 Sanitation and working conditions: 
ne 81- Ceylon.......... een Pees oc no cunee . coadaaensapetineee.. a 
Apr. i Effect s of exposure to arsenic trichloride................ pe tented ped mapgeilip MR 
’ (0 ~=—s- Factory inspection in certain European countries (Price)......................--..-.----- June 1-19 
Le, | 2 i at IR IIRC A. soy galanin at eat ea 
ay M4} =—- Report on labor conditions in Hawaii. .................2...2.2202 20.202 0ve eee cee eee ee eee 
pr. i Sawmills. (See Lumber, logging, and sawmills. ) 
ipr. Seamen: 
far. Wages on American and British cargo steamers, 1923.................. ety St OES June 117-18 
pr. Wages on American and foreign cargo steamships, 1922....................----.-.-----2-- Feb. 132-8 
‘10-TE Seniority: 
Railroads. Decisions of Railroad Labor Board.....................------------- Feb. 169; May 153-4 
(See also Collective agreements. ) 
Sheet-metal workers: 
Union seale of wages and hours. United States, by cities, 1922..............-......-...-- Jan. 79 
Wages. United States, by cities, 1923..................-..-.--2----2-- pee eh ee June 114-15 
(See also Building trades.) 
Sheet mills. (See Iron and steel.) 
Shipbuilding: 
ne ee re erence ccarscnappoccerccccecspocese Jan. 95-6 
" Working hours and production. Great Britain, 1913, 1919.................-...2....20022. Apr. 68-70 


Shipping. (See Docks and harbors; Seamen. ) 
Shirt and Boys’ Waist Makers Union of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. 






Shirt industry. (See Clothing industries, men’s.) 
Shoe industry. (See Boot and shoe industry.) 
Shop committees. (See Employees’ representation.) 
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Sickness statistics. Need for adequate records..............-..----eseseceeeseceeceeees..... Apr. 17%, 
Silk industry: ~ 
Employment and earnings. Massachusetts, January and whee gie ae Ma 
Industrial conference plan. Paterson, N.J............. PISA. Avr. mae 
Silk-ribbon industry: bier 
Collective agreement. New York City.............sscscccccecccseecescacccecee---....... 
Decision on discharge. New York City 
Silver mining. (See Mines and mining.) 
Skirt industry. (See Clothing industries, women’s.) 
Slate and tile roofers. (See Roofers, slate and tile.) 
Slate roofers. (See Roofers, slate and tile.) 
Slaughtering and meat packing. Wages and hours, Canada, 1922 
Sliding scale. (See Wage adjustments based on cost of living.) 
Smelting. (See Metallurgy.) 
Social insurance. (See Old age and invalidity; Unemployment insurance; Workmen’s com- 
pensation and insurance. ) 
Socialshop. Collective agreement. New York City 
Social welfare legislation. (See Laws and legislation.) 
South Australia. Chief inspector of factories. Labor conditions, 1921 
South Carolina. Department of Agriculture, Commerce, and Industries. Report, 1922 
Springer, Ethel M. Canal-boat children 
Standard ofliving. (See Cost of living; Cost of living compared with wages.) \ 
Standard rail mills. (See Iron and steel.) 
Standardization. Output. Railroad maintenance-of-way work.................-...-...... . May 146-7 
State insurance funds. (See Workmen’s compensation and insurance. ) 
Station employees. (See Railroads.) 
Statistics: 
International committee on amano wonenoeds 1923 
Proposal for standardizing... sinep <ombitiband 
(See also specific subjects.) 
Steam fitters: 
Union scale of wages and hours. United States, by cities, 1922 in. 79 
I Tn eebewbncce June 114-15 
(See also Building trades.) 
Steam fitters’ helpers: 
Union scale of wages and hours. United States, by cities, 1922 
i, ee I I, BIE, 0 oss ten a natin San acinabpasdanatbecadbiansé aces see. June 114-15 
(See also Building trades.) 
Steam railroads. (See Railroads.) 
Steel. (See Iron and steel.) 
Stereotypers. (See Printing and publishing,) 
Stevedores. (See Docks and harbors.) 
Stewart, Ethelbert (U. 8. Commissioner of Labor Statistics): 
Labor efficiency and productiveness in sawmnills............-..--csseesnceeeeccecceee--- Jan, 1-21 
Safety activities of the United States Govermment..............-<.<s<<ccceeeeceacee----- Feb, 220-3 
Stockyards. (See Slaughtering and meat packing.) 
Stonecutters: 
Union scale of wages and hours. United States, by cities, 1922.....................------ Jan, 9 
Wages. United States, by cities, 1923................----e-0--- SE TS June 114-15 
(See also Building trades.) 
Stonemasons: 
Union seale of wages and hours. United States, by cities, 1922.........................-- Jan, 81 
(See also Building trades.) 
Storage batteries. Eye burns from sulphuric acid...............<.0--<<eeeceneeececeseee++--- Jan. 153-4 
Stores: 
Wages in department stores. Colorado, 1918, 1920, 1922... .... 2.2... eceeenecceeenae--+-- Feb, 10 
TR Ey BO I i ia ci ccnccecccccccontesccncecccorccsces--- June 175 
Stove Founders’ National Defense Association. Party to agreement..............-...-.----- Mar. 5/ 
Stove industry. Agreement, United States, 1923....... id tinccsteeteenssanscene--- Mar. 5 
Street railways: 
Minimum wages and general hours. Australia (Sydney and Melbourne), 1922..... Feb. 14s; May 125 
ee, Wem eres AMO, BONE... 8.5.00. -dlthndlbabe dbase ddwudaaadsncdaceess--- Feb. 165 


2 
Seite <22sn0dd « teeing Eb + - adeenccess sen. June 262 
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gtrikes and lockouts: 


















Belgium, SUMING dD ewb bs e5 5s es 6555s scSC Si oee cot cedsnvdidccocanqceoccccscceccccces 

Sombay (Hinien) Demmmemey, BOND a aia eek ee cc cccw cnn c cc ccccccccece May 221-2 
China. ReGMMS SUTEMES.......cceesccs ccc eeccnsccc cc ccnstcccncesccccnccneessccccacscscces Jan, 201-2 
endice. “ECuemene Oe puree WOTIIOTS, BOM nnn ccc ccc ccc cence cc cenccccee June 44 
England. Strike of agricultural workers, 1923..................-..-----222---2e-seeeeeeee June 39-42 
Finland, EEG e inn paabbanadbone Uumatesth soccsscessebanresasinesssceccosesecece May 220-1 
Italy, 1921. . <<. - 2. nee n enn ene een n eee e ene n cence ence ence een e ene e net e ne esteeeeeenecncees Mar, 147-9 
Maryidibl, GEM ccc ccc ccc ccc cs cc cece cc cce ccc censcccccccccccccceccccces Wis<cccnenesdecns June 239 
Masnacht<isetes, TORE. oo... wwe cee tw cc ccs cece cee cecce lane ocenrtndnn hone arg akhoer comhe Apr. 159 
Netherlands, Dt it oi cecabitaunteesheas onesseoecescersess ch cece s Cocccceesoesecans May 222 
New Engiated textile strike, 1022 (Tikdem) ............. 2.222.222. e ec cee cence cece ge ccees May 13-36 
South Wales, COME SERERNOTS’ Strilce, 1O2B won ccc cet cw cn mcen ce cccccecccee June 42-4 
hare ieee ten evatameaeaseavessetonecceecccesccccccccescese June 231-9 
— July to September, 1922................ ocetposcosece oo ec cewecewsccccccccccccecccees Jan. 197-200 
—— Injunction against strike of railroad employees... ..................--------++-e-0e-- Jan, 180-1 





See also Conciliation and arbitration. ) 
structural iron workers: 
















Union scale of wages and hours. United States, by cities, 1922........................... Jan, 81 
GE, SS OG, BI oo ncn bocccccncceccasnccccsocesaccccccccccssccccees June 114-15 
(See also Building trades,) 

Sugar beet industry. Work of children and mothers in beet fields of Colorado and Michigan, 

i... anh tinken + neknen keene Shed Ge nenp sees ces s.ciescccecescvecectte May 161-5 
Sulphuric acid, Eye burns from use in storage batteries................. mba bey i apie ok Jan, 153-4 
Swedish Federation of Trade-Unions. Sweden. Congress, 1922............ sacntevah ess an wineal May 218-19 
Swiss-embroidery workers. (See Clothing industries, women’s.) 
gwiss Federation of Trade-Unions. Statistics of operations, 1921................-.------+-++- Mar, 144-6 
Swiss Institute of Accident Insurance. Accident prevention work, 1920..................... May 198-9 
Swiss National Insurance Institute. Report, 1921......... 2... ...ce-ceceee nn cenecenceueeeeces May 202-6 
Switchmen, (See Railroads.) 








Tailoring. (See Clothing industries.) 








Tarnow, Fritz. Craft unionism versus industrial unionism... .....................---.++---- May 215-17 
Taylor, Paul 8. Sailors’ Union of the Pacific. Organization and policies. ..... piers os Soe ot Apr. 11-20 
Teamsters, chauffeurs, etc.: : 
See IO, IDOI oo. oa cece ccctcccc cc ccc cccccccccdccevecccsccceucs June 167-8 
ee, I Phe le Se eC EE SSG tcE Econ ccc ccc ccc cccccccccscwosccccecece Jan, 85 
Technical education, (See Vocational education. ) 
A ee Foe CREE nek oe Ant th Feb. 170-3 
Temperature and fatigue. Effects on accident frequency. Great Britain.................... Feb. 230-1 
Tennessee: 





Bureau of Workshop and Factory Inspection. Average weekly wages in Tennessee, 1913 






Tere ee Tee eee ee eee eee ee eee eee ee ee eee eee eee ee ee eee eee eee 


CoOL oo col nhepaticncccosdeeesuques ccoctersavepees Feb, 237; May 253 











Texas: 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Activities, 1921-22... . . .. 2... 2.200 e ee eee cence ee eeee Mar, 174-5 
ei cca cecect cb iieudddGRdda tocclccdecscccccscs fee ce cece ccc wc cees Mar. 89-90 
Textile industry: 
Absenteeism. Philadelphia, 1920, 1921, 1922............................ PER ECt coseecaus Jan, 1224 
NN Oe Sagres ses ioucesallG csds Jc Ck ced bisvc cop becebcccccscccuese May 13-36 






Se pn SS ee ee ate dcoae sasdeussncdeatecnascceseues 


(See also Cotton manufacturing; Hosiery and knit goods; Silk industry; Woolens and 
worsteds, ) 
Textile machinery and parts. Employment and earnings. Massachusetts, January and Feb- 















Thompson, L. R. Adequate records of lost time from sickness................---.-------+++- 
Thompson, Laura A. Profit sharing and labor copartnership. A list of recent references... Apr. 167-79 
Tilden, Leonard E. New England textile strike, 1922. ................222.-222eeceeeeeeeeeees May 13-36 
Tile layers: 
Union scale of wages and hours. United States, by cities, 1922....................-.-+--- Jan. 82 
(See also Building trades. ) 
Tileroofers. (See Roofers, slate and tile.) 
Tile setters: 
Wages. United States, by cities, 1923............. SS SELaeb cal ree tadibies cabbarcavestees June 114-15 


(See also Building trades.) 
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Time lost. (See Absenteeism; Accident statistics; Strikes and lockouts, Unemployment.) 
Tin-plate mills. (See Iron and steel.) 



















ea 
Tobaccoindustry. Wages. Demmark, 1914 to 1922. .............. cee ecneecscecesecccess... Jan. 4 . g 
Toilet accommodations. (See Sanitation and working conditions.) 
Trade agreements. (See Collective agreements.) S purea 
Trainmen. (See Railroads.) Eur 
Transportation: Lise D 
Siguee. Creat Britain, 1014, 1008... ......0..ceccrccccceccecccccceccceseccecsccccccccse. Jan. 1 2 
Wages. Great Britain, 1914, 1920, 1922..............-..--2ceceeeeeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee. AN. 95, 97 it 
—— Mexico, 1922..........2.-00eeeeescenecccecccecceccccesececcccseccressneseeererse nee, June 19 at 
(See also Docks and harbors; Railroads; Seamen; Street railways; Teamsters, chauffeur ie 
etc.) Burea 
Turner, Victoria B. Industrial unrest in England... . .....-......---..0+-ee--0aeeee--- ----- June 37-4 aif 
Twelve-hour day in the steel industry... .. ......2.. 2... e cnn ccncccccccccccweesecsceseseees... May 3 be ae 
U. nor 
Underwear. (See Hosiery and knit goods.) ae . 
Unemployment: Child: 
I iiinbn 0 tans news do pnseetoncnerntas tons acceccencencccagsccavecesssteesbocecss.. Apr. 114. __¥ 
Austria... ......4..-.---- Sp ddisicaacecacchovereshesioen sees soccacegcsccesecege Jan. 130, 134 14. 1 Coal C 
Belgium Scocsecavesccedens ew ececescccccscs IE SIPING ES tegagedl oty ot Jan. 128, 133; A) 109-10, 116 Depa! 
Che dan suse decnbuseRrpere oss ccesaccanscccacscseccsscctesses Jan. 131-2, 134; Apr. 114-15, in ie 
CeecenbeVenens oo 2... on cee cent teens emewegecccceens eo ncnepececaces Jan. 130, 134; Apr. 113-14, 17 sin 
NE ihe sig din cy iagtlcdpned Gh Sooo SSdtde ccc dvccecccceccedguecsece Jan. 129-30, 133; Apr. 111. 115 Depat 
NG Mae ass fete od ieee os teks OE SON See ei eos cob tncmeen Jan. 130, 134; Apr. 113. 17 Depat 
eS Th RC cc lcd icedecemam eet +r nea’ io decsanenteceestnaee Jan. 127, 133; Apr. 109, 116 sont 
ah Eheas Madi nndsip dcocccssssnsedennddagqeseccseishecasenaess Jan. 126-7, 133; Apr. 108-9, 115 wit 
rE 33355. 564oeccdeue sos stbeos catccates aehbedece seceveniphcce...- Apr. 118-19 Empl 
CLR. Jc eb aiilnenebes sonseapesrestiuecetee Jan. 125-6, 133; Mar. 95-7; Apr. 116, 119-9 watt 
—— Unemployment and its treatment... ..................-. eednk CORSSEREEEE ney oc. 0. Mar. 941% Feder 
Ss hanebinctitebindtn tnesdecenavcsusadoescceseresabccctibcescoccouccceces Jan. 127-8, 133; Apr. 100, 115 Feder 
Latvia, 1922. .......-----eceeece ene cnce neces need peeeenecenecccecneenncccecseeceseeeees. an. 130, 134 Gover 
Massachusetts. Its cause, prevention, and compensation .. . ............-+--++++-----... June 188.9 Presic 
EE ee ey ee ee Jan. 128-9, 133; Apr. 110, 116 Railrc 
Men 0. oe -paiiinetene cemitnminietuble o<cihinnth ott te-nwor Jan. 130, 133; Apr. 111, 117 wait? 
Plan to prevent, in building trades... .. BRA. AIS ATE | CIS RRERSRE a tp agape eh en Feb. 21 ee 
Reciprocity of unempioyment relief in Denmark and Germany................-.-.-----. Feb. 271 mo 
Recommendations of committee of President’s conference on unemployment. ........... May 188-9 iil 
San Francisco. Regularizing employment in building trades... ................-....--. Apr. 106 ite 
i ain h De ddth sodden pasdasesicctesetagccescens outed coms Jan. 130, 134; Apr. 111-13, 17 ae 
arene MORNE RORUNE« BEERS 4% tenuulins s oveumaumand cepdemyes cay seed ie sopeipdeh ces... May 190 Po 
Swedish-Danish agreement on unemployment relief.....................---.-eeeee------ May 199 wis 
SwitnetOn «<n sccnecihentewense- -<shern-acenceehs*sndgnnccens couwenss Jan. 129, 133; Apr. 110-11, U6 aiid 
—— Unemployment relief. sstintnneonsbhedeupseuedingbpebecoccescccesscccseceeceseccece.----- Jan. 136-7 Wom 
United States. Bituminous coal mines.. Jan. 121-2; Feb. 187; Mar. 82-3; Apr. 103; May 178; June 18 ab 


(See also Employment agencies; Employment statistics.) 


— 


Unemployment insurance: eld 9 
i sn. «+ anesy dndbdtiekenstetsvbdasdaercepeduecesocton dieladh cess. Mar. 924 anh. 
so 0s chinchtnet cinbdnenine ehenas snerecoscccecscceceseccs Mar. 96-7; June 195-7 Dnited &' 
-—— Attitude of labor umlons... ......... 2-00-22 ce +s newness deeds nseencosccwapecedsecccees. Jan, 176-7 nited T 
——_— Memorandum of Minister of Labor... .........-..-..-.--2-+cseseeceessuensnawesees--- Feb. 213 niversit 
Queensland. Unemployed workers’ insurance act of 1922... ..... 22... ..-.ses-eesess----- Mar. 9-2 teeism.. 


Union of South Africa. Office of Census and Statistics. Wages of European workers, 1921... Feb. 1645 nest: 
Union scales of wages and hours. (See Hours; Wages.) Engl: 
United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, and Soft Drink Workers of America, Portland, Oreg. Part) (See ¢ 
hee nskillec 
United Brotherhood of Maintenance-of-Way Employees and Railway Shop Laborers. eae 
RE I A NL RRS TL LEGO TT TLE I Jan. 1024 office. . 
United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers of North America. St. Louislocal. Party toagreement.. } cb. 166-7 
United Mine Workers of America. Decision of court on interference with union organizers. 


NR An aehs ccnsthenuncebenseseesbns scenooedeesscshsensoecsvcséoaccscanestcccccees: June 221-4 Vacation 
United Shirt Manufacturing Association. Party to agreement...................--..-------- May 15/4 entilati 
United States: hennate 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics. The almond industry in Italy and Spain............ Feb. 6+! Offic 
Bureau of Efficiency. Federal information service established .......................... June 260 i 
Bureau of Immigration. Immigration laws................ goers chs jopayes paeditbens os. - Feb. 2 
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sited States :—Concluded. Page. 
pureau: of Immigration. Report, 1922 ‘ Feb. 22-35 


__ statisties of immigration Jan. 210-14; 
Feb. 259-64; Mar. 160-9; Apr. 180-5; May 239-44; June 251-6 


Bureau of Labor Statistics. Administration of labor laws and factory inspection in certain 

European countries June 1-19 
Le Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1921 . Feb. 244-5 
__ History, activities, and organization —_ Feb. 251 
__- Labor laws declared unconstitutional nae Mar. 130 
_— Wages and hours of laborin blast furnaces, 1922... ...........-2..-2-0-0-2-eeeeeeeeee May 117-21 
__ Wages and hours of labor in tin-plate mills, 1910 to 1922 Mar. 48~52 
Bureau of Mines. Accidents at metallurgical works. United States, 1921 May 194 
_— Coal-dust explosion tests in experimental mine : Feb. 225-8 
_ Coal-mine fatalities, United States, 1922 Jan. 154-5 
_— Coke-oven accidents, 1921 : Feb. 224-5 
_— Gas masks and respirators for use in railroad tunnels POETS Feb. 228-9 
_— Metal-mine fires in the United States... ..........6.0.ccccceccceeeceeecesecececeeeees June 208-9 
Children’s Bureau. Canal-boat children Feb. 1-21 
_— Work of children and mothers in beet fields of Colorado and Michigan . . ..... May 161-5 
Coal Commission. Preliminary report : Feb. 36-42 
Department of Agriculture. Change in basis of operations of Indians farms. . bees: ini. . Mar. 2-3 
— Cooperative marketing studies : 
—— Farm occupancy, ownership, and tenancy, 1922 
Department of Commerce. Business cycles and unemployment ) May 188-9 
Department of Labor. Annual report of the Secretary of Labor, 1922 Feb. 24, 28, 32-5 
— Labor conditions in Hawaii Mar. 1-2 
— Recommendatons of Secretary. Annual report, 1922 Jan, 24-5 
Employees’ Compensation Commission. Occupational diseases under Federal law June 213-20 
— Report, 1921-22 Feb. 237-41 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. Report, 1917 to 1922 Mar. 104-8 
Federal Reserve Board. Index of production in basic industries, 1913 to 1923. . . Apr. 100-1 
Government Printing Office. Health and welfare activities (Whitney) May 1-13 
President Harding. Labor passages in the President’s message, 1922 
Railroad Labor Board. Changes in personnel . 
— Decisions. Collective bargaining 
— — Contracting out of shop work 
— —— Engine,train, and yard service : pee 
— —— Hours and working conditions of yardmasters ‘ bo Jan. 101-4 
— —— Maintenance of way—rules; Telegraphers—wages Jee Feb. 167-73 
—- —— Overtime, wages, seniority, leave, ete., of clerks . May 152-4 
— — Powers of Railroad Labor Board 
— Effect of order on working agreement. Court decision 
Women’s Bureau. Family status of breadwinning women 
— Women in Arkansas industries, 1922 June 171-4 
— Women in confectionery industry. Chicago and St. Louis Apr. 89-91 
— Women in Maryland industries. Hours and working conditions Mar. 69-70 


— Working women in Missouri and Alabama Feb. 177-81 
Mar. 57 


Jan. 140-1 


England. Industrial unrest in England (Turner).... 
(See also Conciliation and arbitration; Strikes and lockouts.) 
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Vocational education: Wages § 
Belgium. Adult working-class education..................220--eeceenececeeeee.... gr Page, Carp 
TUCO... SURI CUI eee eeee 7 — 
Policy of United Typothetz of America regarding public school instruction in printing mm ~ vom 
Sweden. Training for vocational teachers.....................---eeeeeeeeeceeese..... ay ne il 
cr tl o-oo oy tC eRe a o 
United States. Work of Federal Board for Vocational Education, 1917 to 1922.....___ in Si _ oa 
(See also Adult working-class education; Apprenticeship.) = am 

art 

Ww. Cart 

Wage adjustment boards. (See Conciliation and arbitration; Employees’ representati,:)- Cem 
Wage adjustments based on cost of living.) Cem 
Wage-adjustment system of Dresden metalindustry ..-.................22020-e00-0-e. la = 
Wageadjustments. Selected industries, United States............----...00e0eeeee.---.. oda Cers 
Feb. 186; Mar. 79-80; Apr. 99-100; May 174-6: | vai ~~ Chai 

Wage adjustments based on cost of living: "7 Chet 
NEn 6060s scstughsdbceees diwbeodceseseversecceSBiesdeeROShnld adlé<chaess.... Mar. 13.14 Che! 
New Zealand. Wagereductions................... seees seh diln dentate < ness. Me Cho 
(See also Cost of living compared with wages. ) ft Ciga 

Wageagreements. (See Collective agreements.) — 

Wageawards. (See Conciliation and arbitration; Wage adjustments based on cost of livin; Cler 

Wages: Cler 

International comparison of real wages. Difficulties and methods............._... Feb. 14.3 Cloa 
Law providing penalty for nonpayment, Indiana. Court decision..............._._. ‘ Apr. 148.9 Clot 
Wages, specified industries and oecupations: an 
nee, « TOGMIOEET, BONG TOU gn... Siwcctcicccccnccteccescccktteel edi seus~.... June 1a Clot 
ae Tere Te Sey ert ry ae Jan.% Clot 
sees Monway, 1015-BG; 2000-21, 20RBOR ss es Soke coc. ec ccccecadcccc......... June 13 Clot 
SoU IN icc cic en enrcdcoclecctannroccceckisce... ..  Junenal Coal 
Alcohol industry. Denmark, 1914 to 1922.......... 2.2.2.2. cece cece cece eee eee. Jan. 83 aT: 
Anthracite coal. (See Wages: Coal mining.) 1 
Automobile industry. United States, 1922........ 2.2.0... ccc eee eee eee Apr. 56-8 a 
SN, * Remmi Fs Sake Bi esazas edéc0c...... Feb. 147; May 14 Cob 
—— Great Britain, 1914, 1920, 1922... ...... 2.2... cuescseesceceeencslseceseeees-. Jan. 95 Com 
—— Massachusetts, January and February, 1923...............2.2222.0.02---0--.... ; May 12 Con. 
SS NE, SO OMS oo ecbsccccc ccc steed ccc ccbbem adedmdeiekes..... é Jan. 8 Py 
NIN 500s cn ctedunetccccbbecasbeccdadscncc snc cdWbwity bees Ebadi oicbe case... : Apr. 64 Poigt 
eee eS POON, MOUs. bo... 5. cach sues EaY lds adeutibinky exsdbves.s..-...... Tune 128 Con 
Baskets, toys, and willow ware. Childlabor. Maryland, 1922........................ Tune 175 Con 
Bituminous coal. (See Wages: Coal mining.) Coo! 
Blast furnaces. (See Wages: Iron and steel.) Cool 
EE ee : Jan. &%5 ar 
OO.) I 6 cs cinrtnieete bianchi cdewemenncer usueieiweececese..-.--- Feb. 153 Coo] 
Be NG a a Jan. 9% Cott 
—— Massachusetts, January and February, 1923. ........ 2... ccc c cect eee cence eee ee -e-e. May 122 abi: 
EE a Feb. 149 vc 
-—— Massachusetts, January and February, 1923....................2..-ceceeecee-------. May 12 TF 
ee SO Bs so, a co pmeulaieh nincns beenaniSbiechaceaces----- Jan. 8 Der 
Wrickinyers. Axrgemtine, 1011 to 2088... o.oo ceisicenccnnssvsvetc<cowseedeccs ce Rei . Junelt Doc 
we a ee Jan. 8 wy 
ee Oe et GNU Bs voi iste cows end dh du <lewsdiadlcmemewel US sccckecedcs.---- June 112-13 we 
ee ee nn eepebebbbbucbbbecescecece- Jan. 71 sta 
SEN SS eee oo Jan. 9% Dre 
Brickyards. Denmark, 1914 to 1922. - 22... cocees wid dewedeccd-ndeneocescceeee----- Jan. Dri 
Building laborers. United States, by cities. Union scale, 1922......................--. Jan. 71 Ele 
Sn OOO: AURRNIE, BOND os. cst « cuikats cndne unudae cuss W's concevesure------ June 121 If 
Soli SERENE SRS Re eaee nN aa nn ei ae aa Feb. 147-8; May 12 Ele 
I a ececccccee Feb. 213 ae 
eye te INES APSR PRS EDS SR Sa ee ee Feb. 151-2 E:% 
—— —— Index numbers, 1001 to 1922... ccecccccccceccccececeee- Feb. 151 Ele 
one GUL 6222 65555155 cdc ope dares cusaad ¢otenanemennens RIS 6. tane..- Jan. 8-9 Ele 
—— Grent Britain, 1914, 1920, 1922... es dice ee cuvudwaes decececsecseces------ Jan. % = 
—— Union of South Africa, 1921................-.22--0-220.0e- i oe Feb. 165 Ele 
se Baatbedl Baten, Dy cities. 29008. 2: ey des asi eink ney ec ok dn lenecseee-----.- June Il-15 Eny 
I ns os SUSE TEVECS i Cbs Jocks i'sscs2 bawhscbekies woeunaiepnnpass----- Jan. 70-8 Eni 
eee a eet T hE! 1 boss caieecescadcabsesesedbsubardéccncess«- Feb. 6-7, 11, 16-17 Fac 
Candy industry. (See Wages: Confectionery industry.) 
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We arpenters. Argentina, 1911 to 1922........02.0steeeiecseee. vbivk . .sdeeasd. . 220K. June 121 
— Cleveland. Agreement... .............2.222-eesceee cere eee ee cence nee esceeeeewesees May 155 
— GerMawmy , WRB ...cs ene cccccccccsecccec ccc cscccccccccccccescsecsebdeveccccccsccestace Jan. 88-9 
a MADER FBTR iicinivin concn ccc ncccccccccsccccccoccevenebetecdleccetbuadecdeswecndeuce Jan. 98 
5 ae, Sines, MONO Sisin snacks cnn ansronncmcccensentbiedbedetie.ctessaeued June 111-12 
er EE EE DTT node gVIosle Wh SEGA LC GL oh Jan. 72 
Carpenters’ es SO, FOU, 0s ccccescvcdncvecssoesce sector BILE ode June 121 
Carpenters, ship. Denmark, 1914 to 1922.......-. +22... 20s. ecco ee cee eee cece eee Jan. 84 
Carton factories. Denmark, 1914 to 1922.......... 2.2.22... cece cece eee cence cece eee eeee Jan. 85 
Cement factories. Denmark, 1914 to 1922...............22--e2ce eee e cece eee cece eee ee eee. Jan. 84 
Cement finishers. United States, by cities. 1923........... Vd. DU RUUTAL cies June 111-12 
pitti tn peated dkvhcocesevesorstevocsessccoscsosvcerorsscctbbadetds Jan. 72 
Ceramic industry. Denmark, 1914 to 1922.................. Ah B2OUs I... cB0ls. SIT SE Jan. 84 
Chauffeurs. Denmark, 1014 to 1022. ...........0. 020 ec ee nctb sed sedi dbe ces cee see ee eees Jan. 85 
ieee lenh Ty Bes 6 eens ten dn ddtemsccccccccccccccccocccccccccccc cc cdbbbei ds. dbs del June 128 
Chemigraphers. . Denmark, 1914 to 1022.................-.-.-ncceeceecceeccesecccccussecssces Jan. 85 
Chocolate manufacturing. Denmark, 1914 to 1922.................-.-.--.22-2ece eee e eee. Jan. 83 
Cigars. Se in cnnndnndcnidnctinninkenatncusiasetacesiesidb louise «oi ® Jan. 83 
ett MEE TI a 46 6 ccc veccces cece teIe WIE 2 HOI HM gf dibs tA 0. oe S83 WD. June 120 
Clerical service. Childlabor. Maryland, 1922... .........2.....-...202.02 2000022020202. June 175 
Clerical work, specified industries. New York State factories, 1914 Cp OORRineii . osu: Mar. 53-4 
Cloak and suitindustry. New York City. Agreement.....................-..-.2-...... June 148 
Clothing industry. Childlabor. Maryland, 1922...............0...2.0020202222-20222-0- June 175 
rom MORO BITB so aia's ons « «a0 esectncdecnccccnncnncnccnccnccccccccccncciaseeststbelaecese: June 128 
Clothing, men’s. Massachusetts, January and February, 1923............................ May 122 
Clothing, ready-made. Australia, 1922. ...............cccenscccncsecnceesecuee Feb. 148,149; May 124 
Clothing, women’s. Massachusetts, January and February, 1923.............. goa Jl wes May 122-3 
Coal mining. Belgium, 1919 to 1922...........-.-.-0-0.-eeseeeeees etn - shauna dhs Jaa. Feb. 149-50 
eee ne + ebebbibedibtescetcess ess cee 4eess2. Auth thi elt be « athe se UsksES2 Feb. 122 
on i Me OS BORD... oss sccccccsspspepepernsssreccenscesssebabiagualt Feb. 151 
— Great Britain, 1922............060--seceeeneeeee scenes i> Wal 980d nae fed - 00 Jan. 92-3; May 151 
ee I BO oie ce ccccicccccccccccscccccoccsnch MMR MOND oc eats oh eles Jan. 98 
Compositors. (See Wages: Printing and publishing.) 

Confectionery. Chicago and St. Louis, 1921... ........ 22.2206 -00cccceeceneweee ae USE Apr. 90 
pe BEN OE Ssinces ho desncdanspbsces-nnppo<ccgtbl$ 6d Hhe> Dibidtws.. cst suildsnede Jan. 98 
— Maryland. Child labor, 1922.............-csseece scene ener cee neeeeeccceensnsenseens June 175 
Confectionery and ice crearh. Massachusetts, January and February, 1923.............-.. May 122 
, DECI SEED.... scccoscpesserconceseceadiaas dide stb wabs dvbbits ob ocabbice --. June i128 
Cooks. (See Wages: Hotels, restaurants, etc.) 

Cooks, barmen, and hotel porters. Union of South Africa, 1921..............-....2..2.45 Feb. 165 
— (See also Wages: Hotels, restaurants, etc.) 

Ce, BOED a o:p'ns kc cpecippcsnddcy 08804 ob Qiiide sttinent dod pind obo cddbidcic’deisr Jan. 98 






Cotton manufacturing. Bombay (India) Presidency. Nominal and real wages, 1921... .- 


TTT Pee Pee Cee Cee ee Ce CeCe eee Ce eee eee ee ee eee eT Pee eee eee ee ee ee eee ee 
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~— Massachusetts, January and February, 1923............ 2... .-.00ccsesceencwseceneeee 
Department stores. Colorado, 1918, 1920, 1922. ......... 2... cece cece eee c eee e cece eeeeeee Feb. 140 
e.g. cabbveserrorsecoresereccesssssdadlh e@iids 40ui.k. 













Dress and waist industries. New York City. Agreement..... seiawsiel .sssviwiivewsld. 
Drivers, teamsters, etc. (See Wages: Teamsters.) 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies. Massachusetts, January and February, 

Bes ACAD ADEs orccvescocccessosecoroneh sumbinbteey tune ansbbas s. owiee US eves 2 May 122 







I I, DORR... cocccsescereeres seh GOUh <ib Cl ebdbde maebOaw Ue. eeisiisds June 121 
~~ Untied Staten, Re elites, 1003.. ..... 2. -<kamechsidabienwcabuech <aeesets ouves.acveures June 111-12 





—— (See also Wages: Inside wiremen.) 
Electrotypers. (See Wages: Printing and publishing.) 









Elevator constructors. United States, by cities, 1923................c.-eeeeeeeeeeeeeues June 112-13 
ee RO, SOD. oo coccccceresccececedll pAbauba'ae - cablisuvean dese euinues. Jan. 73 
Elevator constructors’ helpers. United States, by cities, Union scale, 1922.............- Jan. 73 
Engineering trades (foundries, machine shops, etc.). Great Britain, 1914, 1920, 1922...... Jan. 95-6 
Engineers, portable and hoisting. United States, by cities. Union scale, 1922........... Jan. 74 





Factories. (See Wages: Manufacturing industries.) 
82154°— 24-3 : [1455] 
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Wages, specified industries and occupations—Continued. 


g, spec 
Factory workers. Canada. Index numbers, 1901 to 1922............. 2000000000... . . Page, Pe ine 
ee ESS Sa fT re ee ’ eb. 154 — 
— (See also Wages: Agriculture.) a.” Ne 
Farming and stock raising. Nevada, 1921........................cec cece cece ee ceeeee 4 — Un 
eat Gabesttien.: Mame Miss isso... 2.2.00 itch iw ie... Bs. varble 
Forestry. (See Wages: Lumbering.) — yarble 
I: BEAR I iss So sis Wetec cc cviids cvive cece Rl BAIR. . 20.05... <3 — __ Un 
Foundry and machine-shop products. Massachusetts, January and February, 1923... sn . i a 
Furniture. Canada, 1922......... ssbintweesersginvocceSL Ub AML EMORY... 3:5... me a vargati 
—— Great Britain, 1914, 1920, 1922... 2... nce ne cee eee nee eee eee eee we cececeeeee... ; Sin a yasons. 
—— Massachusetts, January and February, 1923..............22.2....00000000002.... Ma - eo Ut 
i A EE cancn acaeanatnnoasadudmangeetucesecccscocccecesseocntbedhiess.... pen. ~ Masons 
Garment manufacturing. Colorado, 1918, 1920, 1922................0000000 2.22222. Feb. 14 at 1a} 
Gas fitters. United States, by cities, 1923................2.0.000bieeeee cece ee cece. June 112-4 Match ! 
RT i. nic ccnceptoctnumneocsccesresserserediie Ws AUh SIV ...... Saieual Metal t 
Glass decorating and mirrors. Child labor. Maryland, 1922....................... June 175 —Ca 
ES se Ti non cn etttiadatniinhescccgueaecneesdesetttedlt ML. ois... June 131 —— 
Granite cutters. United States, by cities. Union scale, 1922......................... Jan. 1 — ie 
Harbor and transport workers. Denmark, 19140 1922............................. Jan. § fa) —U 
Harness makers. Denmark, 1914 to 1922....................--2-2222220 222 20000000.. Jan. % Metall 
Harvest labor in the wheat belt ........2.scscicc cece cee cee c ee eee ec cee eee eee seen. Feb. 49-59 Millers 
Hod carriers. United States, by cities. 1923............-22.2.0202.0-0ec0c0ee eee. June tig Miners 
worn ———- Union Stale, 1922. .......00ccnecosesscccecccececeneeseeccsececccceees gees. Jan. 75 Mines, 
Hoisting engineers. Argentina, PGS LUE UIT SD. S056 0 SOULE ETI ES. 25 os... : June 12] Minin; 
ee United States, by cities, 1923 TT TREE TELE LAELIA J une 112-13 aut I 
—— (See also Wages: Engineers, portable and hoisting.) Mosaic 
Hosiery and knit goods. Massachusetts, January and February, 1923................ May 122 Mosaic 
Hotels, restaurants, etc. Australia, 1922.............2.-222.ceceeeeeeseeeeee cece eee. Feb. 148, 149 Music 
_ Nevada, FR sh iiemeuritninn Vie b wich Wiebe es be ws obese west Rbbcbe dec c ot bees see cecee. Apr. 63 Office 
Inside wiremen. United States, by cities. Union scale, 1922,........................ Jan. 75 Office: 
—— (See also Wages: Electricians.) Oil m 
Iron and steel. Bar mills. United States, 1907 to 1922................2.2......... June 84, 85, 106-10 Ornar 
—— Bessemer converters. United States, 1907 to 1922...............-..2...222-2.... Tune 84-91 Outer 
—— Blastfurnaces. United States, 1922.................-22ceceeceeeeeecececeeceee-. May 117-21 Packi 
—— Blooming mills. United States, 1910 to 1922..................2222220 00222222... June 84, 85, 97-9 Paint 
—— Open hearth furnaces. United States, 1910'to 1922...............2222000....... June 84, 85, 91-4 —" 
—— Plate mills. United States, 1910 to 1922.....................22.2.2--4.22----- June 84, 85, 99-102 § - 
—— Puddling mills. United States, 1914 to 1922.............. 2.22.20... 0 22222222. June &4, 85, 4-46 Pape 
— Sheet mills. United States, 1910 to 1922...............- 222.0022 00220 000220222. Apr. 58-62 Pape 
—— Standard rail mills. United States, 1910 to 1922...............2..2222.2222.. _. Tune 84, 8&5, 102-4 Pape 
— Tin-plate mills. United States, 1910 to 1922. ................0... 22222222 e eee eee. Mar. 48-52 Pape 
Jewelry. Massachusetts, January and February, 1923....................220200002..... May 122 Parg 
ah Men IRR 05s nctien esau, Leweviswensieaesescccstesaccensssacessceseeese.....- June 128 Pian 
I I iiieinis. cnnshbbansnatressecasisesssasceieistetiedlcs...... Jan. 98 Pipe 
Laborers, building. United States, by ities, 1923........2.......2.022.20 2.222220 2 22... June 111-12 Plas' 
Lathers. United States, by cities. 1923. ..........2...- 22. 2c cece cele cece tence eeeeee--- J June 111-12 ici 
Bi ——=s Umnloms S0RNS, 1GFB iiss ce ccccccccccccsccccsseescssesssssdssddesctocecccscccce-e-- Jan. 76 — 
Laundries. Colorado, 1918, 1920, 1922.............-.ssececeseveceeececnssesenceceeeeeee Feb. 140 — 
i io nan nnennbabninaaceecdsssacaasssie.-...-. June 123 Plas 
Laundries, dyers, and cleaners. Nevada, 1921.............-.00.ccesseeceeeeececeeeeeee- Apr. 68 Plas 
Leather. Massachusetts, January and February, 1923...........................-------- May 12 tds 
Linotype operators. (See Wages: Printing and publishing.) Phu 
Lithographers. Denmark, 1014 to 1922)............. 2.22.2... 0 000022022 e ee eee eee. Jan. 8 “— 
. <im (See also Wages: Printing and publishing.) _— 
Logging camps. Sweden, 1918-19 to 1922-23..............20.c0002cs2ccseceeeeeeeeeeee ee June 132-3 Pot! 
Longshoremen.. (See Wages: Docks and harbors.) Pres 
SI. dt cctecddvccesnshstendeedbedoroocecc coc VStUE TIM Beh ootc cbs s soeese-- June 1245 Pris 
— Canada. Index numbers, 1901 to 1922...............2 002220222 c eee eee ee ee eee Feb. 151 win 
— > Mexico, 1922. 2.2.2.2. ccc ccc ccsceseses 8 TO AP oS CE en ae ee June 128 “, 
Lumber, logging, and sawmills. Canada, 1922..............:..-..:20..-2--2222-000- 2-0 Feb. 182 = 
—— United States.. Earnings, labor costs, and output, by States, 1921................ Jan. 3-6, +14 we 
Lunch rooms. (See Wages: Hotels, restaurants, etc.) _— 
Machine shops.. Cleveland (Ohio) district, 1915, 1920, 1922, 1923. ...................------ Feb. 139 = 
Machine tools. Massachusetts, January and February, 1923........................-.---- May 122 = 
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yachinery and machine shops. Union of South Africa, 1921............<..........-.... Feb. 164 
yanufacturing industries. Nevada, 1921. ..............2..222..-.20:. sicbdrbecetens eek Apr. 63 

_— New York State, 1923... . 2... 02-0 cere eee cere eee ee ree ee eeees Paes F228 SAA Apr. 64 
_— Union of SET eee Se SOF EERE TES) DOREY RADY Le MRR eR ALL Feb. 165 
yarble cutters. United States, by cities, 1923... -..........-----.-- +2... 222 sees eee e eee. June 112-13 
yarblesetters. Argentina, 1922................. 2.00... e eee ee ee cece eee eee eee eee eey June 121 

1s, aise Deanne BOND oes reciever cies eee ee June 112-13 

_— Union scale, 1922.. Sekes SbrbbtbaPOOr. SOMO SI A AEE Jan. 76 
Margarine factories. Denmark, 1914 to 1922... peta daastnes  VOST TA DR es i cues? Jan. 83 
Masons. ls Meee cewcrerwrierciewerescvedccesodedecesseeteeue teh sveusle. eke Jan. 88-9 
-_ United States, by Glties, 1028........ cece ccc cece cece cece eee eee ssnkececades 1905 ART June 112-13 
yasons’ laborers. Argentina, 1911 to 1922................--.------- 2-2 ee eee cece ee eee .. June 121 
wat layers (tatami). Manchuria, 1922............ 2-22-2060. .0ec cece cece cece eee e cece eens Jan. 98 
Match factories. Denmark, 1914 to 1922.............. 222.022. 2c e ee ee eee cece eee e ence ee . Jan. 84 


Mercantile industry. (See Wages: Stores.) 
Metal trades. Australia, 1922. .......cccccssess ec ec ec ee eee ee ee cece eceeeceese---. FOb. 148; May 124 
of Cane = ee debe ce ceeds tee SNA eTOCs. CE i IZ 


innt ine, TEs SOE OD BER ko cere et VI SAR EMIS oatecehe Feb. 151 
extow GETERGEN MS e600 0 66 bebe MSU sick BUSS EDO BS Sao whe Soe dcceedesdl.. TO, OE 
ry — Union of South Africa, 1921..................-.+. SIE. SEROTS. « BSCS THEE Feb. 164 
ae ee swab SeUE ISL BUSUIUISA. 900% June 128 
satiess.. TIGRE ee OO BONDS. POCO RiGee A Jan. 83 
Miners. Earnings of hand and machine miners. Illinois, 1921-22. ....................... June 119 
Mines, mills, and quarries. Nevada, 1921.2... 0.0.0.0. cece eee cece cece cece ee ee eee eeee Apr. 63 
Mining, by oceupations. Arizona, California, Colorado, Montana, Nevada, and Utah, 1923. . June 116-17 
wee i Ee ee Ot eee a oe meee Melee) beers eee June 118-19 
Mosaic workers. Argentina, 1922.................2......+--222-2+-- JES. .Ueseba. USSSA June 121 
Mosaic workers’ laborers. Argentina, 1922... ..........2 2.2... c cece eee e ee eee wee eee .. June 121 
Musical instruments. Mexico, 1922..................-. Slee SO MWS . LUNE June 128 
OMescleaneta. “Mow York Clty. oo. 50.000 bbb. od8loe ds wee lcs SUS 56 eFIOBION JéIO Feb. 182 
Offices. (See Wages: Clerical work.) 
On saline, FOE te en nn MCI AR AR: eI ees. ak Jan. 84 
Ornamental-iron workers. United States, by cities, 1923...................22222--2-220.. June 112-13 
Outerwear knit goods. New York City, 1923..............220-2- cece eee e ese w cence eee cwees June 120 
Packing houses. (See Wages: Slaughtering and meat packing.) 
Pababors, ets Pee OO nnn Mk. CRIA VG AU Es June 121 
opie aT ey he sd NTHS June 111-12 
— — Union scale, 1922.................-.-. Siadoworwoedddth esuesUes. desu bite ae Jan. 77 
Paper hangers. Manchuria, 1922....................... eee be yh POH. Dowson). . wT Jan. 98 
Peer EE ee BONS 00 BORE. 6... icc wcccccccccccccccccccccccc cc cuties dedelbeeed.s Jan. 85 
Paperand wood pulp. Massachusetts, January and February, 1923...................... May 122 
Paper-wareindustries. Denmark, 1914 to 1922..............2-22 222-2 e ee eee eee eee eee Jan. 85 
Parquetry-floor layers. ‘Argentina, 1922................-----.2.2-2222222000c2c00e-.-.---. June 121 
Pianofactories. Denmark, 1914 to 1922. ............2.2202. 20.2 e eee eee ences os UAE Jan. 84 
Pipe coverers. United States, by cities, 1923. .......... 2.22.22 e ccc eee eee eee neeees June 112-13 
See ee, BEES OO BOER... .ccccccccccccncccesos ssn daube o cdO tL TA TU Cs ase June 121 
EE AS LS Sh it mL | Nes Jan. 98 
—— United States, by cities. 1923........ bese cccwncocccrscesscseles Wh Wlrcevele . slated June 111-12 
es Fa cc abtesescecccoceceo soul duce 4.2 SUITS a as Jan. 77-8 
Plasterers’ helpers. United States, by cities, 1923............. 2.2.2.2... 0. eee cece eee June 111-12 
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Bul. 170. Foreign food prices as affected by the war. 
Bul. 219. Industrial poisons used or produced in the manufacture of explosives. 
Bul. 221. Hours,fatigue, and health in British munition factories. 
Bul. 222. Welfare workin British munition factories. 
Bul. 223. Employment of women and juvenilesin Great Britain during the war. 
Bul. 230. Industrial efficiency and fatiguein British munition factories. 
Bul. 237. Industrial unrestin Great Britain. 
Bul. 249. Industrial health and efficiency. Final report of British Health of Munition Workers 
Committee. 
Bul. 255. Joint industrial councils in Great Britain. 
Bul. 283. History of the Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board, 1917 to 1919. 
Bul. 287. National War Labor Board. 


Safety Codes. 
Bul. 331. Code of lighting factories, mills, and other work places. 
Bul. 336. Safety code for the protection of industrial workers in foundries. [In press] 
Bul. 338. Safety code for the use, care, and protection of abrasive wheels. [In press.] 


Miscellaneous Series. 
*Bul. 117. Prohibition of night work of young persons. 
*Bul. 118. Ten-hour maximum working day for women and young persons. 
*Bul. 123. Employers’ welfare work. 
*Bul. 158. Government aid to home owning and housing of working people in foreign countries. 
*Bul. 159. Short-unit coursesfor wage earners, and a factory school experiment. 
*Bul. 167. Minimum-wage legislation in the United States and foreign countries. 
Bul. 170. Foreign food prices as affected by the war. 
Bul. 174. Subject index of the publications of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics up to 
May 1, 1915. 
Bul. 208. Profit sharing in the United States. 
Bul, 222. Welfare work in British munition factories. 
Bul. 242. Food situation in central Europe, 1917. 
Bul. 250. Welfare work for employees in industrial establishments in the United States. 
Bul. 254. International labor legislation and the society of nations. 
Bul. 263. Housing by employers in the United States. 
Bul, 266. Proceedings of Seventh Annual Convention of Governmental Labor Officials of the United 
States and Canada. 
Bul. 268. Historicalsurvey of international action affecting labor. 
Bul. 271. Adult working-class education in Great Britain and the United States. 
Bul. 282. Mutual reliefassociations among Government employees in Washington, D.C. 
Bul.295. Building operations in representative cities in 1920. 
Bul.299. Personnel research agencies. A guide to organized research in employment management, 
industrial relations, training, and working conditions. 
Bul. 313. Consumers’ cooperative societies in the United States in 1920. 
Bul. 314. Cooperative credit societies in America and foreign countries. 
Bul. 318. Building permits in the principal cities of the United States. 
Bul. 319. The Bureau of Labor Statistics. Its history, activities, and organization. 
Bul. 323. Proceedings of the Ninth Annual Convention of the Association of Governmental Labor 
Officials of the United States and Canada, held at Harrisburg, Pa., May 22-26, 1922. 
. Methods of procuring and computing statistical information of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. 
. Chinese migrations, with special reference to labor conditions. [In press.] 
- InternationabSeamen’s Union of America: A study of its history and problems. [In press.] 


(Vv) 





SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS ISSUED BY THE BUREAU OF Lago 
STATISTICS. 





Description of occupations, prepared for the United States Employment Service, 1918-19. 

Boots and shoes, harness and saddlery, and tanning. 
Cane-sugar refining and flour milling. 
Coal and water gas, paint and varnish, paper, printing trades, and rubber goods. 
Electrical manufacturing, distribution, and maintenance. 
Glass. 
Hotels and restaurants. 
Logging camps and sawmills. 
Medicinal manufacturing. 
Metal working, building and general construction, railroad transportation, and shipbuilding. 
Mines and mining. 
Office employees. 
Slaughtering and meat packing. 
Street railways. 

*T extiles and clothing. 

*W ater transportation. 











